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y offender captured 
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‘is not sufficient ac- 
able in the various 


receive regular ra- 

case with German 
ned in the United 

| ish Government, it 
50 much concerned 
Sivetven the recog- 
it claims that the 
army is a “pucka” 
| State of war exists 
| *rnment. What 


as ist do, however, is| 
: ey are, and | Mesopotamian oil. 


/It is believed that it was a time bomb, 
containing a quantity of T. N. T. The 
police have taken extraordinary pre- | 


IN THE OPIUM TRADE} 


cautions in the neighborhood of the | 


explosion. 


The following statement was issued Baron Hayashi Admits That 


by the city police authorities: “So far’ 
as the police authorities can judge, 


evidence does not point to the occa. | 


sion being due to any organized at- 


tempt at general damage to property. | 


At the same time, it would be well for 


occupants of lock-up premises to see | 
that all is in order before leaving, as | 


a matter of precaution.” 


BRITISH REPLY TO 


OIL NOTE PENDING' 


he had presented his credentials in| 
impli-. 
cation of Japanese nationals in this! 


American Note Assumes, It Is 
Said, Definite British Policy 
in Mesopotamia, Though This 


Has Not Yet Been Formed 
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Special cable to The Christian Science 
Mouitor from its Luropean News Office 


LONDON, 
British Government's reply to the re- 
cent American note 
Mesopotamian oil agreement, and de- 
fining the United States Government’s 
attitude toward the mandates, is now 
being considered, the representative of 
The Christian Science Monitor learns, 
in authoritative quarters. It would 
appear that the United States is as- 
suming that affairs in 


vet no definite policy about 


The framing of | 


has as 


Will remove a/ such a policy will take place probably | 


mn out of reach. 'simultaneously with the drafting ad 
ller, but more | the repy. 


ssive, section, who 
in the best sense. 
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_ to proceed 
ign without 
bution from 
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Meanwhile no resentment is felt that | 


the United States has spoken ahead of, 
| events, 
ie British official | can be no valid objection to a statement | 
c opportunity for | of views, be it éver so much in advance | 

§ Of law and order of the necessity for such statement. 
wn their arms with | It is considered likely that the whole. 
to which last week’s | 
is merely an addition, will be pub-| 


for it is recognized that there 


series of notes, 


lished in due course. 


, to whom con- | 


a At the same 
nh account of mem-| 
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b from violence as. 
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+ Tntened 


| per still, 


Regarding the American elaim that 


draft mandates for Mesopotamia and = 
Palestine should be submitted to the. 
_United States before their submission | 
to the Council of the League of Na- | 


tions, this, it is pointed out, is a big 
claim and its implications may be big- 
but nevertheless the infor- | 


| “men interned in ,mant saw no serious objection to such 
‘ted to run into ja course, even allowing for the fact 
sording to official | that the mandates were essentially a 


ot rentyation, how- 
& ding at the ex-' 
a ‘tax’ payer, is ex- 
Je toward relieving 
s that has resulted 
of houses, shops, 
mises in the course 
c ’n Sinn Fein and.) 
vernment. 
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product of the League of Nations itself. 
Or the whole, British official opinion 
expresses contentment with the pros- 
pect of a happy issue being reached by 
the two governments as a result of the 
interchange of views, and prefers that 
discussion should be limited at pres- 
ent to its present channels. 
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OVER PLEBISCITE: 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its correspondent in Berlin 


BERLIN, Germany 


matic conference to 
\oters living outside Upper Silesia, 
‘0 avoid the possibility of disorders, 
would be compelled to vote at the 
or 


commented upon by the 
It may be definitely 


is sharply 
German press. 
Stated 
will resolutely oppose any such pro- 
posal, 
interferes with the rights of Upper 
Silesians, as outlined in the Ver- 
sullles Peace Treaty. 


The “National Zeitung” says it Is at 


a loss to understand the intrigues of | 
France in favor of Poland in regard | 
be- | 


to the Upper Silesian piebiscite, 
couse, if Germany loses that rich coal 


. She will be condemned to com- | 
and incidentally will, 
to carry out the Peace) 


iiete mmopotency, 
not be able 
Treaty obligations. 


The “Vossische Zeitung” sharply 


rejects the suggestion that there is a) 
in Upper) 
Silesia if non-resideats flock there on 


pOssioility of disturbances 


voting day. and says that the allied 
powers have sufficient troops to pre- 
erye order. 
-onducting a plebiscite there,” 
the 
the 


of 


way suggested by the Peace 
Treaty and the needs of the situation, 
namely, single and simultaneous voi- 
ing th roughout the plebiscite area, 


POLISH PROTEST 
AGAINST DELAY 


cable to The Christian 

Motutor trom its European News Office 

COPENHAGEN, Denmark (Tues- 
day)—-The Warsaw cvurrespondent. of 
the “National Tidende” states that. 
Prince Sapieha, the Polish Foreign | 
Minister, has telegraphed to 
Soviet Government protesting against 


Spe imi 


to deluy the final peace settlement, 


security. The note denies entirely 
that 
zations and states that seven military 


classes have already been demobilized. 
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Soviets Claim Successes 
Special cable to The Chrigtian Science 
_Alonior trom its European News Office 


“LONDON, England (Tuesday)—-A 


Bolshevist military communiqué, dated | 


November 29, states: “During our op- 
erations against General Balachowicz, 
we captured 120 officers, 4540 men, 


four guns.-two ammunition cases, 40 


| 


machine guns, seven automatic guns, 
and other military booty.” 


Japanese Merchants Act as 
Middlemen in the Importation | 
of Opium Into China 


Special to The Christian Science Monitoy 

LONDON, England—That Japanese | 
merchants act as middlemen 
‘mportation of opium into China was | 


‘admitted to a representative of The | 
by no less | 


Christian Science Monitor 
an authofity than Baron Gonsuke 
nes 
| the Court James, soon after: 


of St. 


London, While conceding the 
traffic, which has been alleged to be 
part of an organized effort to debauch 
China and make her an easier 


England (Tuesday)—The 


regarding the 


Mesopotamia 
have reached a “cut and dried” stage. | 
whereas the British Government itself | 


| 


Ss CHINESE RAIL WAVES. 
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wee JAPANESB RAILWAYS PROJECTED. 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 
Japan’s strangle hold on Peking 


Shaded portion indicates territory 


Ke hina which is now under Japanese con- 


trol. Map shows the strategic inip>“ance 
of the Chinese lines of communication. 


_ monopoly 
habits 


that the German Government | 


or indeed any proposal which | 


“There is only one way | 
adds | 
‘Vossische Zeitung,” “and that is | 


the | 


Poland is not meeting her obli- 


to aggression, Baron Hayashi did not 


Baron Hayashi pointed out that in 
China there was a great demand for 
the drug and that even in its own 
territcry the Chinese Government 
found it impossible to suppress 
cultivation of.the poppy. 
adjacent to China were areas where 


| there was plenty of the commodity 


available, and that being so, in His 
Excellency’s opinion, the traffic from | 


the region of supply to the region of 
‘demand was one that could not easily | 
|be suppressed, owing to the tempting 
(Monday)—The | | 
reported decision of the London diplo- | 
the effect that. 


profits. 


Monopoly in Formosa 
It was admitted that 


in Formosa and that 


to the severe critic who would 
cast doubts upon Japanese sincerity | 
in the opium question, it was pointed 
out that other nations also had | 
|} monopolies and had also failed to re- 
‘move all traces of suspicion in regard | 
to the acts of some of their most 
unscrupulous merchants. 
According to Baron Hayashi, 
trade in morphine provides an 
stance of Great Britain’s inertia 
/ suppressing a traffic 
the interest 
behalf it 


_ but 


is conducted, and it was 


from Great Britain. 
of the business were 
and their under- 


of America, 
ramifications 
almost world wide 
Sooner 


aiscover. or 


centers. One of these centers was 
| Harbin, 
representative of The Christian Sci-| 
'ence Monitor, and Harbin is in Man-, 
-churia, on the railway which is at the 
| present time guarded by Japanese, 


| troops. 
Japanese in Shantung 
| Referring 


| Baron Hayasbi stated that the door for | 


_,... | negotiations with China was still open. 
Science | 


‘but the Chinese continued to hold 


|themselves aloof from further discus- 


sion. This His Excellency attributed 
‘to fear of opposition from the press, 
various chambers of commerce, as well 
-as student societies. The ambassador 
believes that the Shantung question ‘is 


jurisdiction of the League of Nations, 


given a decision on the matter. He 
affirmed that the. Japanese consider 
they cannot evacuate the province and 
leave it without an administrative 
system and that, until the Chinese con- 
‘sent to open up negotiations, 
Japanese have 
pursue than remain in Shantung. 
Before Shantung was evacuated 
there were, His Excellency pointed 


to be considered, amongst these being 
the extent to which the Chinese them- 
selves should hold undivided sway in 
the province; the question of the joint 


control of the railways therein; as 


in the | 


prey 


| mostly 
|Esthonia, as no objections are raised | 


in | 


the | 


Immediately | : 
‘Russian trade agreement to the Rus-| 


At | 


Japan had a) 
the | 
of the Japanese were not such— 
as to provide a ready market inside | 


the | 
in- | 
in| 
which is not in’ 
of the nation on whose | 


claimed that some of this drug finds | 
-+its way to China, via the United States 
The! 


ground nature makes them difficult to, 
later the chan-- 
nels of the traffic converge to certain | 


His Excellency informed the’! 


to the Shantung question, 


the attempts of the Soviet delegation |; one which does not come within the, 


thus creating an atmosphere of in- ‘the Treaty of Versailles having already | 


the | 
no other cause’ to) 


jects which, in Japanese opinion, 
‘would have to be settled before any 


evacuation on a definite scale could 


are place. 

Baron Hayashi stated that the Janes | 
nese were willing to evacuate from | 
the military point of view if full and 
complete protection of the railway 
Outside the leased territory of Shan- 
‘tung were assured, but, he affirmed, 


there could be no question of a civil | 
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Department of Justice Not Sat-' 
| ished—F. H.. Prince & Co. 

Eliminated — Trustees Pro- 
| posed to Sell Stockyard Interest 


evacuation without China first enter- | 


jing into mutual negotiations 


| Japan. 


DELAYS IN TRADE 


the Japanese Ambassador to. 


'Anglo-Russian Trade Agreement| 
Still Hangs Fire, 
Much Trade Is Actually Car- 


ried on at Individuals’ 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its Kuropean News Office 


LONDON, England (Tuesday)—The 
| Anglo- -Russian trade agreement still | 
'hangs fire, thus preventing frank and | 
open trading between the two coun- 


| tries and compelling British mer-' 
in 
'in corporations controlling the stock- 


| chants to run unnecessary risks 
| order that they may get their goods | 


through, both for the benefit of them- 
selves and Russia. It 
the representative of The 
Science Monitor by an authority well 
versed in Russian trade and conver-'§ 
Sant with the proposed trade agree- 
ment that Great Britain alone is al- 
ready doing trade with Russia at the 
rate of £8,000,000 to £10,000,000 per 
annum, and this at a steadily increas- 
'ing ratio. 

The great bulk of trade, which is 
in textiles, is going through 


by the British customs if goods are 


is perfectly well known that Esthonia 
cannot absorb one 
goes she is at present 
through her rival. It is stated that 
traders with Russia have at present 
to contend with two obstructions, one 
is the ice-bound ports of Russia, and | 
the other is the British ‘“conserv- 
-atiso.” 

George Leygues, 
'Minister, stated recently that France 
is going to open trade with Russia, 


'which means that French merchants. 


will be assured of a certain amount of 
protection by the French Government 


Soviet Government). 


entertained among British traders 
that French action will tend to hasten | 
‘delivery of the draft of the Anglo- 


Sian trade delegation in London. 
| present, British traders, he said, are 
‘laboring under the dual disability of 
having to compete with lack of export 
facilities at this end and the difficulty 
‘of arranging credit at the other. 


|'CAPTAIN D’ ANNUNZIO 


News Service 
(Monday)—A 
the “Secolo” 


London Times 


MILAN, Italy 
gram from Trieste to 


| Says that movements of regular troops | 
are reported all along the armistice. 


lines, and that it is rumored that Gen- 


eral Caviglia has received orders from | 


the government to occupy the islands 
of Veglia and Arde, which were seized 
bes Capt. Gabriel d’Annunzio’s legion- 

aries, 


d’Annunzio soon after the signature 
of the treaty of Rapallo. 

Captain d’Annunzio has issued a 
manifesto, in which he says that a 
conflict is imminent, and that he and 
his men are ready to fight and perish 
rathér than submit. There is much 
excitement in Fiume, where all men 
‘from 18 to 52 have been recalled to 
‘the colors. General Ceccherini, who 
has hitherto been with Captain d’An- 
nunzio, has left him saying that he 
would not follow him any longer be- 
cause Captain d’Annunzio has 
ill advised by those who 
him. 


| TURKISH DEMAND FOR 


| REVISION OF TREATY 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor trom its Kuropean News GOrfice 
ROME, Italy 

“Agenzia di Roma’ 


i 


by Turkey for the revision of the 
Treaty of Sévres. Turkey asks for more 
solid guarantees for the exercise of the 
Sultan's authority. the revision of the 
European frontier from Enos to 
Midiah, and the autonomy of Thrace 
under the sovereignty of the Sultan. 
On her side, 
the independence of Armenia. 
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DATE OF ELECTIONS 


IN SOUTH AFRICA | 
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Special cubic to The Christian 
Monitor trom its European News Office 


JOHANNESBURG, Transvdal (Sun- 
|day)—-General Jan 
the Primé Minister, has 
‘on February 8 next. The fight will | 
be a perfectly straight one between 
the new party, composed of the South 
African Party, and the Unionists and | 
Nationalists, who desire a republic. 


with | 


PACT WITH RUSSIA. 


Risk | 


was stated to | 
Christian | 


consigned to that country, although it. 


tithe of the car-| 
receiving | 


the French Prime | 


‘consider that the Japanese Govern-| ‘2/8 does not mean, Mr. Leygues was 


-ment should be held responsible, careful to say, that the French Gov-. 


ernment in any way recognizes the. 


The authority stated that hopes are | 


EXPECTS A STRUGGLE 


tele- | 


and a strip of territory near | 
Castua which was invaded by Captain : 


been | 
surround | 


(Tuesday)—The 
publishes an offi-. 
cial note relating to the demands made! 


Turkey would agree to 


Science | 


Christian Smuts. | 
announced | 


‘out. many questions which would have that a general election will take place | 


? 

' 

Specially for The Christian Science JMonite! 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | 
| in. a bill of objections filed in the 


Supreme Court of the District of Co-| 


}lumbia yesterday 
Justice alleged “that nine months have | 
now elapsed since the entry of the de- 
}cree upon consent with the five big | 


all evidences of stock ownership 
_stockyards, 


' perform 

their powers, 

the court. 
2. That defendants, within a 


sonable time, deliver to these trustees 
in 


stockyard railroads, and 


‘stock market journals, upon receipts 


} 


Although | | packers and that the defendants have | 


issued by. the trustees, the defendants 
ito execute such proxies or other evi- 
dences of transfer of the voting power 
as may be necessary to qualify said 
‘trustees to vote all such trust in- 
terests, to sell and convey the same. 
‘and to receive the dividends. 


Disposition of Stock 


3. That the trustees be authorized | 


es StOCK § ] * them at 
the Department of | £° sell the stock so held by th 


'a fair value, to others than defendants 


will afford the utmost opportunity for 


/not submitted any plans for the dis- | the acquisition of such stock by the 
| position of the said stockyards which | general public and particularly those 


this court has approved. The plans} 
now before the court cannot be 
‘proved because they are clearly 


such as give promise to carry out the! 


ap- | 
not | 


‘purpose of the decree, that the defend- | 


}ants should completely divest them- 
selves of all interests in 
yards, stockyard terminal railways, 
‘and market newspapers. Every 
‘gestion made in the said plans is based 
upon the proposition that the defend- 
ants should continue to hold securities 


| yards. 


the stock-| 
‘ther recommends that 
sug-| should be afforded all power necessary | 
to enable them to deterp 
reasonable valuation for the stocks of, 


be | 503 
to stop hostilities between the Arment- 


? 


who may be locally interested in the 
operation and management of the 
several yards, railroads and journals, 
the disposition of such stock to be 
completed within two vears, or such 
further time as the court shall grant. 


The Federal Trade Commission fur- | 
“the trustees | 


ine fair and 


defendants. They should 
full access to all past 


the 


granted and 


‘current books, correspondence, records 


“Your petitioner represents that the. 


submit to the court a plan or 


defendants have had ample time and | 
opportunity within which to formulate, 
and 


| 


Plans which the court could approve | 


and which would carry out the clear | 
purpose of the decree.” 


F. H. Prince & Co. Eliminated 


Embodied in the brief submitted to 


‘and all records and 
of the valuation committee referred to) 
‘in the plan of the defendants sub-/ 
‘mitted to 
and all records and correspon- | 
the | 


the court by the United States Govern- ! 


ment were the recommendations made | 


| by the Federal 


Trade Commission, ; 
which have been in the hands of the! 


Department of Justice for sdme time | 


but which have not been made public. 
'F. H. Prince & Co., 
ing company for the Swift and Ar- 
,under the action taken by the Depart- 
‘ment of Justice yesterday. 


iF. 
the proposed hold- | : 
Opportunity to Purchase 
mour interests, are totally eliminated. 
of 
is } iven by: 
| The Department of Justice objec ted | boule 06's . 


to the placing of the stockyards under | 


la 20-year operating 
pee Stockyard Company as provided 
by the Swift-Armour plan; 


lease to the Chi-' 
‘traffic 
to the pro- |. 


‘visions of the plan under which they | 


would 


| Stockyards; to the proposed syndicate 
‘and the character of the securities to 
between the Swift and Armour in- 
rterests and F. H. Prince & Co. 


approved of the plan for the following 
reasons: 
| “A-Inadequate assurance of final 
severance of defendants’ interests. 
‘B—Creation of monopoly 
would otherwise be illegal. 
“C—Failure of provision for sale of 
all yards separately 
| terests. 
) Subjection of 
to management of Chicago 
Company. 
| “E—Expansion of stock values 
favor of an underwriting syndicate in- | 
Cluding defendants. 


Stockyards 


“F—Vague and uncertain provisions | 


| 


relating to matters of finance.” 


‘Objections to Morris Proposal 


In regard to the Morris defendants 
the Department of Justice stated that 
‘theirs is not a plan for the sale 
their stockyard interests but merely 
‘an extension of five years within 
‘which to comply with the terms of 
‘the decree. 


receive first and second pre-' 
ferred’ stock in the holding company | 


In exchange for their interests in the; s 
ants and their associates, the oppor- 


of the stockyards companies and com- 
panies controlled by them or 
trolling them, and to the book 


records of the defendants so far as 


they are pertinent in any way to the| 
and particularly to the report | 


inquiry, 
correspondence 


the court on August 31,/} 
1920, 
dence of the defendants and of 
stockyards companies, including 
Federal Manufacturing Districi, the | 
Chicago Stockyard Company of Maine, 
H. Prince, and F..H. Prince & Co. 


“Opportunity to purchase the stock | 


each yard’s company 
to the pailroads, pre- 
ferabiy to such railreads as handle 
to the particular stockyard 
ratably in praportion to such traffic. 
“R--Public offering to livestock 
producers, 
“C__Offering to each companys 
tockholders, other than the defend- 


“A—Offering 


‘tunity of acquiring the stock. 


be issued by it, and to the agreement | 


“D.-Pubtic offering direct to local 


icitizens or municipalities. 


The Federal Trade Commission dis- | 
‘institutions not affiliated with the de- 


F 


w hich} 


combined yards! 


ie 
in 


| visit to the King and Queen. 


of | 


ers crossed from Denmark on 


The government also ob-'| 


jects to the defendants fixing the price, 


af which their interests are to 
sold and to the general vagueness of 
plans. 

The Federal Trade 
recommends, first, in regard 
Swift and Armour group: 

1. That three or five trustees be 
appointed by the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia, whose re- 


their 
Commission 
to the 


be | 


are staying at Buckingham 
while Prince Waldemar and his daugh- | 


“H—Formation of local syndicates 
to dispose of the stocks by banking 


fendants. 
Similar recommendations are made 
| in regard to the Morris interesis. 
It was asked by the Department of | 
_Justce that a decree be entered on. 
December 14 appointing trustees, in 


to separate in-| accordance with the petition entered | ing. 


yesterday. 


a 


DANISH MONARCH 
ON VISIT TO LONDON 


} Special cable to The Christian Science 


Monitor from its European News Office 

LONDON. England (Tuesday)—-The 
King and Queen of Denmark arrived 
in London this afternoon on a private 
They 
were accompanied by Prince Walde- 
mar of Denmark and his daughter, 
Princess Margaret. The royal travel- 
the 
Danish steamer Fionia, and were met 
at Victoria Station; London, by the 
King and Queen and Princess Mary, as 
well as Queen Alexandra and Princess 
Victoria. 

The King and Queen of Denmark 


duties and exercise) 
under the supervision of | 


réea- | 


| the réle of mediator in 
| or other relating or affiliated interests, 
'at such times and in such manner as| 


ing that he depended upon 


-menian tragedy.” 


con. | 
and | 


the | 


separately | 


/mer Ambassador to Turkey and 


Palace, | 


ACT AS MEDIATOR 
TO SAVE ARMENIA 


Invitation of League Assembly 
Accepted on Understanding 
That It Does Not Involve 
Obligations for United States 


nce Man 


© 


ialiv for The CRristean S 
from its Washington Ne 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
~President Wilson vesterday accepted 


Armenia, which 


ope 
ws (fii 


he was requested to undertake by the 


Nations in pursuance of a 
the League As- 


League of 
resolutian adopted by 


sembly on November 22 at Geneva and 


transmitted to the President of the 
United States on November 26 by Paul 
Hivmans, president the Council of 
the League. 

Mr. Wilson's acceptance was e¢abled 
to Mr. Hymans, the President declar- 
“assurances 
of the moral and diplomatic support of 
the principal powers” to help him end 
what the resolution of the League As- 
sembly termed the “horrors of the Ar- 
The President will 
appoint a representative to undertake 


ot 


ans and the Turkish Nationalists 
operating under Mustapha Kemal. 


No National Obligation 


In his message to Mr. Hymans the 
President made it clear that he agreed 
to the request of the League.on the 
understanding that the invitation io 


‘act as conciliator did not in any way 


involve a repetition of the mandate 
offer or involve military or material 
| obligations on the part of the United 
States Government. If the League 
accepts the President’s proffer of his 
good offices the League Council will 


| be expected to indicate the persons to 
’} whom the representative selected by 
the President will address himself in 


ithe effort to”bring peace out of the 
Armenian chaos. 

The general belief was that Mr. 
Wilson would feel averse to the ac- 
ceptance of the rédle of mediator at 
this time for a variety of reasons. It 
was indicated, however, that the hu- 
manitarian aspect of the League's re- 


quest made such a strong appeal to 


bow President that he felt the only 


solicitude 
sery 


'n 


iecourse consistent with his 
for Armenia wae to offer his 
ices. His acceptance was declared 
be in keeping with the United States 
Senate’s expression of extreme solici- 
tude for the Armenian people. 

A representative to act for him 
Armenia will not be appointed by the 
President until] he hears that his offer 
is acceptable to the League. Whom 
he will appoint is not yet known, but 
the name of Henry Morgenthau, for- 
Read 
' bassador-designate to Mexico, wil! not 
be omitted from any list of men pan 
able for such an important undertak- 
Maj.-Gen. J. G. Harbord, who 
'made a report on Armenia and advised 


mn 


against American acceptance of a man- 
‘date because of the military 


obliga~« 


tions it would involve, will] also be 


considered. 


Wood Report Unverified 


Neither the State nor the War Il[e-e 
partment had official information re- 
garding the press dispatches to the ef- 
fect that Maj.-Gen. Leonard Wood 
might be asked to lead an interna- 
tional force in Armenia. The rumor 
puzzled officials of the State Depart- 
ment, inasmuch as they took it for 
granted that a settlement would pro- 
ceed on the basis of the armistice now 
said to be in effect and through such 
mediation as the League Assembly de- 
cided on when the offer was made to 
the President. 

There was some difficulty in recon- 
ciling the idea of an armed force with 
the appointment of a civil mediator. 


ter are-to stay with Queen Alexandra! Newton D. Baker, Scretary of War, re- 


at Marlborough House. 


They expect | fu: sed to comment on the report that 


to remain in London for one week, then | Major-General Wood might be mus- 


to proceed to Paris. 
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President is 


' Black Sea. 
(that the sending of such a vessel 


Accept- | 
Act of | 


 Batum is in the republic 


-available to aid 


t dent’s 
| BaP. 


|Manitarian task 
_offices to end the present tragedy being 


ijected by 


| tered into the service of the League of 
| Nations. 


the Senate resolution the 
authorized to send a war- 
‘port of Batum on the 
[t was indicated yesterday 

at 
would avail little, as th: 
Armenia, whereas 
of Georgia 
Besides, the Senate resolution ex- 
plicitly states that the American force 


Under 


ship to the 


the moment 
trouble is inland in 


on the battleship would be employed 


to protect American citizens and in- 
terests, and therefore it would not be 
the Armenians. 


"| Text of President’s Message 


Following is the text of the Presi- 
cable message of acceptance: 
Paul Hymants, 
President of the 
League of Nations, 
land. 
I have the honor to acknowledge the 


«> 


oF - fm 
Switzer- 


Council 
Geneva. 


receipt of your cabled message. setting 


forth the resolution adopted by the 
Assembly of the League of Nations, re- 


>| questing the Council of the League to 
* arrive at an understanding with the 
governments with a view to entrusting 


a power with the task of taking the 
necessary measures to stop the hostili- 


' «| ties in Armenia. 


You offer to the United Statés the 
opportunity of undertaking the hu- 
of using its good 


enacted in Armenia, and you assure 
me that your proposal involves no 
repetition of the invitation to accept 


a mandate for Armenia. 


While the invitation to accept a 
‘mandate for Armenia has been re- 
the Senate of the United 


? 
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, and any material 


require the au- 
» Cor which is 
whose action I 
Tam willing, how- 
neces of the moral 
” yport, of the princi- 
l in a spirit of sym- 
ck the request of 
1e e of Nations, 
Y me and to proffer 
ediation through a 
ce 
}now being waged 
nian people and to 
accord to the con- 
. relying upon the 
@ague of Nations to 
3 avenues through 
r should be conveyed 


> whom it. should be} 


ooDROW WILSON. 


s is the text of the 
to President Wilson 
the League of Na- 
November 22 a reso- 

n the following terms: 
y, anxious to cooperate 
1 in order to put an 
rtest time possible to 
h Armenian tragedy, 
uncil to arrive at an 
with the governments 
of entrusting a power 
taking the necessary 
» the hoStilities be- 

i the Kemalites.” 

e League has, after 
ec! cided to transmit this 
rt > governments of all 

of the League and to 

f the United States. 

A oO a power which 

| fice to put an end 

) ‘g ble to the present 

E The proposal does 

tition of the in- 

pt a mandate for Ar- 

the Council does not 

the assumption of 

wht be unwelcome, it 

r to the United States 

ee undertaking this 

* sk seeing that the fate 

al been of special 

‘rican people ahd 

nt of the United States 

ad to delimit the 

nat country. As the 

at urgency the Council 

a reply within the 
delay. 

.. HYMANS, 
ici] of the League 


; a 


I may designate, | 


-habilitated the financial 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
HOLDING ELECTIONS 


Estimates of Results of Pooling 
Vary but There Is a Well De- 
fined Feeling That There May 
Be a Change of Government 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian. News Office 


VICTORIA, British Columbia—With 
156 candidates in the field, represent- 
ing over 20 different shades of political 
opinion, the provincial election cam- 


paign came to an end yesterday and 
voting to fill 46 seats in the Legislature 
takes place today. One Liberal candi- 
ate, Dr. W. H. Sutherland, has already 
been elected by acclamation. 
weeks past, the Hon. John Oliver, the 
Premier, and his ministers, have been 
touring the country and have mainly 
concentrated their energies to defend- 
ing the government’s records at well- 
attended campaigh meetings. 

Special stress has been laid on the 
Liberal Party’s record in having re- 
credit of 
British Columbia, and everywhere, by 
the members of all parties, the promise 
has been made that the people’s recent 
decision in favor of government con- 
trol of the sale of liquor will be sup- 
plemented by legislation at the next 
session. 


The Conservative Platform 


W. J. Bowser, the leader of the 
Conservative Party, has had meetings 
equally as crowded and enthusiastic 
as those held in the interests of the 


For six | 


izing effect on the Canadian market. 

Referring to the by-election vote, the 
manager suid: “They voted for pro- 
tection for 29 years prior to this, and 
I think the result would indicate a 
period of unrest. I don’t think they 
know what they want.” 

The city of London and manufac- 
turers urged upon the commission a 
continuance of the present protective 
tariff. Two deputations, on the other 


hand, urged a tariff reduétion; but 


asked if they had any plan for obtain- 


ing revenue if the tariff were abol- | 


ished, they said they had none. The 
commission sits in Windsor on Tues- 
day. 


GREEK MINISTER 
AT PARIS RESIGNS 


Mr. Romanos Attributes Mr. 
Veniselos’ Fall Partly to 
Long Absence From Greece 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its correspondent in Paris 


PARIS, France (Tuesday)—One con- 
sequence of events in Greece is the 
resignation of Mr. Romanos, the Greek 
Minister at Paris. Immediately after 


the fall of Mr. Veniselos was known, 
he placed his post at the disposition 
of the new government, 
now accepted the resignation and will 
be provisionally represented by a 
chargé d’affaires, Peter Metaxas. Mr. 
Romanos expresses his thanks to the 
Greek authorities, whose confidence 
he enjoyed in Paris for 10 years. 
During the war, for a period of six 
months, he declined to act for King 
Constantine, but continued to serve 
the Veniselist Government at Salonika. 


which has, 


LITTLE ENTENTE AS 
A DEFENSIVE PACT 


Alliance Is to Safeguard the In- 


tegrity and Independence of 


_ the Parties Thereto, in View 
of - Hungarian Interference 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 


LONDON, England — The same 
| Political facts which torpedoed French 
, designs in central Europe have, in 
their turn, largely contributed to the 


formation of what has been generally 


dubbed “The Little Entente,” writes 
W. Crawfurd Price in a special article 
to The Christian Science Monitor. 
This consists of a formal alliance be- 
tween Tzecho-Slovakia and Jugo- 
Slavia, which enjoys the pledgéd sup- 
pott of Rumania, and which, it is 
hoped, will become the basis of co- 
operation between all the states of 
central and southeastern Europe. It 
is desirable, therefore, that its im- 
portance should be widely recognized 
and its objects thoroughly understood. 

In the first place, it must be 
emphasized that the alliance is a/| 
purely defensive pact, drawn up with | 
the intention to safeguard the in-| 
tegrity and independence of the par-, 
ties thereto—this principally in view | 
of the persistent attempt of the Buda- 
pest Government to meddle in the in-| 
ternal affairs of these countries. It. 
is no longer a secret today that, with | 
the ultimate object’ of regaining | 
possession of _ territories latterly | 


under their domination but now freed | 


| 


} 


| 


garian seceintietiads: that is its siete 
purport—it is assured of the whole- 
hearted support of Rumania. Ruma- 
nia, however, wishes to go further, 


not only because French influence is | 


still powerful in Bucharest but also 
because she has, so to say, one leg in 
the Danube and the other in the Bal- 
kang. 

These influences are understood the 
more clearly when we remember that 
'while Tzecho-Slovakia not unnaturally 
regards Poland as well as Hungary 
with distrust, and has always in mind 
the possibility of a Polish-Magyar 
combination directed against her, Ru- 
mania has nothing to fear from War- 
saw, and is indisposed to quarrel un- 
necessarily with ohe of the pet pro- 
tégés of France. On the other hand, 
Bulgaria, while busily trjmming her 
sails to enter the Slavonic haven, has 
concentrated her Irredentist as&pira- 
tions against Rumania and (princi- 
pally) against Greece. Thus, while 
Tzecho-Slovakia has nothing, and 
Jugo-Slavia little, to fear from Bul- 


garia, Rumania cannot afford to re-. 


main indifferent to any possibility of 
hostile action against herself or 
Greece. Hence Take Jonescu insists 
that Greece must be brought into any 
arrangement which binds Rumania to 
definite action. 

The probabilities are that the 
entente, if not the formal alliance, 
will be extended to include Tzecho- 
Slovakia, Jugo-Slavia, Rumania and 
‘Greece. Its constitution will be elas- 
‘tie and its objects, while originally 
dictated by the Htngarian menace 
and the proposed Franco-Magyar 
Danubian Federation, will be ex- 


‘tended to resist any attempt of ihe| 


former enemy states to interfere with 
the application of the peace treaties. 
The cooperation of Poland will propb- 


ably be welcomed as a sign that her'| 
passion for continued aggrandizement | 


government candidates, and during; He feels that, 


in view of the active) ‘from their jurisdiction, the Magyars | 


‘has evaporated and that~she is ready 


perction Ts Plan 


- Assembly 


tian Science Monitor | 
News Office 


: York—Joint An-'| 
: sntion to save 
mM proposed by the 
: Assembly, accord- 
e from Boghos Nubar, 
Tmenian delegation at 
; ence, received here 
a-American Society. 
President Wilson urg- 
port the plan. 
al Mark L. Bristol, 
Tig Commissioner to 
0 the Near East Re- 
ources in Constan- 
y being exhausted 
at once to 
hittee to relieve 
ining permanent 
away from the 
r East Relief has ar- 
to the American Red 
work ‘and surplus 
S work. 
‘ong ef has received 
C n Armenia report- 
5 Batum filled with 
and children, and Tiflis 
hundreds of thousands 
weless and insufficient- 
Wanderers. Ther are 
ugees in the open fields 
ere they have been 


American women and 
‘8s have remained with 
their care in Eri- 
dropol, and else- 
Americans in Con- 
‘ » been working witb 
he United States naval 
ye the children from 
‘om the Crimea. The 
ery, with a ca- 
) pounds of bread 
e eening day and 
b to these refu- 
ith Russia. 


| PRUSSIA 
HENZOLLERNS 


Christian Science 


‘ox 


any (Tuesday)-+- 
_ developed in the 
g today during a de- 
 sscomaegna and the 


Over a bill 
for the Ho- 


e, Mr. Heilmann 

is already estimated 
8, —, he said, 
ived before the 

| . bill deprivine 
n family of this sup- 


Dideclared the Kaiser 
xe above discussion 


the course of the campaign he has. 
visited most points in the Province. 
Some of the main planks in his plat- | 


form have been the promise of a per | 


capita grant out of provincial reve- 
nues, to the municipalities of the 
Province to enable them to redress 
the serious financial plight into which 
they have drifted during recent years. 

He has promised a liquor bill, 


which will cater to the extremists of, 


neither sets of opinions, on the sub- 
ject of prohibition, and claims that, if 
he is elected, ample safeguards will 
be provided to prevent a resumption 


of wholesale drinking habits in the | 


Province. He hae bitterly assailed 
the government’s record, making an 
especial claim that its policies in set- 
tling returned soldiers on the land 
and in dealing with the problem of 
the rehabilitation of these men has 
failed. 

With the exception of one constit- 
uency, the Conservatives have candi- 


dates in the field all over the Prov- 


ince. A new feature in the political 
life of British Columbia is the pres- 


ence of nine Farmer candidates in. 


this election. Four of these are co- 


operating with the returned soldiers. 


in their efforts to be returned to the 
Legislature. There are 14 Independ- 
ent candidates in the field and 26 who 
are variously associated with Labor 
from its extreme to its more moder- 
ate viewpoints. 


Prospects of Campaign 


feeling that the government, 


jority in the Legislature. 


servative leader prophesies that his. 


party will be returned to power, while 
the Independents are hopeful of se- 
curing 10 ’or 12 seats in the new 
House. In the last Legislature, there 
were 33 Liberals, nine Conservatives 


and five Independents, the latter be-. 
ing classified as covering every shade 


of political thought outside of the 
Conservatives and Liberals. 


TRANSPORT WORKERS’ 
CONGRESS IN 1921 


Special caDdie to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 


GENEVA, Switzerland (Tuesday)— 
The international congress of the 
Federation of Transport Workers will 
take place at Geneva or Berne in 1921 
and will discuss the question of entry 
into, or severance from, the Amster- 
dam Syndicalist Union, in order to ad- 
here to the Third International at 
Moscow. 

British, French, American and Ger- 
man Socialist parties will be repre- 
sented at the international conference, 
which will commence on Monday at 
Berne. A Swiss subject, named 
Niquille, who has escaped from Rus- 
sia, declares that the Soviet Govern- 
ment is retaining as hostages 36 Swiss 
in terrible conditions. 


ee een ee oe 


MEETING PERPLEXED 
AT VOTE IN AYLMER | 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 


LONDON, 


government. 


papers, 
_dictory 

Estimates of the results of the elec- | terviews. 
tion vary, but there is a well deffned | 
if not prospect 


| defeated, will only have a narrow ma-/' France and England, others definitely 
The Con-/ declare that the real reason of Mr. 


Leygues’ precipitate return was a com- | 


| 


part he took in the events of 1917, he | have been conspiring to attack, their 
'cannot be persona grata to the present neighbors; it is also well known that, 


Addressing the French people, he text, they have endeavored to obtain 
declared that the elections show that | the allied consent to an increase of 


to settle down to cordia! relations 


'with Tzechc-Slovakia. 


‘using the Bolshevist danger as a pre- 


the Greek people have committed a/ their arméd forces, and thus to over- 


grave error, but he attributes the mis-| ridge Article 103 of the Trianon treaty. 


take purely to tfeasons of domestic | 
politics. 
Greek people disapprove of the na- 
tional policy of Mr. Veniselos and its 
magnificent results, which include the 


He cannot believe that the | 


liberation of 2,000,000 Greeks. 


Unfortunately Mr. Veniselos, for 


two years, has been absorbed by grave | 


external (affairs, and could not suffici- 
ently control the administration, nor 
could he, being absent, prevent the 
vexatious measures sometimes taken. 

Mr. Romanos believes the new gov- 


ernment to be sincere in assuring the 


Allies of its intention to follow to- 
ward France and England the same 
policy as that of Mr. Veniselos. If the 
Allies leave Smyrna and Thrace to 


Greece, Mr. Veniselos will un- 
doubtedly quickly-return to power. 
If they are taken away from Greece, 
French influence and the influence of 
all statesmen who have been at- 
tached to France, will be irrémedi- 
ably shattered. 

Thus the Allies would be making a 
serious blunder in turning towards 
Mustapha Kemal Pasha and away 
from the Greeks. The subject con- 
tinues to fill the columns of the news- 
which contain most contra- 
accounts of the London in- 


is 


While some believe that there 


of a compromise between 


plete and unbridgeable difference of 
views. 
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COURT ENJOINS 
SALES OF LIQUOR 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 
from its Western News Office 

CHICAGO, Illinois — Injunctions 
against 31 saloons, in addition to those 
granted last week, have been issued by 
Judge K. M. Landis in the United 
States Court, restraining them from 
selling liquor or in any way violating 
the provisions of the prohibition laws. 
Ten days are given the defendants to 
file their answers showing cause why 
the request of the Attorney-General to 
have the places closed as _ public 
nuisauces should not be made perma- 


\ister for Foreign Affairs, 
| January 


Furthermore, the Magyars have been |, friendly neighbor; 


will need to establish confidence in, 


secretly employing hired agents to 
stir up discontent in Slovakia and 


Transylvania. 


Magyar Aims 

The aim of Maygar propaganda is to 
sow dissensions between the Tzechs | 
and the Slovaks by means of fake Slo- 
vak journais and pampblets, and asys-| 
tem of espionage has also been organ- 
ized in certain districts. Altogether | 
3640 agents were sent outto Slovakia, | 


down before she can be regarded as 
while Bulgaria | 


\ new 


Austria must necessarily remain 
outside of any scheme until ner future 
statue has been clearly resolved; 
Hungary has much animosity to live 


her attitude toward Greece and Ru- 
mania. It is all, of course, the old 
diplomacy over again, but until the 
methods prove their worth in 


actual practice (and one might add, 


| 


unti] the great powers set an example 
in their application), one is compelled 
to welcome any negotiations which 
have for their objects the preserva- 


‘tion of peace and the completion of | 
’|/ the work of reorganization left so un- 


whose object it was to spread propa- finished by the Paris Conference. 


ganda in favor of the reestablishment | 
of the former kingdom of Hungary 
and also to asceftain the strength of 
the military forces of the Tzecho- 
Slovakian Republic. 


| 


Magyar propa- } 


ganda also exploited the religious sen- | 


timents of the Slovaks and Transyl- 
vanians. In addition to all this secret 
activity and preparation of a military | 


nature, declarations by leading Slovak | 


politicians left no doubt as to the real | 


intention of the Hungarian Govern- 
ment. They openly 


declared their. 


desire for a restoration of the former. 


Hungarian kingdom—a 


declaration | 


which in itself entailed a threat to all. 


their neighbors. 


The Magyar press does not hide its | 


sympathies with Germany, or even, 
indeed, with the fugitive 
himself. Dr. Muller, the German Min- 


» 
20 


last: 
lution will bring us a revision of our | 


Magyars. 
people constitute one of the pillars of | 
European equilibrium, and we hope 
that they will obtain such a position as 
is their due.” 


Peace Not Durable 


Baron Richthofer, the German 
Democratic leader, has also declared 
that he cannot imagine that the peace | 
concluded in the Near East can be'| 


durable, and he assured Hung ¢ | | 
_ ae ae Tucker K. Sands, formerly an official 


she may rely upon the sympathy of 


Germany. 
sons Tzecho-Slovakia 


and Jugo- 


Slavia, Rumania and also Austria, | 
Bolling said that Mr. 


continue to distrust Hungary, and 
it will, therefore, be understood why 
the three former countries have con- 
sidered it necessary to come to a 
common agreement of a defensive na- 


nent. Edward J. Brundage, Attorney- 
General, seeks to have the, places 
closed for the period of one year as) 
public nuisances, and any disregard | 
of the temporary injunction makes the 
owners of the saloons iiable to cita-| 
tion for contempt of court, 
PLOTS IN BOLOGNA 


Special cable to The Christian 5c ience 
Monitor from its European News, Office 


ROME, Italy (Tuesday)—The “Tri- 


buna” declares that the Bolsheviki at | 


'Bologna organized a plot in which 
‘three Hungarian Bolsheviki also par- 
ticipated. The Hungarians and five 
Bolshevist municipal councilors who 
are charged with complicity in a mur- 
der have been arrested by the police. 


Ontario-—-At the second! Thé plot.is alleged to hgve been di- 


meeting in Ontario of the Dominion! rected toward the massacre of the 
Government tariff commission held! monarchical councilors, who formed 


here on Tuesday, the deputations heard 
included one from the town of Aylmer 
in East Elgin, where a government 


supporter was recently defeated in a_ 


by-election by a Farmer advocate of 
low tariff. The town itself voted 2 
to \l agaimst the protection candi- 
date, but the Mayor, speaking for the 
whole town today before the tariff 
cammission, urged that the policy of 
protection be maintained. Aylmer, he 
said, wants protection, but, for some 
reason he.could not understand, voted 
against it. Even farmers in the vicin- 
ity of Aylmer, he said, were satisfied 
with the tariff. Farms had doubled 
in value. 

The manager of a milk company told 
the commission that his company had 
established itself in Canada four years 
ago because of the protective tariff 
on milk. He declared that were it not 
for the protective tariff, the conditions 
of the milk market in the United States 
at the present time would mean the 
| dumping on the Canadian market of 
‘huge quantities of American milk 


!products, which would have a demoral- 


, 


the minority. Rae 


BREAD PRICES REDUCED 
Special] to The Christian Science Monitor 


PROVIDENCE, Rhode - Island— 
Practically. all the large bakeries of 
the city have reduced the price of 
bread 1 cent a loaf. The pound loaf 
will retail at 11 cents while the 24 
ounce loaf will be sold for 16 cents. 


ture against such dangers as may 
‘arise through offensive actions on the 
|part of Hungary. 


Emperor | ¢-oss-examination yesterday by Jos-| with the Federal Power Commission, | 


eph Walsh, chairman of the Congres-;| it was announced on: 


‘sional select committee investigating number covering all applications up| 
tto November 27. 


Stated on) 
“If we hope that | 
force of circumstances and future evo- | | Shipping Board operations, 


treaty, we wish the same also to the! p,other-in-law 
We know that the Magyar | spipping Board, said that in one in- 


' 


' 


Bolling in the shipping scandal. 
Sands had) 


MR. BOLLING AIDED 


HIS FRIENDS ONCE: 


Shipping Board Treasurer Denies 
Receiving Bribe or Sharing) 
$40,000 Gratuity — Charge 
Against Mr. Sands Repeated 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—Under | 


R. Wil- 


President 


Bolling, 
and treasurer of the 


mer 


stance at least he had aided his 
friends in Shipping Board matters, | 
‘but he denied emphatically that he | 
‘had shared in the $40,000 gratuity al- 
leged to have ben paid by the Dow- 


SUPREMACY IN 
GAS WARFARE AIM 


Training to Poimt Where It Is 
Impossible for Any Nation to 
Have Gone Further Is Pur- 
pose of United States Army 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Training in gas warfare “to the 
point where it is impossible for any 


nation to have gone further” is the 
aim of the Chemical Warfare Service 


for the future, according to the an-/|. 


Amos A. | !D&, 
|dered by its chief counsel regarding 


i revocation of the permit granted the 


nual report of Brig.-Gen. 
Fries, chief of that service. The re- 
port was made public yesterday. 


sion within the last week. One of 
these calls form the building of five 
dams, reservoirs and conduits and 


‘four power houses along Kings River. 


Calffornia. The project is proposed 
by-the Department of Public Service of 
the city of Los Angeles, and is expect- 
ed to develop about 200,000 horse- 
power. 

The Nevada-California,Power Com- 
pany plans to build two power houses, 
with dams, reservoirs and conduits on 
Levining creek, Mono County, Cali- 
fornia, and two power houses with di- 
version dams, reservoirs and conduits 
on Bishop creek, Inyo County. Califor- 
nia. The Southern California Edison 
Company plans to build seven dams 
and reservoirs, six diversion dams, 12 
conduits and five power houses on the 
San Joaquin River. Eight of the 11 
projects last week are in California. 

The commission, at its latest meet- 
formally approved an opinion ren- 


“The world war demonstrated that | York Mining Company for failure to 
an enemy bent on aggression cannot | use it. The chief counsel held that rev- 
'be trusted to live up to any set rules 


of war. Methods of warfare develop 
just as all peaceful pursuits develop 
and they will continue to do so until 
such time as the nature of mankind 
as a whole has so changed that wars 
can be relegated to the past,” says 
Brigadier-General Fries. 

“The United States has wisely de- 
cided to continue the Chemical War- 
fare Service with sufficient powers and 
with sufficient funds to develop its 
possibilities, not for aggression in any 
way whatsoever, but to insure that if 
American boys must ever again 
shoulder arms in defense of the lib- 
erties of their country they will do so 


/on an equal footing with any other | 
‘resolution was passéd at the second 


nation so far as chemical warfare is 
concerned. 


“The American is truly a sportsman, | conference 


‘ocation of the permit was a matter 


for the Secretary of Agriculture. 
rather than the Federal Power Com- 
mission. 


RAILWAYMEN TO 
ASSIST STRIKERS 


emt eee eee eee ee ee 


International Conference Votes 
Assistance to Scandinavian 
Workers in Coming Strike 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor trom its Muropean News Uffice 


LONDON, (Tuesday}—A 


England 


day’s proceedings of the internationa! 
of railwaymen’s repre- 


and in war, as in sport, he is perfectly sentives, empowering the genera! 
willing to stand any punishment pro-, council of the International Federa 
viding he has an opportunity to give | tion to take all such measures as 
as well as take. The really serious Ob-| might be useful in helping railway- 
jections to chemical warfare in the! men in Sweden and Norway in the 
world war arose from the fact that the} strike to be declared tomorrow in 


| 


} 


| 


ney Shipbuilding Corporation for in- | 
fluence in procuring contracts from california are included among the | the custom duties on some articles 


the Board. 
Mr. 


committee the counter charge against | 


For these and other rea- Of 2 Washington, District of Columbia, 


bank, whose testimony involved Mr. 


Mr. | 


charged him with having received part | 
of the $40,000 said to have been given 


| Another motive for the conclusion | 


| of 


the agreement lay in the danger of | 


| the reestablishment of the old Austro- | 


|'Hungarian system under 
of a Danubian federation. Efforts to 
this end were only to be counteracted, 
‘in the opinion of these three states, 
by immediate friendly cooperation on 
‘the basis of absolute equality. The 
time, to facilitate a return to nor- 
mal conditions and the promotion. o 
mutual trade ,velations, and it, 
fore, finally disposes of all the west- 


‘ 


the cloak | 


agreement was destined, at the same. 


ej 


there- | 


ern European schemes for a federa- 


tion of the Danubian states. As a 
matter of fact, the interests of the 
Balkan and Denubian states have be- 


come so closely interwoven that any-| 


thing done within one group must 
naturally react upon the other. 


Rumania’s Attitude 


It now becomes advisable to con-— 
sider why Rumania has not entered | 
unreservedly into the new triple en- | 
tente, and what are the probable fu- 


ture developments. In so far as the 
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The Firs irst £ Chesil of Christ, Scientist, in Boston, Announces 
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By Clarence W. Chadwick, C. S. B., of Omaha, Nebraska 


Member of the Board of Lectureship of This Ohurch 
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Friday Evening, December 3, 1920, at 8 o'clock 
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alliance is directed against the Hun- 


j 
' 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


angry with him for having refused 
to use his influence to quash an in-' 
dictment against the banker. 


ee 


THE CYPRESS MARKET 


| 
Special to The Christian Science MOM it Of csbeie 


from its Southern News Offite 


JACKSONVILLE, - 
to come, and in _ orderly 
according to J. J. Wigging- 
ton, chairman on market conditions 
and trade extension, before the an- 


as a bribe because he, Mr. Sands, was. 


Florida—Stabili- 
gation of the cypress market is cer- 
tain 
fashion, 


nual convention of the Cypress Asso-— 
| clatiga: wath. met in Jacksonville. 


ee be qeerneiiate 
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SEWING ‘BIRD 


An interesting reproduction of an old 
time useful article. Silver plated bird 
clamps firmly on table holding oae 
end of sewing in mouth; 4% in. high 
with plush needle and pin cushions. 
A delightful sewing gift. Z696. 1.25. 
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Our Holiday Catalog 
Other charming and unusual gifts 
from the newest and most original 
to old-time reproductions are illus- 
trated in our Holiday Catalog. 
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central empires, as wel] as most other i those coifitries. 


countries, except the United . States, 
had agreed not to use it. Under such | 
circumstances a real sportsman who. 


lives up to his agreement suffers a ter-| gium 


rific handicap. No such handicap can | 


The session opened at Unity House, 
‘the railwaymen’s headquarters, this 
morning, when Mr. Beuwens of Bel- 
read a telegram stating tha’ 
, Belgium had commenced prosecution 


occur in the future, with the Chemical : against railwaymen who refused 10 


Warfare Service thoroughly alert to 
the possibilities of that arm, and given 
funds and power to prosecute its re- 
search, its development and its train- 


ing to the point where it knowWs that 
it is impossible for any other nation to} agreed. 
The knowledge | with, automatic couplings were dis- 
among other nations that the United | 


have gone further. 


States is doing this will go a long way 
toward déterring them from forcing 
hostilities, knowing’ that the United 
States with its incofnparable natural 
resources and highly developed manu- 
facturing possibilities will be able to 
manufacture and deliver on the battle- 
field a greater quantity of chemicals 
than any other single nation, or in- 
deed any other group of nations.” 


PERMITS FOR POWER 


handle munitions of war destined for 
Poland. J. H. Thomas, the chairman, 
proposed that a resolution of protest 
be directed from the conference to the 
Belgian Government, which was 
Among the matters dealt 


cussed as a prevention against ac- 
cident, Mr. Bidegarry of France rais- 
ing the question. 

A resolution was passed urging 
upon the respective governments the 
necessity of adopting all safety appli- 
ances to reduce fatalities and acci- 
dents on railways. The conference 
concluded at midday. 


— = —— 


SOCIALISTS SPLIT IN ITALY 
Special cable to The Christian Science 
M4nitor from its Earopearn News Office 


ROME, lLItaly (Tuesday)—The pro- 


PROJECTS SOUGHT | jccals put forward at the Socialist 


-—-. oe ee 


Special.to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, 


bia—Applications for permits for 105. 
ower developments have been filed | the Socialist Party proper. 


Tuesday, this | 


Of the total, 11) 


were filed during the week which 


Wilson’s | ended on that date. 


The total horsepower involved in 
the first: 99 applications, eliminating 
all duplications, is 7,726,000, it was 
/ said, of which 4,790,000 is involved on 
navigable rivers, and the remaining 


2,936,000 on public lands and reser-. 
| other 


| vations. 
A number of large developments in | 


projects brought before the commis- 


|congress at Imola on Sunday to pre- 
serve the unity of the Socialist Party 
| failed 
District of Colum-: whose tendencies are Communist, wil! 


completely. Certain groups. 
now proclaim their separation from 
Amon: 
the-Communists will be the Florence 
group. 
BARCELONA’‘’S FINANCIAL CRISIS 
Special cable t6é The Christian Science 
Monitor from 1tS8 Kuropean News Office 
MADRID, Spain (Tuesday)——-The 
Ministerial Council has decided to 
give to the Bank of.Spain a guarantee 
in order to improve the financial sit- 
uation in Barcelona, where a textile 
crisis is threatened which will affect 
national industries. The ofti- 
cial journal publishes an increase in 


imported. 
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There 


Parisian in the shortish vamp and high arch. 
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heightens the effect of a pretty arch 
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Dba 
and 


novation at the 

d Table 

a " gnished the other 
er, to find the broth- 
yund table gathered 
He yulletin board, in- 
in their accustomed 
mous oaken table? 
‘you, my friend, you 
sd when you discov- 
ff this unwonted in- 
Metin board, whose 
@ usually read only 
ry in the outer pas- 


oy 


h some among our 


pushed your way 
ig to ascertain what 
n iing could thus 
p from their chosen 
‘as if yourself awed 


of the proclamation. 


l as foilows: 

date the hospi- 
| Table Club will be 
urday evening from 
es accompanied by 
te dinner served. 
Ouse Committee.” 

war the greatest 


mere 
{is 


i not been re-. 


“e excitement. The 


|}my husband,” 


; 
iters. All down our list of members 
| the same thing had happened. 

It was Mrs. Bondsalesman who 
dragged the Poet forth. 

“Oh, do come and sit with me at the 
round table, and say some of your 
witty things for me,” she gurgled at 
him in his Jair in the sanctum. Obedi- 
ently the Poet followed her, but his 
face was a study in suppressed elo- 
quence. He sat down at the round 
table, looking like a little boy who 
has been set a task as punishment. 

“So this is that wonderful round 
table I've heard so much about from 
she exclaimed. The 
Bondsalesman avoided the eve of his 
friend, the Poet, and tried to hum a 
tune. 

. “And do you really write some of 
|your poems here?” she went on, for 
,her warm-hearted enthusiasm knew 
,;no mercy. The Poet tried hard two 
boas gp of something to say. A gentle 
‘and polite being, by pature, his em- 
| barrassment at his lack of words was 
| pitiful. : 

| “How do you get all your ideas? 
Do you think them up, or do they 
just come?” she went on. 


Twice the Poet tried to speak, but. 
lips | 


no sound came, although his 
moved. 

“I read a lot of 
course, I've read all of yours. 
you adore Browning?” 
leaning toward the Poet, gazing into 
his almost averted face. 

“Yes,” gasped the Poet at last. and 
the monosyllable seemed to afford 
him great relief. 

“You'll dine with 


poetry—and, 


us, of course,” 


'Mrs. Salesman continued, “and per-| 


haps afterwards we can find a quiet 
spot where you can read me some of 
your verse.” 

“I—I'm sorry-——l've a fearfully im- 


mered. 
you—I must run. Good night.’ He 
fled for the door without waiting for 
a reply. 

It was a week, as you noted, 
stranger, before we saw him again. 
For once the Poet had been conquered. 


THE MOTHER OF 


ight be in what tur-. 


|, but at the thresh- 


revolution itself 
had set up a mighty 
hurly-burly innova- 
1 well satisfied that 
ably fortified against 
les of change. Had 
1 a time swept into 


ss house committee 


to make a reading 
lvate dining 
hors $f this procla- 
‘of the fate of their 
ere they so swollen 
ice that they dared 
from within, recking 
ophe to follow? 

‘to this effect, if ex- 
lore colloquially, the 
Otherhood stood be- 
d edict of the house 
laculated their com- 
s they were shaken 
fords could nat ade- 
heir feelings. More 
in anger they made 
lo their seats, there 
calm as they could 
ne Strange spinnings 
el. Not for more 
4 a woman set foot 
rded precincts —and 
r € afternoon, upon 
the redecoration of 
jous representations 
at that time, to the 
sandthe experiment 
repeated. And now, 
¥, a rash committee 
it at our heads. 

me up on the ’phone 
it, I'd of thought you 
said the Bondsales- 
he Poet, the worthy 
jar Shattered beyond 
th of his emotion. 
“i the Poet, “that I 


hee 
hee. 
a 


k 


at 
7 


a 
q 4 


be 
ssor of Literature. 
wn, for we had not 


that the thing was | 


no time to re- 
The 


a 


ty to prepare. 


iid find us in a new. 
are surprised at the character of the | 
that. 


er. 


j 
3 


” he called. 


table for Mrs. 


myself tomorrow | 


r friend, as you re- 
like men who sud- 
Ah ve unknowingly 


. sah,” Cato apolo- 
‘but all the window 
es i, sah, by the 
hin’ but telephone 


oa 
4 


| followed, for we 
this revelation of 
_ It was clear, how- 

esman felt it in- 
n to make some de- 


ll do it tomorrow 


ith,” he explained. they walk up the long passage lined | raveled. 


se until | do.” 
| that his excuse was 
ir manner we made 
le bachelors among 
hought it palpably 
| rain tomorrow,” 
: In our hearts 

make no differ- 

a roof over the 


Stranger, had 


Or and glitter; suit cri as 'to 190 
ee ns 8 tee < Pah type—lighter than the old. 
n, The ladies ar-! heavy solid gold bullion. with the fig- | diminution in weight, coupled 

md overflowed even| ure of a harp surrounded by a wreath | Peet ati har we 
| Poet had tried| of shamrock, and a vine of the same | 
a table by the| extending around | 
not | 
who | 
bulletin board | 


i walls as on that 


The Poet had 
foe the others 
_he alone was un- 
i morer had a 
e had 
fe and four daugh- 


’ i; je 


- 
. ae 


room? | 


utation of making. 
— 


Saturday,” 


roken by the Bond-. 
| That. 
responded on the: 


PARLIAMENTS 


BY SIR HENRY LUCY 


/ Specially tor The Christian Science Monitor 


| 


. The House of Commons has been'| 
with the final 
The. 


in dealing 
stages of the Home Rule Bill. 
indifference that marked the hurried 


engaged 


progress of the committee stage was. 


again predominant. That ordinarily 
crucial procedure narrowly escaped 
interruption by a count out. 


whipped in, and. discussion 
sumed, the trnuants again disappeared, 
something less than a score of mem- 


i AE ee el, ect 


bers perfunctorily considering amend-. 


ments moved. 
It is among the many quaint cus- 
toms at the Lord Mayor’s banquet 


that the Premier shall be led at slow | 


pace all round Guildhall. First in 
the procession on Tuesday eame the 
| Lord Mayor’s sword-bearer and his 
mace-bearer. Then a medley of 
sheriffs and aldermen; the new Lord 
Mayor next the Premier. Bringing 
up the rear came other of His Maj- 
‘esty’s ministers bidden to the feast. 
'Remembering past days, when his 
hame was anathema in the city, Mr. 
_Lloyd George must have realized 
afresh the marvelous changes the 
Whirligig of time has brought about 
/wWhen he heard himself loudly ac- 
|claimed in the temple of extreme 
Toryism., 

something like a 
were crammed into the Guildhall on 
the oceasion of the banquet. It a 
great event, both in municipal life and 
the political world. The competition 
for places is sharp. Court dress or 
uniform is de rigeur; but those who 
have neither are not refused admit- 
tance because they present themselves 
in ordinary evening dress. Nearly 
every one has a uniform of some kind, 
and the scarlet and gold lace, the 
nodding plumes, the medals and the 
orders, add considerably to the varied 
‘splendor of the scene. 
People attending for the first time 


i 
i 


thousand guests 


is 


feast. They naturally imagine 
the City of London, on this the proud- 
est day of the revolving year, will 
exceed itself in the magnificence of 
the repast it spreads. As a matter of 
fact, the Lord Mayor’s banquet is 


a cold collation. 

A prominent feature in the ani- 
‘mated picture is provided by His 
Majesty's judges arrayed in ermine- 


trimmed red gowns crowned by full-. 


bottomed wigs. Seated in solitary 
state on a high chair in a court of 
justice this costume serves to invest 
their lordships. with an imposing air 
of distinction. That is all very well. 
But the prisoner at the bar and the 
public in the rear of the court were 
never intended to get a back view of 
the learned judge. At the Guildhall 
on Lord Mayor's day repeated oppor- 
_tunity for this is presented. On arrival 


| with a thousand people at the end of 
which the Lord Mayor stands to receive 
his guests. Then they walk in the 
procession round the Guildhall on 
their way to seats at the main table. 
There has been brought to light a 
suit of clothes described as the court 
garments Of a member of the Irish 
Parliament who represented County 
Cavan in the year 1774. It has turned 


lace, 
} when Ireland had her own Parlia- 
fouples: the Pro- ment her sons spared neither money 
brought the’ 


on view in a shop in Chicago. The 


maroon broadcloth. embroidered with 


the skirt. The 


breeches are of a deep yellow plush, | 
and the three-cornered cocked hat is. 


; 
’ 


of black beaver, covered with gold 
From this it would appear that 


nor taste \in the effort to live up to 


it in the matter of clothes. 


O01 | 
Don't | 
the lady said, | 


portant engagement,” the Poet stam-. 
“So pleased to—to—have met. 


AS soon, 
as the necessary quorum of 40 were’! 
was rez, 


what in other circles would be called. 


HASSANI, THE COINS 


' 


_ OF THE MOORS 


) For many years in Morocco it had. 


| been the custom to designate the na- 
live 
| Hassani, because they were first struck 
tu the reign of Moulay Hassan in 1881, 


‘although the names of Azizi, Hafidi,. 


| and Yousoufi could have been applied 
equally well to the coins issued in the 
reigns of the succeeding sultans, Mou- 


lay Abd-el-Aziz, Moulay Abd-el-Hatid, 


‘4nd Moulay Youssef. When wishinz 
ito be precise, the Moors often called 
if the money of the Makhgzen, i. e., 
‘the government. 

‘The humber of coins minted were 
ulne—five in silver and four in bronze. 
The silver ones were called the rial. 
the half-rial, the quarter-rial, the 
dirhem (tenth of a rial), and the 
bilioun or guirsh (twentieth of a rial). 
They were respectively expressed in 
terms of the peseta Hassani as fol- 
lows: 5.00, 2.50, 1.25, 0.25. The bronze 
pieces were called 10 mouzounas, 
mouzounas, and 1 
pressed in the same terms, 0.10, 
10.09, 0.02, and 0.01. It had become 
customary to call the fifth of a rial 
a peseta Hassani, and to use it 
a unit in reckoning because it was 
‘analogous to the monetary systems 


- 
7 


as 


Cr France and Spain, where the franc | 
the | 


and the peseta are fifths of 
pieces corresponding to the Moorish 
‘rial, but actually it was of a higher 
| Value than the others. 
sani was first struck 
from the old Spanish system which 
_was based on the douro (dollar), di- 
| vided into halves, quarters, and twen- 
| tieths, the last named being called 
“reales de vellon,” which became re- 
spectively corrupted into Arabic to 
rials and billiouns. 


Hassani money: 


) 
| There were two types of the real 


the reign of Moulay-el-Hassan, and at | 
the commencement of that of Moulay | 


Abd-el-Aziz. 
rial piece weighing 29 gr. 116. 


| from ¢ 
new; 


as with the French dollar. 


er., 
its foundation in 1907 


Since the 


State Bank of Morocco was exclusively | 
the | 


charged with the purchase ot 
precious metals, with the minting oi 
the coins, and with the various mone- 


tary operations, all to be for the bene- | 
ac- | 


fit of the Moroccan Government 
cording to the Act of Algeciras, Art. + « 
The mintages which were interrupted 
in 1905 were resumed by 
‘bank in 1911 and were made at the 


El-Hassan. 
‘done in Paris, Birmingham and Berlin. 


Millions Disappear 

In 37 years, from 1881 to 1917. about 
199.000,000 of pesetas Hassani were 
put into circulation, but all that re- 


mained was 37,000,000, which was the | 


maximum amount ever paid into the. 
This was in. 


bank after the harvest. 
1917-18. Thus about 164,000,000 prac- 
tically disappeared from circulation, 
part of which no doubt having 
been melted down for the 
ture of the native jewelry, but the 
ereater part no doubt hoarded up or 
buried in the manner of the Moor. 

In order to understand the reason 
for the principal fluctuations —of 
Hassani in the money markets at 
Madrid and France, which eventually 
led to its recent suppression (so far 
as the French zone is concerned af 
anv rate). it is necessary to devote 
some consideration to the Spanish and 
French moneys which have been and 
‘are still being used in Morocco ex- 
tensively. 

Before 1906 the former circulated 
‘abundantly in Morocco, but after that 
the rise in the exchange in Madrid 
‘favored the return of Spanish money 
to Spain, it being replaced by tbe 
'“Hassani’ minted in the .reign of 
Moulay Abd-el-Aziz. To some extent 
it reappeared in Morocco after 1%12 
when the Spaniards commenced the 


a 


domination did 
zone, where it circulated 
Tangier had been the 
exchange operations 
the Atlantic ports 
by telegraph, and 


But its 
the French 
very little. 
market for 
Morocco _ until 
were connected 


prices, whether for Spanish, French, | 
or English money were regulated in. 
alone. 


'Madrid. Hassani money was 
affected according to the local offers 
‘and demands. For trade purposes a 
conversion from Hassani to a check 


‘on Paris necessitated an intermediate | 


conversion into Spanish currency— 
quotations for which had to be ob- 
‘tained from Madrid. Thus, it came 
about that in all the Atlantic ports 


the price of a check on Paris was | 


expressed directly in terms of Hassani, 
account being taken of the two opera- 
‘tions which finally had to be un- 
In short, it was the Madrid 
market which dominated the situation 
on account of the prevalence of 
‘Spanish money in Morocco. 
had its inconveniences inasmuch as 
'Morocco had to submit to all the 


fluctuations taking place in Madrid. 


Nevertheless, there was this advan- 
/ 


tage that it was possible to undertake 
big operations on the Madrid | ex- 
‘change, whereas dealing in Morocco 
u Inited States _was limited to very small proportions. | 
ae pe States, ane te nats As has already been said, from 1902 | 
| 5 the Hassani minted was of the 
This | 
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coins by the general name of. 


mouzouna—ex- | 


When the Has- | 
it was copied | 


(1) the old Hassani, 
which comprised the coins minted in| 


It was heavier, a one! 
The | 
‘old Hassani was gradually withdrawn | 
irculation to be replaced by the | 
(2) the new Hassani was first. 


struck in 1901-2, the rial weighing 25| Middle of 1917, 


the state) 


Hotel des Monnaies at Paris, as were) 
those minted in the reign of Moulay | 
Those struck later were | 


manufac- | 


occupation of their zone of influence. | 
not extend to, 


in) 


This | 


“Ward's “A Line A Day” Books j 


immediate wants of the country, had 
the effect of causing depreciation in 


’ 


mintage out of all proportion to the. 


its exchange value, which was accen-— 


tuated in 1905 in consequence of a very 


poor harvesting, necessitating larze | 


imports of grain. Morocco thus be- 
came to a great extent a debtor coun- 
try abroad. In the settlement Spain 
‘found herself at a great disadvantage. 
and in consequence of this, and of the 
fact that there was no regular market 
abroad for Hassani, it became neces- 
sary for certain French banks, capital- 
ists, and merchants in Morocco to fur- 
nish credit for remittances to Paris 
against the deposit or sale of the Has- 
sani in the country itself. It was thus 
that the intermediary of Madrid grad- 
‘ually became eliminated in regard to 
‘commercial transactions ,with other 
countries. 


Francs in Morocco 
The frane did not 
ance until 1907, the year of the bom- 
bardment of Casablanca, when it wa* 
used by the French Treasury to meet 
the payments of the corps of occupa- 
tion. Afterward, it circulated 
freely on the increase of the effective 
army. It was not until 1912, when the 
‘government of the French Protec- 
torate was organized, that it adopted 
the Hassani money as legal tender 
concurrently with that of the franc. 
| People in the coast towns, as well as 
in some of the villages, were already 
used to reckoning in franes, and they 
soon became used to the actual French 
coins. The old method of buying a 
franc check gradually disappeared. 
Notwithstanding this, Hassani silver 
still remained in general use amon: 
ithe natives. At any rate, they wanted 
Owing to the war, however. 
‘which caused the disappearance of 
French silver, and the substitution of 


' metal. 


ternative than to pay in bank notes, 


The natives, never having been used 


picious of it, and lost no time in con- 
verting it into Hassani, thus causing a 
great demand and a consequent rise in 
its price with the inevitable specula- 
‘tion, which was. only temporarily 
stayed by the release of a certain 
amount of coin by the State Bank, and 
an attempt on the part of the govern- 
stabilize the rate. In the 
however, came 
great rise in the price of silver metal, 


‘ment to 


to paper money, were naturally sus-| 


; 


. 


i was 


make its appear- | 


more | 


to 


paper money, there was no other al- 


the French military authorities being | 
the chief buyers of the native produce. | 
when oxen go astray they generally | | 

‘low the orange grove.- It was only a 
few hundred yards from the din and 
The boss went on to Say | 
that in this instance I might try first | 


time previously. 


the : 


which added to the difficulties of the’ 


| government inasmuch as they -would 


of free coin. There was aiso the pos- 
sibility that speculators might take 
advantage of the situation to buy up 
the coin from the natives in order to 
‘melt it down. Eventually, after more 
'futile efforts to stabilize the rate, 


| became nothing more than a monetary 
instrument vaiued in francs. 
effect. was immediate: 


French 
This 


paper 


_ther depreciation of 
was in 


'money was stopped. 
October, 1917. 


For two years this policy Was suc-| 


cessfully pursued. The par rate simpli- | 
‘tance I 


fied business and permitted the em- 
ployment of small coins, of which the 
French currency was almost destitute. 
But, a new and extraordinary rise in 
‘silver upset everything again. It was 
certain that, if that price were to be 
maintained, Hassani would be forced 
from its par position because it was 
practically impossible to mint fresh 
coins and speculation would soon 
make the existing stock disappear 
from circulation; and thus the cash re- 
serves would be exhausted. Many 
energetic measures were put into op- 
eration by the Protectorate Govern- 
ment to tide over the crisis which 
ensued, including the abandonment of 
the parity vaiue, ail leading eventu- 
‘ally, in March, 1920, to the “Dahir” 
decreeing the demonetization of Has- 
sani. The exchange was effected at 
a rate of 200 per cent, and the treas- 
ury, to facilitate the work of buying. 
advanced notes to all] the public of- 
fices and native authorities, receiving 
coins in exchange. The kaids and 


it ; 
. . i 

was decided to place Hassani and the . 
franc on a par basis, and so the former. whole day before me®* decided to take 
ithings easily. 

The | edly along at his usual pace, his shoe- | 


Hassani came | /ess feet falling with a muffled thud 


into free circulation again, and fur-| 


' 


IN SEARCH OF A 
TRUANT OX 


fragrant honeysuckie, while two huge 


oaks, their branches loaded with 
long festoons of beautiful gray Span-— 
ish moss, threw a welcome Shade all 


over the front veranda. 


7 
Specialiy for The Christian Science Monitor 

Sam was only an ox, hauling stock 
far south in one of the American 
States; one Of a team of four, jet 
black like his yoke fellow Tom. Strong 
and sturdy they all were, though Sam 
the smallest of the lot. “He's 
little, but he’s al] ox,” Rufus, his 
driver, used to say, jealougof the 
reputation of his team for which he 
had a great affection, though Sam was 
his prime favorite in consequence of 
his untiring pluck and endurance. But 
one day Sam left the plain and nar- 
row path of duty and made a regular 
jest of us all. 

It waS 6:15 On a glorious Monday 
morning in spring, and consternation 
reigned in the lumber yard. For Sam, 
the active, ever-ready Sam 
where to be found. Rufus had hunted 
for him high and low but without sue- 


Was 


CeSS. 

Sunday ull the oxen had been turned 
out into the woods as usual, but were 
called in the same evening. The 
whistle sounded far and wide, and 
Rufus, though it went against the 
grain, had to make two of his be- 
loved oxen do the work of four. He 
proceeded glumly to yoke his leaders 
the logging cart and set off into 
the pine woods, saying he must have 
another look for Sam in his dinner 
hour. 


The September Search 


The boss had to go away that day on 
business and he came and asked me if 


I declared myself réady 
that 


the erring ox. 
to go; and then he remarked 


make tracks for the place where they 
were raised. 


the grove where he had bought the 
oxen, Which was only a few miles dis- 


tant and where they had lived for some | 
Then telling me to; 


be sure and carefully examine every 
bunch of cattle that I came across on 


and left me to make my preparations. 


They were certainly very different. 


have had to face a loss in the mintage trom what I had planned. 


I had been 
promising myself a lazy morning 
Swinging in the comfortable and gaily 
colored hammock that was slung on 
the cool veranda. Giving up my idle 
areams I went down to the lot to catch 
and saddle my horse. . 

At last I was off and having the 


Firefly swung content- 


deep white 
the warm, 


loose, 
through 


or the 
crackling 


‘secented pine needles which formed a 


} 
; 


| 


Sheiks everywhere assisted and were | 


allowed a commission of 2 per cent 
on all the money collected by them. 

Thus disappeared the Hassani coin- 
age in its old form from the Moroccan 
Stage—at least in the French zonc, 
'where by far the larger portion of the 
business of the country is transacted. 
In the Spanish and Tangier spheres of 
influence it is still used, but as there 
is no lack of Spanish coins in these 
two places, the scarcity, if any, is 
not much felt. 

In the French zone, it is proposed to 
jssue nickel coins in place of the 
small paper money which now in 
use, and ultimately minting silver 
from the existing stock resulting from 
the calling of the Hassani. 
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thick carpet under: the trees. 

Riding about from one herd to an- 
other added considerably to the dis- 
had to go, but eventually 1 
came in sight of the town which con- 
sisted merely of a railway depot, post- 
cffice, two stores and three houses. A 
few minutes more brought us to the 
branch or stream which crossed the, 
track at the corner of L's grove, my 
destination. ,Here it was a relief to: 
rest one’s eyes on refreshing greenery 
after the glare of the sandy pine woods. | 
The clear, dark red water coursing 
over the track into a deep pool on'! 
either side, looked deliciously cool and 
inviting. 

Welcomed at the Grove 

On leaving this pleasant little oasis | 
and rounding the corner of the snake 
fence which protects the L's | 
house was seen three or four hundred | 
yards in front of us. A nice painted | 
frame house of some size, standing in’ 
a fenced garden—where thick white. 
sand took the place of both soil and 
turf—-and consisted of “chink a pin” 
roses, oleanders, and great bushes of | 


s rove, 


Do It 


ISIT one of the Smith 
pianos, 


Lessing pianos. 


in your vicinity. 


United States. 


fie ' 


and 


no- | 


Search the premises, 
I would mind riding out to look for 
him, feeling greatly cheered, took a 
bee line home and commenced opera-. 


tracted 


the 


‘had 


slores today. If itis a piano, player, or grand piano 
that you are interested in, you will find in any one af 
the seven stores a most -extensive array of our splendid 
In every one of these display rooms you will 
find not only the famcus Smith & Barnes Pianos and 
Player Pianos, but also the well known Strohber. high- 
grade Willard, the popular Hoffmann, and the reliable 


We want to make your acquaintance. 
near one of our branch stores, write factory for dealer 
Our dealers are located all over the 


On my appearance two hounds 
rushed toward me baying furiously, a 
sound which brought the mistress and 
the daughter hurrying out to see the 
cause, 
friendly hospitality that is invariably 
exended to strangers in that country, 
and while the latter took my horse 
led him away to the barn, the 
former invited me indoors, where |! 
was ushered into the parlor, asked to 
remove my hat, and proffered the in- 
eVitable pannikin of water. to decline 
either of which would have consti- 
tuted a sad breach of etiquette. 

On the daughter's return she and 
her mother plied me with all sorts ol 
questions, general and particular, as 
to the ways and doings of people in the 
Old Country, for their curiosity on 
such subjects is insatiable. “Do Eng- 
lish ladies ride any?” “Was I mar- 
ried or single?” “What does the King 
do?” being only a few of the many 
subjects on which thev thirsted for 
information. My admission that I had 
not the honor of a persona! acquain- 
tance with His Majesty caused disap- 
pointment, not to say surprise, but 
having satisfied their curiosity on 
other matters to the best of my ability, 
[ expressed a wish for my horse and 
asked where I should find L:- He was 
plowing in the grove. his wife said, 
so, bidding adieu to her and daughter, 
l remounted and rode off in the direc- 
tion indicated. I found. him at the 
corner of his magnifigent orange grove 
and, doffing his hat, he listened atten- 
tively to my tale. 

H{e gave it his decided opinion 
that Sam had not strayed at all and 


as 


could only be hiding, and advised me 


and thoroughly 
where he felt 
I thanked 


to ride right home 


certain I should find him. 


tions in the thick palmetto scrub be- 


bustle of the lumber yard where the 
mill- was humming and buzzing and 
whirring industriously, and though I 
knew that both Rufus and the boss 
had already searched that ground. it 
was just possible for his hiding place 


.to have escaped even their practiced 
: capi im eyes. 
my way in case Sam had joined their | 


The Real Search Begins 


company, he started off in his buggy | 


So squeezing Firefly through 
scrub and up and down the rough 
ground I proceeded to quarter it closely 
but with no avail, and then, just as I 
was turning to go, satisfied that the 


place contained no tenant of the size 
of an ox, a slight movement in a large | 
‘Clump of palmetto on the right, at- 
Looking at- | 
|tentively I made out a huge pair of 


my attention. 


branching horns, black, with shining 


AA Sp : white tips, and pushing my horse with 
Sweet | 
'growth 
and there, comfortably reposing under | 
actually | 


through the dense under- 
I made my way to the spot, 


difficulty 


spreading foliage and 
within sight and sound of his daily toil, 


‘lay my lord Sam, composedly chewinz 


the cud of dishonest idleness while | 
been scouring the country for 
hours looking for him. | 

But some subtle instinct told him. 
his respite was over, and with a wholly 
rebellious bellow he rose from his lair 
and proceeded to quit with a great 


‘'nimbleness. 
And thus at last, though ignomini- 


They both greeted me with the. 


the. 


LETTERS 


Brief cemmunications are weicomed but 
the editor must remain sole judg of their 
suitability and be does net undertake to 


hold nimself or this newspaper responsible 


for the facts or opinions so presented.-\0 
letters published uniess with true signe- 
tures of the writers 


Balance in the Food Supply 


‘To the Editor of The Christian Science 


Monitor: 

I wish to commend heartily the 
standpoint taken in regard to fur- 
bearing animals by Lena M. Sievens tn 
her letter published in your issue of 
November 17. This letter bears di 
rectly on a similar matter to which | 
have thought of calling your attention 

Sometime this summer I partook ot 
a meal in a public place at which vea 
was the only meat served. For con 
science’ sake I asked no questions 
but immediately the whole process o! 
production of this meat flashed betore 
my mind—the cow-mothers pafting 
from her offspring, the calf’s feeling a! 
being taken from its mother, trans 
ported to market and in the abattoi 
These feelings had always been more 
or in my mind, together with 
some judgment against the stock 
raisers and other participants in this 
business, but this day they came be- 
fore me with new bearifigs. I think 
the new aspects were due somewhat to 
a2 Home Forum article on “Hottesty 
appearing in The Christian Science 
Monitor not long ago. 

The farmer could not 
calves without materially curtailing 
the market supply of milk. So then 
the market supply of milk, cream, bu! 
ter, and cheese are obtained because 
calves are killed in numbers, and 
from, this it would appear that any 
culpability of the tarmer for “vealinz’ 
his calves is abetted by the consumer 
of milk, cream, butter, and cheese 
The interdependence of these activ 
ities is also intimately associated with 
‘the use of leather for shoes, hair for 
plaster, manure for fertilizer, and 
other industries. 

An appreciation of viewpoint 
having dawned on me only recently, ! 
thought it might be new to some of 
your other readers, so | am passing i! 
along in the hope that it will tend to 
implant honesty into any convictions 
which we may have in such matters. 

(Signed) FREELAND HOWE. 

Norway, Maine, November 19, 1920. 
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Job’s Tears Named 

The missionaries in the Hawaiiiun 
Islands,named one plant. It grows on 
reed-like stalks, a kind of: knife-edged. 
rank growtb that bears white ename! 
beads. Everybody calls these: beads 


eee an ~ re ne ae 


is. today’s deli- 
cious hash with 
money saved 
and = satisfaction 
yvained, if to the 
hash you add 
plenty of the 
“wonder - worker 
of e kerry’ — 


ously, | had successfully routed the en- | 


fore me rode to the lumber vard. The 
men were much amused to hear how | 
close he had been to them all the time. 
and Rufus could hardly credit that his 


dear Sam should so have duped him, 


though at the same time I believe it 


'served to increase his intense admira- 


tion for his sagacity. 


So the culprit was seized and 


-emy, and driving him triumphantfy be- | 


marched off to the lot, where he had /§& 


once more to bow his head to the yoke | 
and take his place in the logging team, 


whilst I was able to spend the rest of 


the afternoon in the coveted hammock 


on the- cool veranda. 
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in 


some inducement to hold grain back 
until required by the normal demands 
of trade. The longer the farmer 


TREATY PARLEYS 


would retain his crops the less stor- | 


° ; 
of the high enlightened purposes that | 


actuate the present government of 
Mexico, and I am fully persuaded that ' 
you realize the friendship anad dis- | 


GREECE APPROVES | 
LABOR PROGRAM. 


' 


trial, in the state Sapreme cous. of LABOR COUNCIL FOR 
nt tan tebe? cme he de| . TRORSTIGAL UNIONS 


that the federal commission has no 
power over rates within a state. Both 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


OFFERED MEXICO 


interestedness toward your country sides will file briefs on December 11. 


age he would have to pay and the 
from Ks Eastern Neprs (Office 


7 n Science Monitor 
S$, South Dakota — 
of staple prod- 
an aggravating 
and a plan de- 
.. of Sioux Falls, 
‘much favorable crit- 
:p nted a memorial 
Phis plan was adopted 
of Representatives ‘at 
al session of the South 
ure without a dissent- 
1o by the state Senate. 
was also unanimously 
1 of county com- 


t directors of the 
this district. 
recently issued the 
at of his plan: 
‘crop raised by farm- 
* to the demand for 


6s “we 


Sieie 


has proven little, 


mity for agriculture. 
the entire potato 
ited States does not 
of the seed planted, 
‘crop. Seed flax was 
to $6 per bushel at 
d the new crop sells 
fh. Seed oats were 
) $1.10 per bushel and 
rings about 40 cents. 
farm tenants are 
heir cash rentals and 
"8 will realize a suf- 
the interest upon 
value of their farms. 
naturally discouraged 
esponding to the call 
arm’ are beginning to 
city.” Farmers wh 


itn, 2 — 


stick to the job wil 


en 


ie: 
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a. 


rag 


a. 


produce a maximum 
generally attempt to 
it they can produce 
will not run the risk 
Db: employing hizgh- 
ae 


e-half the population 
Sta now reside in 
t conditions continue 
ne short of food be- 
las become unprofit- 
that the farmer 

her lines of business 
ce the approximate 
ybtain for their pro- 
1e farmer plants his 

; paring his stock 
aS nO assurance that 
2 most important of 
ely .ecessary for the 
anity, will even repay 
of production. Acri- 
r are so widely 
that it is im- 
ee red therein to 
es of their products 
it to do so has proven 
ure so far as I am 
hern wheat producers 
m0 declared that the 
ra a bushel of 
formed an associa- 
jose of obtaining $3 
he prices have since 
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conditions the ten- 


It is certainly a 
i nation to permit 
1, cotton, and farm 
xed or manipulated) 


more nearly the guaranteed price he 
would receive for his products, which 
would have a stable value while in 
his own granary and be free from 
fluctuation in price. 

“When the farmer wishes to sell 


elevator or warehouse, licensed and 
regulated by the federal government 
and take his storage check to his 
local bank for discount. The bank 
will know that this storage check is 
practically an obligation of the fed- 
eral government which at the speci- 
fied time and place will pay the stip- 
ulated price for the product if still 
on hand. The bank, therefore, will 
deduct interest, for the use of the 
money and also for the necessary 
transportation and carrying charges, 
and advance the balance of the guar- 
anteed price to the producer. Un- 
doubtedly some practical method will 
be devised whereby the federal re- 
serve bank can finance the entire 
crop movement without crippling 
loca! banks as is now the case. There 
can be no better security on earth 
than warehouse receipts covering food 
products that must be consumed if 
humanity is to continue to exist. The 
guarantee of a minimum price will 


r to the cost of pro- 
, under the present | 
Tade are a necessary 


| plan, 


automatically eliminate all gambling 


and speculation in such products be- 
low the guaranteed price, but” will] | 
not interfere with the otherwise usual | way to friendly relations and prompt) those who have acquired valid titles, | th 
recognition. | 


course of trade. 


Commission of Experts 


his crop, if unable to obtain a satis- | 
factory price, he can store it in an} 


i 


Negotiation of Concrete Agree- 
_ ment Embodying Pesqueira 
Proposals Prerequisite of 
Recognition by United States 


alee sean 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
f r its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Befcre the United States Govern- 
ment recognizes the Mexican Govern- 
ment. there must be enacted a defi- 
ite, concrete treaty of friendship em- 


bedying those fundamentals which 
were formulated and enunciated by 
Roberto V. Pesqueira,’ the special 
envoy of the Mexican Government, in 
his letter of October 26 to Bainbridge 
Colby, Secretary of State. 

The enactment of such a treaty is 
the sine qua non of recognition, it 
hecame known last night, when the 
Secretary of State handed to the press 
the letter which he wrote last week 
to Mr. Pesqueira and which the lat- 
ter took with him to Mexico City for 
the consideration of Gen. Alvaro Obre- 
gon, who succeeds to the Mexican 
presidency today. The letter of Sec- 
retary Colby is to be made public in 


‘Mexico City this morning. 
Secretary Colby’s letter points the | understanding and to allay the fears of ,Vemtions has specifically to do with, 


It is simply this: The 


|Mexican Government is advised im- 


| mediately 


to appoint commissioners 


“Under the proposed plan the Presi-|to act with commissioners represent- 


dent would appoint a commission of |ing the United States in framing a 
‘treaty which shall constitute. a con- 


experts fairly representing not only 
the producing but the consuming pub- 
lic, and prices would be based upon 
the average cost of production to- 


gether with a reasonable profit. The 
national government would not pur- 
chase the entire crop, but would 
simply guarantee a minimum price for 
the surplus, if any remained on hand 
at certain terminals shortly before the 
new crop comes in. In the case of 
wool, flax, rice, sugar and other pro- 
ducts, which we do not export, in the 
Ordinary course of Arade upon the 
basis of the guaranteed price, less 
transportation and carrying charges. 

“The government, therefore, would 
have no surplus to take over, but the 
guaranty to purchase the surplus if 
any would stabilize the price of the 
entire crop. It necessarily follows 
that the government should provide a 
flexible tariff to be levied upon im- 
ports unless intended for exportation 
80 as to prevent the influx of cheaper 
foreign products and thereby dump 


tract obligating the Mexican Govern- 
ment to protect vested interests 
within the Republic and repudiate 
completely and finally the various ex- 
ecutive decrees whereby a retroactive 
effect was given to Article 27 of the 
new Mexican Constitution. 


Treaty Form Insisted On 


The letter to Mr. Pesqueira did not 
in any sense constitute recognition. 
In the way of guarantees for the fu- 
ture, the letter,-in proposing that the 
promises made be put in the form of 
a contract, goes further than anything 
that the State Department had inti- 
mated. The State Department in effect 
declares that promises are all very 
well and &ccepts their bona fide char- 
acter, but deems it imperative that 
they be embodied in treaty form. 
The effect of this would be that the 
treaty would constitute a law which 
for the future would supersede what- 
ever interpretations were given to Ar- 
ticle 27 and the decrees issued under 


the domestic product upon the govern-|it, which this government held to be 


ment at the guaranteed price. 


If by | of a confiscatory character. Secretary 


any possibility the price of wheat or Colby expressed® complete satisfaction 
other crops of which we ordinarily with the nature of the promises and 


have a surplus, should be fixed so fundamentals 


adumbrated by Mr. 


high that exportation would be im- Pesqueira and the proposals made by 
possible, the price fixing committee the latter for appointment of a coM-{ing the agreements which have been 
would probably reduce the guaranteed | mission to pass on American property ' reached as the result of your success- 
price for the following year and in-/| losses in Mexico and for improving} fy) mission. 


crease the price; of other products |the existing machinery of arbitration | 


such as flax, sugar, rice and wool, in | between the two countries. 


which a shortage has always hereto- | 


fore existed. In a comparatively short 
time this plan would undoubtedly re- 
sult in providing sufficient domestic 
sugar product for home consumption 
and would not only save this country 


spent for foreign sugar, but would re- 
duce the amount of other surplus pro- 


ducts which we cannot profitably ex- | Secretary 
‘in appointing commissioners to ente 


| 


port. 
“The national government would, of 
course, take charge of the exporta- 


tion of any surplus taken over by it,'entire matter is up 


‘to a close. 
hundreds of millions of dollars now! partment cireles 
‘President of Mexico will avail him-| 


The letter is in effect addressed to 
President Obregon, the State Depart- 
ment having taken care that its con- 
tents should not be made public until 
the de la Huerta régime had come 
The feeling in State De- 
is that the new 


Iself of the recommendations by the 


of State and lose no time 
r 
into formal negotiations with United 
States commissioners. Once more the 
to the Mexican 


and assume the profit or loss involved. | Government. 


As the national government has al-! 


ready made a profit of nearly $100,- 
000,000 from the wheat purchased from 
the farmers at from $2 to $2.26 per 
bushel, it could well afford to stand 
the possibility of a comparatively 
small loss in the exportation of any 
surplus remaining under the proposed 
in ease such exportation 
should be deemed advisable. The 
wheat price guaranteed by the United 


Text of Letter 
Following is the text of Secretary 
Colby’s letter: 


o> 


November 25, 1920. 


My dear Mr. Pesqueira: 
The conversations which we have 
had since the receipt of your notable 


letter of October 26, I am very pleased 


to say, have been entirely in keeping 
with the spirit and tenor of the ex- 


which animate this government. 

We have not required the assur- 
ances, so unqualifiedly given in your 
letter, of Mexico’s regard for the dis- 


»charge of her obligations, and of: her 


respect for the principles of interna- 
tional law. Your suggestion of a joint 
arbitration commission to adjudicate 
the claims presented by citizens of 
other countries for the damages gus- 
tained as a result of disorders in your 
country, and the further proposal to 
enlarge and «strengthen existing 
treaty provisions for the arbitration 


of all controversies, now pending, Or, Nations of the ratification of the draft 


which may arise between our respec- 
tive nationals, bring convincing proof 
to wour declarations, if that were 
needed, 


Effect of Article 27 


You refer at length to the misunder- 
Standing that has arisen, and which 
‘has widely prevailed, as to the true 


scope and effect of Article 27 of the 
Mexican federal “Constitution. That 
such misunderstanding has existed and 
has exercised an unfortunate restraint 
upon the impulses of friendly govern- 
ments, in their desire to cooperate with 
the Mexican people in the recovery of 
the full measure of their material 
strength and prosperity, cannot be de- 
hied. But I can conceive of nothing 
| better calculated to correct this mis- 


or who have made substantial invest- 
ments in conformity with Mexican law, 
and in reliance upon its protection, 
than the statements of your letter re- 
ferring to the’ declarations of Presi- 
dent de la Huerta and President-Elect 
Obregon to the effect that Article 27 
“is not and must not be interpreted as 


erty rights.” 

The interest of other nations in this 
subject should not, and I am convinced 
it is not, attributed to any desire to 


‘the adoption and pursuit of any policy | 


with regard to its lands and resources, 
which expresses its aspirations and 
Satisfies its people. Indeed, I may re- 
mark that there is wide sympathy for 
the apparent desire of your country to 


tect its great resources against waste, 
dispersal or other improvident treat- 
ment. 
no one can dispute nor even criticize, 
i; in nO sense compromised by the due 
respect for legally vested interests, 
which you so fully avow, with a con- 
vincing sincerity which is beyond 
question. 

It only remains to give these un- 
derstandings a form which is usual in 
dealings between friendly states, and 
I have the honor to suggest, as our 
fruitful discussions draw to a close, 
that commissioners be promptly desig- 
nated by both Mexico and the United 


/mer 


States to formulate a treaty, embody- 


| JT am, my dear Mr. Pesqueira, 
Sincerely yours, 
| : BAINBRIDGE: COLBY. 


———— ee 


: No Official Representation 


; 
; 


'—If George T. Summerlin, 


retroactive or violative of valid prop- | 


‘influence or interfere with Mexico in| 


inaugurate a policy which shall pro- | 


The freedom to do this, which | 


Draft Conventions of Interna- | Meanwhile the roads are obeying the 
| : : _order.- Their attorneys claim that the) NEW YORK, New York-—The United 
| re: ss eg by Attorney-General has no power {0|Labor Council of Greater New York, 
| overnment, epo ays race. sre pol inant eaunihe ay {claiming to represent 50,000 workers, 
‘case will probably be taken to the 5&8 adopted a progam of Industria! 
United States Supreme Court for a unionism and urges the abolition of 
final decision. craft union organizations. Resolu- 
o tions just adopted say: 

Rate Increase Suspended | “We indorse and spread. among. our 
Specially for The Christian Science Monitor members the economic doctrine of the 
from ite Waslinaten News OGiee class struggle. The workers should 


: ; : . | Should give up the old organization 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | into veh and aii by industries. The 
—The Interstate Commerce Commis-| unions should abandon the outworn 
ver onan srs neta ena 6 methods of craft unionism and adopt 
tional Labor Conference in Washing- aeetuien tariffs which seek to increase ae — Sway ~ a Fh cng 
_ton in November, 1919. This is the) tne rates on fuel and pulpwood and trol ae therm se 00 oc > Ps a aged 
first time any govegnment has! wood bolts in certain northwestern |, id > meagre ey ene ‘ pokes 
adopted, en bloc,-the findings of an states: and rates on sulphur from |.° d no more than they wen d earn 
international conference without! ,ouisiana and Texas to various ee bet rams Bm . 
| power to impose its decisions On IS -tinations. -The commission also 8US-/ gon to serve oe Saletan Ac aaeaeee 
| members, Mr. Greenwood stated. _|pended until March ol schedules | tions ox’ Gtherwine pe except -—- an. 
| The legislation adopted by this’ containing changes regulations ZOV- | ecutive servants. to carry t the ex- 

ratification includes the draft cOn- erning reconsignments of fruits and iced oan gn < righ: — > 
vention ‘concerning unemployment, vegetables shown in various tariffs.|” ‘Tne. council's constitution _ pro- 
Which requires the member ratifying | yarizs providing increased demufrage | poses manawennent ee inédetrtal ‘ai 
ic to establish a system of free pub-| charees and ¢ancellation of nominal jiong throughout shop steward coun- 
lic employment agencies under the ajiowances are also suspended for the |«ijg and aims .. Makednan = dlaner 
bese of a ——. pe gin and | same period on certain lines. ‘means of cooperation between the ex- 
hth geen ne at oe — which ee 
| ; ma | principles, to merge unions of closely 
NN sca tee regs Betas g-omd allied crafts into larger industrial or- 
5 psy s P ee from its Western News Office | ganizations, and finally to amalgamate 
CHICAGO, Ilinois — Railroad pas-|4ll the existing progressive © Labor 


charging agencies. One of the con-. 
e welfare of women in industry. | S¢®8er rates in the State of Illinois ; OTganizations into one body. 
Among the other conventions | #Té raised to 3.6 cents per mile. A 


dopted by the Greek Government is ‘®™porary injunction has _ been 
| granted by George A. Carpenter, fed- 


| Specia] to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The American correspondent of the 
International Labor Office, Ernest) 
Greenwood, has received a cable mes- 
sage announcing that the Government 
‘of Greece has officially notified the’ 
| secretary-general of the League of, 


| 


,conventions adopted at the Interna- 


Illinois Rates Advanced 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


— —— 


i * : 
' 
CUBAN WAR VETERANS OBJECT 
HAVANA, Cuba-—Resolutions de- 
claring opposition to “any petition to 
a foreign government for interference 
with the internal affairs of Cuba, 
_ which might injure or diminish in any 
| way the sovereign rights of the re- 
| public,” have been passed by the Na- 
itional Council of Veterans of the 
Cuban War. It was recently decided 
by the executive committee of the 
Liberal Party to send a committee to 


a 
ithe one which limits the hours of work | 
‘in industrial undertakings to eight in| ©T@! judge, by which 14 railroads op- 
‘the day and 48 in the week. It will) ©™4ting within the State are permitted 


‘be recalled, however, that while this | & raise their rates from 3 couts to 
convention provided that each member | 2:6 cents pe! mile, Arguments ~ 
ratifying it is required to bring its; make the injunction permanent will 
| provisions into operation not later | cpeveting: in thy Diese ore Gunna 
than July 1,: test, an exception ae Tt file petitions for similar injunc- 


made in its application to Greece, the | stone. Attempts ‘by the Attoeney- 


date being extended to July 1, 1923, in| General, Edward J. Brundage, to en- 


the case of such industrial] undertak- | , “ hich sete th : : 
‘ings as tanneries, paper mills, force the State law which sets ©; Washineton to ask the United States 


Saw “ ] 7 © > , + ' 

'mills, surface mining, etc.: and to not. railroad fare rate in Illinois at 2 cents; Government to annul the recent Cuban 

|later than July 1, 1924, in the case of + 58 mile were stopped by an injunc~ ejections and supervise new ones, This 

iy ate tion of the federal courts some months | gs roused the veterans 

,;mechanical, * constructional, textile, | ares a sep : . — 
zo, and the rate set at 3 cents per| : | 


'food, chemical, paper, clothing, wood- _.,° pee z MES) : 
‘working and electrical industries ana | =e ; | SENATOR HARDING IN JAMAICA 
| KINGSTON, Jamaica Senator 


| Warren G. Harding arrived at Kings- 

BOSTON, Massachusetts Gov.|ton yesterday on the steamship Pas- 
Calvin Coolidge has called the mem-j/tores from the Panama Canal. The 
bers of the General Court to meet in| program of the day called for a motor 
special session on December 7, to con-!ride to King’s House. and a drive 
— the report of a special legis-|through the banana belt of the island 
. : |lative committee on revision and con-|to Port Antonio, where the Senator 
Pilg os nae ie solidation of the general laws of the| planned to embark last night fpr the 
| . : . Commonwealth. | United States. 
‘support of former Premier Venizelos! — 3 
of Greece and a protest against the | 
'return to the throne of King Constan- 
tine were made at a meeting of 500) 
Greeks of this and nearby cities, who, | 
at the same time, voted to organize a4 
local society of Greek republicans. | 
The meeting adopted resolutions of| 
faith and’ support which were cabled 
to Mr. Venizelos and sent to the Presi- 
dent of thé United States and the 
premiers of Great Britain and France. 


| transportation by land. 

The two remaining draft conven- 
tions have to do with the welfare of 
children. 


SPECIAL SESSION CALLED ee 


— 


Support for Mr. Venizelos 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
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FURRIERS 


*) 
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ee ee 


| WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
United | 


‘States Chargé d’Affaires at Mexico 


| City, oo 
' dent-Elect ) 
‘in an unofficial capacity. 
' Departme 
lin to acknowledge receipt of the 


Obregon, today, it will be 


le cake mission has been continued pendin 
; | MSS as g | 
nt has instructed Mr. Sum-) petit ‘ Pp IS 


tends the inauguration of Presi- | 


|invitation to attend the ceremony, but | 


to make it plain that he cannot at- 
tend in his official capacity, though 
he will be pleased to do so unofficially. 

The governor of one of the Ameri- 


auguration made inquiries of-the State 
Department as to the propriety of his 
attending in view of the fact that the 
United States had not recognized the 
new Mexican Government. He was 
told that his presence might be mis- 
construed, but that the State Depart- 


can states invited to attend the in-| 


COURT CONTINUES 


RATE INJUNCTION 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office : 
NEW YORK, New York—The tem- 
porary injunction restraining railroads | 
from raising intrastate passenger. 
rates in accordance with the order iz- | 
sued by the Interstate Commerce Com- | 
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hem conditions would 
orse than they are. 
well-known facts, 
ible that no attempt 
0 stabilize the price 
§ except during the 
t not just as import- 
@ produced and our 
mes of peace as in 
' the prices of wool, 


ment would not> presume to tell the’ 
governor of a state what he should’ 
do. The name of the governor was 
not made public and officials said they 
did not know whether he had gone to} } 
Mexico. , | 


~ 


C. G. Gunther’s Sons 


OIL Fifth Avenue. N. Y. 


pressions it contained, and have quite 
confirmed the agreeable anticipations 
it aroused. 

I think I may say, as one of the re- 
sults of these discussions, that no 
doubt can reasonably be entertained 


States would then be the minimum 
standard of the world and our wheat 
growers would not be dependent upon 
the Liverpool market, as they are to- 
day. It is possible that additional 
terminal storage facilities may be re- 
quired as demanded by our nonparti- 
san league friends, but these should 
- be provided by the nation rather than | *\ 
'farm products were | by individual states. The stabiliza- |‘ 
id promote the stabil-| tion of the price of staple farm pro- | 
‘@ remarkable degree. | ducts will not only be a Godsend to_ 
ea Oil makers, wool, agriculture in every state in the un- 
breakfast food and ion, but have a tendency to stabilize 
tu could be as-/| the cost of production of all manu-| 
ce for raw mater- | factured products dependent upon ag- | 
. Bradually in-/| riculture. | 
¢ month to cover, “If this plan meets the general ap-| 
it is self-evident that | proval of farmers as well as the busi-_ 
ni the tremendous ness world in general, Congress re-'| 
that now result from | gardless of its political complexion 
‘and could conduct! will undoubtedly. pass the necessary 
ir more safely and| legislation without delay.” 
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London 
Loose-tfit 
O--ercoats 


ADE by the 

Overcoat House, Kenneth, Dur- 

ward, Ltd., from rough surface, 
light, but warm fabrics. 


REDUCED 


on Practically All 


7 yn \ - —— = => ey er 
Mi M d | | TIN, (PIO SS A GS ae SY She —Leee : 
| WaXON MOGEIS |) aioe ONS SE WB MOCO 
ie AND the reductions TL! 
are unmistakably 
drastic! 


So that. if it 
were not our 


wish to 
practise 


“ ] 
a 


restraint, we 
could very readily, and 
truthfully, say that just 
now you can” get here, 
in effect, “ Three Unusual 
Costumes at the Usual 
Price of One.” 
Superlatively charming, high- 
grade Gowns, Suits and 
Wraps for all functions 


$29 » $169 


About thrice as much 
elsewhere 


{| MAXON 
"|| MODEL GOWNS f 


| } 1587 Broadway cor 48'S. 


NEW YORK CITY 
H One Gight up—elevator or stairwar 
} 


w4 « 


BSIEELC 


CORNER WOCDWARD & STATE 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


No connection with any other store 
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uuld be assured in 
price they 
u products, they 
w to utilize their 
oO ability to the 
Instead of 
in onto market as 
§ fear of lower 
ngesting the eleva- 
8, there would be 
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High Quality 


fur Trimmed 


} 
i? 


Cut full and easy fitting; very comfortable 
and swagger. 
1870 


FIFTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY 
SALE OF 
HOLIDAY 
GIFTS 


All the goods you expeci to 
find at Your jeweler's. 
Prices as low as the 
lowest. 


This we | 
GUARANTEE 


Convertible collar; driving sleeves; leather 


= 


$60 to $72 


Garments of Our Own Manufacture 


U/Isters: $48 to $95 Overcoats: $38 to $72 


MACULLAR PARKE 


buttons. 


Winter Coats 
at 85.00 


Good dressers seeking 
smart wraps will be appealed to by 
the collection in this sale. Fur col- 
lared, tailored and fur trimmed coats, 
obtainable in Velours, Bolivias, Vel- 
dynes, Duvetyns and mixtures, I 
modish eolorings. Belted coats or 
wrappy models; some with loose 
backs, some full flare, raglan sleeves. 


= 


for really 


COM PANY 


400 WASHINGTON STREET 
The Old House with the Y oung Spirit 


BOSTON 


[ GIFTS THAT LAST 


REAGAN KIP P CO., Jewelers 


162 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 
Next te Keith's 
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| Are Making 
of Putting Up 
spite of the Tak- 
ty of Sheshuan 


pnt of The Christian 
itor 


o—The difficulties 
1¢ of Morocco do 
is naturally and 
as the grand cli- 
of Sheshuan, the 
city and ‘its oc- 
1ish forces. There 
» to be done and 
been heard of re- 
ands. At the mo- 
e being conducted 
ions, and for vary- 
uliar interest at- 
: In the first 
advanced posts 
itself some of 
disposed to 
further show 
irreconciliables 

zed, of course, and 
a desperate way, 
@ that the women 
ith the resistance, 
combat, and in 

d red, actually 
S, aS was the case 
troops closed on 


ir now announces 
sections and posts 
to intermittent fir- 
ops and the result 
‘three of the Span- 
een wounded. “In 
“to prevent these 
which, although 
e, do not corre- 
te tranquillity that 
to enjoy, I propose 
e days to establish 
a view to securing 
ie §©6. Ajmmass 
a embraces 
tho @ who stir up 


are going on very 


self the high com- 
ow installed there. 


into this city) 


e inhabitants has 
‘e favorable all the 
shown themselves 
ospitable and satis- 
nce.” It must be 
there are still com- 
‘in which the gov- 
ies in Madrid and 
andling the service 
deficiencies in this 
serious hindrance 
guer’s immediate 

yes. The port of 
in a state of some 
_Lyautey has sent 
‘to General Beren- 
era and the Spanish 
e of operations is 
' Larache column, 
Sheshuan from the 
There was an idea 
| prevailed till re- 


Mumn might have. 
‘to the European commissary of the 
American Red Cross at Paris, who ex- 
plained the disembarkation in France 
as an opportunity offered to the chil-| 
dren to find their parents, since emi-. 


@ working south- 
| and which actu- 
ng of Sheshuan. 
achievement was 
ie difficulties with 
rrera has had to 
yvever, been unex- 
» has had a long 
ions with his base 


D open, and it has. 
subject to hostile | 


advances the 


show a determined | 
, however, pushing. 
m determined that. 
ackening whatever 


and that he must 
other forces 


a 
r 

ie 

ey. - 


sit 2s are secured 
of these, very. im- 
_ is in the country 
and dominates the 
effectively protect- 


 pitot's certificate. Recently he was 
attached to the Larache section, and 
the army in Morocco, where he dis- 
played great zeal. At the time when 
he was wounded he need not have 
been fighting at all, but, after arduous 
work, might have been in camp with 
the bulk of the column. He was, 
however, a volunteer for this special 
work that had to be done, and for 
which there was a shortage of officers. 

At the head of a small company of 
native police he occupied a much de- 
sired position, and when fortifying 
with barbed wire and sacks of earth, 
received his wound. The Count at 
once decided to go to Larache, taking 
with him his wife, daughter, the 
Marquesa Pastrana, and two sons. 
; The Premier, the Minister of War and 
prbeptan other persons of high impor- 
tance saw him off at the station. He 
went in the Andalusian express to 
Cordoba, and thence by special train 
to Algeciras where a destroyer was 
waiting to take him and the members 
of his family with him over to Tan- 


gier. 
Colonel Ward. attached to the Brit- 


ish Embassy at Mairid, has lately | the great crisis. 


been with the Spanish troops and was 
present at the taking of Sheshuan. 
He is full of praises for the bearing 
of the Spanish soldiers, the skill with 
which they have been handled and the 
strategy of General Berenguer exer- 
cised upon a highly mountainous and 
mast difficult country, no less than his 
| sympathetic and successful dealing 
with circumstanees, which his deep 
knowledge of Morocco and its *pcople 
enabled him to practice. He has no 
doubt that Spain will speedily and 
completely pacify her zone in Morocco. 


RUSSIAN CHILDREN’S. 
WORLD TOUR ENDING 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
GENEVA, Switzerland—The Odys- 
‘sey of the Russian children, re- 
| patriated from Vladivostok to Petro- 
igrad under the care of the American 
'Red Cross, is drawing to a close. The 
‘story has already been told of how 
tthese children’ were sent from Petro- 
grad by the Soviet Government to va- 


tribe,, cation colonies in the Urals, whence 
some |they were removed by the American 
‘Red Cross, taken to Vladivostok and 
ich I have referred,|embarked on the Japanese steamer | 
ation with me. and | Yormei Maru for New York, 
;. On 
children, who numbered 780 and were; own national 


their way to the States, the 


37 masters, appointed 


accompanied by 3% 


a committee who met at Ft. Wads-! }j. men to the responsibilities of, and 
“worth on Séptember 10 and protested | strategetical 


against the continual removal to 


which they had been subjected. 
Yomei Maru was brought straight to 
France. where the children were 
placed in an American camp near 
Bordeaux, and a list of their names 
was printed and widely circulated by 


VALUE OF DEFENSE 


Sir James Allen Belives That the 
British Empire Must Take 


of Imperial Defense 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


LONDON, England—Colonel the Hon. 
Sir James Allen, the newly appointed 


comes to England with the reputation 


of a statesman, rather than that of a 
politician. 


Minister for Defense both before and 


bim into considerable prominence, and 


iat Clifton College, England. He later 
|was graduated at Cambridge, and be- 


‘gan his political career in 1887, when > 


he became a member of the New Zea- 
land Parliament. 


(on important questions affecting his 
i}dcminion. His clearness of vision was 
| immediatly recognized, and it is 
.therefore, not surprising that his pres- 
epce in London again is regarded with 
considerable satisfaction. His services 
to the empire were recognizezd by His 
Majesty, the King, who conferred upon 
him a Knight Commandership of the 
Bath, a rare distinction for a colonial 
statesman. 


WITHIN THE EMPIRE 


Full Responsibility in Matter | the training of personnel for the navy 


High Commissioner for New Zealand, 


He has been a minister of | 
the crown for eight years in New) 
Zealand, having held the portfolio of | 
education and finance, but his work as_ 


throughout the war period, brought- 


‘proved of high value to the empire in> 
Coming originally | 
‘from South Australia, he was educated | 


In 1913 Colonel | 
Allen visited England officially in his | 
capacity of Minister of Defense and | 
conferred with the British Government | 


airgt ons contral,, wase ine Brit-|QPINIONS VARY ON 
“BLACK AND TANS 


| the control for empire purposes must | 

be with them, but it was not difficult | EES: 
to conceive that in the not distant | 
future the advisers of the sovereign | 
for defense purposes would be a more | 
widely representative body. | 
| New Zealand, declared the former 
|Defense Minister, should commence | 


Oe oe oe 


By special correspondent of The Christian 


on lines approaching, as nearly as | Science Monitor 


possible, those adopted by Australia. | 
The training of officers might be! Templemore, County Tipperary, an at- 
carried out either at the Australian | tack made a few days ago on a motor 
| Naval College or perhaps preferably | lorry resulted in casualties to bota 
‘at Osborne. ‘soldiers and assailants. 

“I believe the training of the per- Same evening the military arrived in 
sonnel to be of the greatest impor-|the town of Tipperary and made a 
'general search of the inhabitants and 


tance,” Sir James said with empha- | sen 
‘their houses. The search was con- 


sis, “especially in view of the fact 
that in normal times it takes about 
nine years from the time a cadet en- 
ters Osborne to make a nava! lieu- 
tenant.” He consequently, thought 
that’ they should, according to their 
policy and means, make a start with 
the New Zealand division, constituted | Windows having been smashed. 

in such a manner that it would fit; The local police believe that the out- 
in with Australian unit or with a,?@Se was accomplished by a party of 
British unit for general imperial pur- “iformed men in revenge for the 
poses in the Pacific, or elsewhere if Killing of their comrades two days 
need be. New Zealanders would then! Previously, when in charge of the 
feel a direct personal] interest jn naval ,™MOtor lorry. This had come from 


questions, which was of the highest Templemore. The people also asser: 
value. that police and “Black and Tans” 


helped to extinguish the 
In Harmony With Australia 


‘rendered every assistance 

It would give opportunity for New the terrified townspeople. 
Zealand’s responsible men to have|ing credit where credit is 
practical experience of nava] concerns | 


‘following day, culminating in 
‘may be called 
| Templemore. 
pletely destroyed by fire and about 


50 houses partially wrecked, all the 


) due, and while in some districts the 
and would enable them to work in| Very name of “Black and Tan” inspires 


bors. It was not intended, and would times quite a different one. 
‘not lead, to absorption by Australia, | ‘Terrorism Created 
for they used the very idea adopted by | Whoey , 
_the Commonwealth, namely, the re-| erp orn 

| tention of their own individuality, ere See 
the encouragement of their own 
tional aspirations. 


be the responsible 
terrorism is un- 


na- | 


In Some Irish Districts Verdict | 
War 


Is Very Hostile and in Others. 
It Is Sometimes the Reverse 


The 


In view of the forthcoming imperial | Sir James thought, and said so very 
conference on defense, a conference/frankly, that the development of em- 
which may be destined to alter the his- | 
tory of the far flung dominions of the | portance. 
Pacific. the High Commissioner was 
,asked .by a representative of The 
'Christian Science Monitor to give his 
views upon this serious problem, from 
New Zealand's standpoint. 


New Zealand Policy 


Sir James Allen said in the first 
place that in his opinion the New 
‘Zealand policy should emphasize the 
eultivation and utilization of their 
| sentiments and local 
| patriotism, the education of their pub- 


| tinued, “the Empire must take full re- 
sponsibility for its own defense. 
) League recognizes that force may have 
te be used. 
ordinate naval activities in the vari- 


ertheless, this is, in my opinion, essen- 


_fense. In war time there should be 
| one control; I don’t necessarily say 
which section of the commonwealth of 
nations should take control, but one 
control there certainly must be.” 


} ° 
Navy Part of Nation 

He laid considerable importance 
upon, New Zealand getting greater 
personal interest in naval matters. The 


questions involved in, 
| empire sea control; and the gradua 
evolving of their “Eastern Fleet of 
| Empire” composed of divisions of the 
Pesaran Navy from the mother country, 
' Canada, Australia, South Africa and 
New Zealand. By “divisions of the 


royal navy” he meant such units a5/ the personnel should be drawn from 


pire defense today was of vital im-| 

“League of Nations, or not.” he con- | 
The | 
It may be difficult to co-| 


cus parts of the Empire, and to keep | 
them together in peace time, but nev- 


tial for the smooth working of our de- | 


navy Should be part of the nation, and | 
! guard in her cabin when being taken 


'guilty parities, but lash out at 
‘body and everybody, thereby 


any- 


ple who might otherwise be of some 
assistance to them in any legitimate 
‘attempt to preserve law and order. 
The arrest of Mrs. Annan Bryce 
(sister-in-law of Lord Bryce), en 
route to Wales, will hardly be al- 
(lowed to pass without some comment. 
The lady has been in Ireland study- 
ing the Irish question, and particu- 
larly the charges with reference 
reprisals. She was on her way 
Tonypandy, Wales, to deliver a lecture 
there, by special request, when she 


was arrested by order of a military. 


officer cn Holyhead pier. 
No Charge Made 
Mrs. Bryce, demanding 


the charge 


against her, could get no satisfactory | 
reply, neither could the officer state | 


under whose authority he acted. The 
lady stoutly refused to be placed under 


‘the League of Red Cross Societies in| each country in its own judgment 
the hope that the parents of the} oyent, and could afford to contribute 
‘children might be found among the} gor its own harbor and coast defense, 
‘numerous Russian refugees scattered | and for the purpose of a common sea- 
all over Europe. | going fighting force. 

On October 7 the international | ~ By “Eastern Fleet of Empire” he 
committee of the Red Cross Society’ understands the combination of the 
at Geneva received a radio telegram | sea-going fighting portions of each 
from the president of the central com-) ynit, having as its main objective the 
mittee of the Soviet Red Cross at} protection of the sea ways of the Pa- 


all ranks. He added, “I am in entire j back to Dublin, and eventually her 
accord with Admiral Lord Jellicoe’s! wishes were respected. 
Scheme for the New Zealand defense | Kingstown pier she objected to enter- 
and the royal navy, and [I still uphold 
this ideal. New Zealand was beginning 
‘to train its personnel when war broke 
out and is now again undertaking this 
duty. I certainly think that some form 
of Pacific union should be formed for 


‘defense purposes and that cooperation 


in and taken to the Bridewell in Dub- 
lin. After being detained there for 


Moscow, Mr. Solovieff, protesting 


against the interference of the Amer- | 
ican Red Cross in the matter, and in| 
cially those in which the various do- 


the name of the Red Cross itself anc 
of the parents, claiming the immediate 
return of the children of the Russian 
proletariat to Petrograd. The inter- 


at | 


earliest possible 


national committee of the Red Cross 
immediately transmitted the telegram 


erated from Petrograd, and to give the 
/parents remaining at Petrograd 
chance of expfessing their 


that the children’ should 
abroad under betier economic condi- 
| tions. 

In accordance with 
the children themselves, the boat was 
sent on to Riga, and on October 15 the 
delegate of the international commit- 
_tee of the Red Cross at Ino 
graphed that 


disembarked Bjorko on the 13th 


at 
|}and 14th. 
,temporarily at Halila, in the govern- 
ment of Viborg, whilst waiting to be 


i 
| sent on to Petrograd. 


| The resolution passed at Ft. Wads-/ would. 


the | 
desire | 
‘either for immediate repatriation or | 
remain | 


the wishes of: 


tele- 
the children had been. 


They are being cared for | 
,;come to stay. 


‘cific, and of sufficient power to sup- 


port the advisers of the sovereign in 
any diplomatic questions, and espe- 


minions in the Pacific might be in- 
terested. It should be supplemental 
that the British fleet should not be 
moved from the Pacific except for 
the most urgent reasons, but must 
be at the disposal of the advisers 
of the sovereign when war broke 
out. or if war. wefe imminent. 

Sir James Allen favored the crea- 
tion of an organization which might 
he considered aS a sub-committee of 
the committee of imperial defense, to 
meet from time to time, to consider 
the general question of defense of the 
Pacific. to advise each dominion as to 
the composition of its division, and to 
control the “Eastern Fleet” when 
brought tegether for maneuvers in 
peace time. This plan would prevent 
waste, and would also direct the en- 
ergies of the dominion aright in cre- 


One Control Involved 

The idea had, in his opinion, clearly 
Australia had adopted 
it, though not exactly 
|indicated, and he hoped that Canada 
It was the only policy to 


'worth on September 10 expressed the; adopt, and in doing so, he considered 


| profound eratitude of the children 
'and their masters to the American 


_New Zealand should make it a par- 
‘ticular mission to guide each local 


is not only necessary, but imperative. 


charge against her. 


ating their division of the royal navy. | 


on the lines, 


A Strong Bank of Dependable Service 


Indba, Canada, Australia and New Zea-} Even the closing of 
land should cooperate to keep open the 
great waterways of the ocean. It has 
_been shown how easy it is to inter- 
rupt the free passage of the ocean. New 
Zealand is not taxed as heavily as is 
the United Kingdom for defense mat- 
ters, and she should, I consider, bear 
a fair share of the burden as a partner 


| 
in the Empire, but being a new coun- | 
| 


as a mark of sympathy with the rela- 
| tives of Terence McSwiney, proved to 
ibe an offense in the eyes of the au- 
|thorities. In several places in the 
| west, typewritten threats were posted 
‘up, forbidding such closing for even 
part of the day, and. armored cars 
and members of the forces patroled 
the streets seeing that 
were obeved. 


try, New Zealand still has to be devel- 
oped and this development in itself is 
.a fine form of defense; I do not think | 

the time has yet come for the newer | WARSHIP TO BE SUNK 

| dominions to be called upon to pay the! Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
‘same rate for direct defense as Eng- from its Southern News Office 
_land, but certainly they should carry a | PENSACOLA, Florida—The U. 
fair share.” 
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DUBLIN, Ireland—A few miles from | 


Later in the | 


/;more vigor 


and 
; tinued throughout the district on the. 
what | & : ; 
‘tragic 3 ir visi -iis entitled to receive for his wages 
the second sack of | ‘™@8'* results attended their visit re- | e d @ g 


Two shops were com-| 


‘ship of Dublin. 


flames and 
possible to’ 
This is giv- | 
certainly | 


where a student named J. Ginty was 


hours 
and | doubtedly created by the armed forces | 
of the Crown, who do not confine their | 
activities to the hunting down of the. 


> ; : , arr Subsequent raids i ig 


trance to Pensacola Harbor, disman- | WAGE PAYING PLAN 
tled and waiting to be sent to the bot- | , 
tom of the gulf by gunfire from the | TO ENCOURAGE SAVING 
coast defense rifles at Forts Pickens . 


and McRae, and from a battery at | 
railway guns to be sent here by the 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from ita South African News (Office 


Department for experimental CAPE TOWN, Cape Colony—A large 
RAIDS IN IRE ND |." contemplating the introduction of 
‘round the wage office and waiting their 
DUBLIN, Ireland—Raids, 
private banking 
than ever all over the| a ee 
country, and in Dublin the ramen Sr. would advise thats. beak 


Perey. PSOE, Rae: ‘manufacturing concern, says the 
POLICE. ACTIVE. IN South African Journal of Industries, 
'a new method of paying wages, oy 
'which, instead of their men crowding 
By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor r b ite! 
‘ ro v ittle 
searches | urn, each man would ave a ie: 
. ’ ANAK 
and arrests are being prosecuted with | account in @ 
‘near his own house—not 
ibank, but one of his own selection 
police have been particularly!:, credit each man from the pay- 
active during the past few days. Very sheet with the amount of money he 


cently to the house of Professor | U"der this system a@ man will draw ow 
‘of his bank what he wants for 


Carolan of St. Patrick's Training Col- household expenses and what he does 
lege, Drumcondra, a northern town-' not need will rest tm the bank. 
The amount left as deposit with the 
The raiders were obviously in | bank will be supplemented by an 
search of some young men supposed | #@dition from the firm, and this will! 
or ‘give a man 5 per cent on his money 
to be residing with Professor Carolan. |jeft in the bank: so that, instead of 
They, however, escaped, but before | money lying at home earning no inter- 
getting away they are supposed to | est, by adopting this system it will 
have fired on the military, wounding |©@™0 interest. Further than that, the 
Professor Carolin by- mistake’ MAID? ee ears oe > 
little more each week in the bank and, 
killing Major G. Smyth, brother of the |if this system is universally adopted, 
former Commissioner Smyth who was /it will not only raise the working 
recently shot in the Cork County Club;|man’s position, but add to his dignity, 
Captain A. P. White was also killed, | because, instead of crowding round a 
little pay office, he will be led to be- 
included one on All Hallowes College,| come a saver, having money to invest 
in the business he is engaged in, or 
other businesses. 


house of J. Walsh, 
where papers were seized: a _ five- 
minute search of Richmond 
Asylum, where nothing incriminating 
was discovered; a thorough ransack- 
ing of the viHage of Finglas, Clondal- | 


arrested: the 


_ 2 re oe 


FRENCH WEST AFRICAN TRADE 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its South African News Office 


CAPE TOWN, Cape Colony—General 


‘kin, and of several hotels and houses. | Merlin, Governor-General of French 


exas- | 
| perating and alienating the very pco-'| 
the house to 


tO | 
to. 


eral thousand pounds. 


licensed 


' 


' 


On arrival at | 


|ing the military lorry which she pro-— 
‘tested was “filthy,” but she was pushed | 


some hours, an Official from Dublin} 
Castle appeared on the scene with an | 
‘order for her release, as there was no'| 


the business | 
houses in country towns and villages | 


| 
| 
| 


the orders ! 


. ee oe 
Massachusetts is anchored off the en- | 


The tension in Cork is being main-| West Africa, who has recently submit- 
tained, and indiscriminate firing marks | ted his proposals in regard to the ter- 
house searches. The/ritory to the Minister for the Colonies, 

Christian Brothers’ School in Blarney | takes an optimistic view of the pros- 
Street recently came in for attention! pects of the country, and points out 
of this kind from the military. At/that the trade returns of French West 
St. Keiran’s College, Kilkenny, the Africa have risen from 277,000,000 
students were ordered out of bed, but \francs in 1913 to 630,000,000 francs 
no discovery of any value has so far'in 1919, and are expected to reach 
been recorded as the outcome of these/ nearly 1,000,000,000 frances in 1921. 
activities. He expresses the opinion that the 
Reprisals by armed men during the} prosperity of the country bound 
past few days are reported from Kil-|to continue to make rapid strides if 
dimo, County Limerick, where the Co-/ certain necessary improvements are 
operative creamery was. burned to! made—for example, the enlargement 
the ground, involving a loss of sev-'of Port Dakar, the completion of the 
A quantity of | Thies—Kayes Railway, and the irriga- 
also burned, and some;tion of the Niger Valley. The con- 
premises broken into and/struction of additional ports, wharves 
looted. In the same county, at Holy!and railways will also be necessary as 
Cross, a great quantity of provisions ithe territory develops. The execution 
was carried away from a provision;of the whole program will cost at 
store, which was then saturated with; least 1,200,000,000 francs, including 
petrol and completely consumed by|790,000,000 francs for urgent and ab- 


is 


hay was 


fire. solutely necessary improvements. 
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Men’s and Women’s Umbrellas | 
: Wonderfully Broad Stocks 


= : ; i 

HOSE who are seeking an Umbrella of merit, quality and | 

style will find here an exceptionally fine collection at unusually | 

. + ti 

low prices. | 
Umbrellas at $2.98 

Styles for men and ~ women. 

Covered with serviceable material: 

made on paragon frames. Plain and 

trimmed mission handles. Self 

Cases. 

Umbrellas at $3.98 

Styles for men and women. 

Covered with fine quality American 

taffeta; made over paragon frames. 

Bakelite caps in color. Silk cases. 
Umbrellas at $5.08 


Covered with a. silk-and-cotton 


Umbrellas at $6.20 \ 
Covered with fine quality piecedyve ! 
taffeta, in a wide variety of handle 
styles for both men and women, 

Umbrellas at $7.30 

Styles for men and women. | 
Covered with piece-dved taffeta; " 
paragon frames. Bakelite cap and | 
leather strap handles for women. | 
Men’s handles are of pimento, box- f 
wood and mission. Silk cases, | 

Umbrellas at $8.40 | 

Covered with an. exceptionally | 
material, on paragon frames with fine quality of piece-dyed taffeta on | 
bakelite rings and caps. Plain hook’ strongly constructed frames. Many | 
handles for men. _ different handle styles for.both men | 
, and women. Silk cases. | 


Main Floor. 
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_ Handsome Beaded Hand Bags | 
Special at $15.20 | 


HIS is an unusual opportunity, and, as the quantity is limited, | 
we suggest that you come promptly if you desire one’ of , 
these Bags. 
They are hand made Bags, of the finest workmanship, in| 


ee in these parts. ; Red Cross for the care lavished upop | government toward that unit, which | : 2 : : 


a valuable char- 


in the country. 
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Federal Reserve Bank 


_—  - 


| The Child 


: 
} 


‘ 


in- 
yue 


I | I from Other Banks, (Net).... 
‘Liberty Bonds and U. S. Ctfs.... 

-U. SS. Liberty Bonds, security for 

| Postal Savings Deposit........ 

Demand Loans 

Commercial Loans 

| Maturing within 90 days, 


In Cowards 


Can play harder, work bet- Reserve Bank. 
oad 


Immediately Available 


432,244.08 


49,500.00 

1,991,074.60 

ae e . &,185,406.35 
now aail- 
at Federal 


ee 


ter and rest easier. 


Other Commercial and Time Loans... 2,725,400.06 
Mostly maturing within 4 montbs 
Customers Liability on Acceptances 
and Letters of Credit guaranteed >. 
U. S. Liberty Bonds, secyrity for 


Combining _ barefoot-com- 


fort with best leather durabil- 


ity, the Coward Shoe for 

, ° ° Bills Puyable 
children is a first choice of U. S. Bonds, security for circulation 
both the parent and the child. Treasurer of the United States.... 


865,502.29 


285,000.00 
14,250.00 
17,777,452.57 


60,000.00 


Current Resources 


Childhood days are the 
opportune ones for Coward 
shoes, for it is then that the 
foot of the child is developing. | 


+Foreign Exchange and 
| Acceptances: endorsed 


Children’s shoes are made | 
in different styles and in all 


sizes. 


_ Federal Reserve Bank Stock 
Industrial and R. R. Securities 


Interest earned, not collected 12,233.37 
. 


other Bahk 
150, 198.66 


i — ee ee 


Sold Nowhere Else. 


James S. Coward 


262-274 Greenwich St., N. Y. C. 


(Near Warren 8St.) Opposite Old 


787. 834.80 


12,887,250,.22 | 


| Acceptances and Letters of Credit 


1,000,000.00 | 


14,467.00 


17,864, 152,94 


| 18,014,351.60 


Bank Deposits (Net) 


Deposit Liability 12,037 ,643.80 


Bank Notes Outstanding....... 73 
+ 
RO. OO! 


guaranteed 


ROO C0000 | 


1,000,000, 00 


Current Liability.....«.. 


Capital 
Surplus 
620,417.52 


182, 355.72 | 


34,186.11 

17,864,152.94 

Foreign Exchange and other Bank 
Acceptances endorsed 150,198.66 


18,014,351.60 


' New accounts are invited. 


One of the most dignified and inviting 
banking rooms in Boston 


199 WASHINGTON STREET 


State House. 


= bed, 904 7.50 


i 
‘4 
> ; 


1,000, 000.00 
1,000,000 ,00 


...15,027,193.59 | 


, floral patterns and some very choice dark effects. 
They are of liberal size with beaded strap handles and all-over beaded 
| frames with handsome silk linings, trimmed with beaded fringe. Fitted , 
with small purse and mirror. 
Most unusual values for $15.20 each. 
Main Floor, Fulton Street 
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Les Angeles: or San Antenia,— 
Winni ¢g or Vancouver, — within 
Z hours fram the receipt of your wishes 
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| ust a 20% G wa of doing things, thats ail! 
\ o/ In every city we have Bonded Representatives who om 
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\, to the letter! And the cost ?—a mere triflef - 
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END 
O STRIKE 
aR? Spain, 
ta P ressing for 
e and Premier Is 
Into the Matter 
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Do | of The Christian 
we Monitor 
ain—At the present 
is no better prospect 
mination to the great 
lo Tinto copper mines 
in the world—in the 
7 there has been 
On two or three 
been stated in yee 
| particularly in im- 
i: journals, That the 
r absolutely settied or 
to be. It has really 
ike that, and, all other 


came along; it has now a population of 
406,000. 

But the question being put to philo- 
sophic and impartial Spanish and 
other minds is whether even all this 
justifies the company in conducting ite 
proceedings in the way it does, for 


there is always the overwhelming con- 
sideration that this is Spanish soil and | good terms with the controling au-| : oa 
these men are Spaniards. A person of |thorities. But it has now to be pointed ; Option Bill to a deputation of minis- 


| men generally expressing their re-| MR. LLOYD GEORGE ON 


egret. | 
The docility of the Spanish work-— 
men in all the circumstances has) 
been remarkable, doubtless promoted 
by a realization of the loss that would 
be incurred if the mines wefe closed, 
and the desire to keep on reasonably 


WELSH TEMPERANCE 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
LONDON, England — Mr. Lloyd. 
George recently expressed his views. 
on the Welsh Temperance or Local 


consequence and authority has re-/out that the big Labor organizations ters from the general assembly of Cal- 


marked that the company exhibits an 
attitude of mind and a tendency in 
method of dealing with this big ques- 
tion which would be “better under- 
stood and tolerated if they were the 
conquerors in a conquered country.” 
This remark is pregnant with the es- 
sence of the situation but little ex- 
pressed because there is a certain fear 
of expressing it. 


A Natural Question 

Whatever the merits of the past 
labor of the Rio Tinto managers (and 
the men pertinently observe that the 
management has resulted in vast 
profit to the company and was not 
done for pure love of Spain) it must 
be remembered that they are only 


in Spain are pressing for interference, | 
and that they cannot be kept out much | 
longer. <A total and complete boy- 


Methodists of Wales, together | 


; 


North and) 


vinistic 
with representatives of the 


cott of the mines is spoken of, and if|South Wales associations. | 


thig were done it would go hard with | 
imported labor, and it has been sug- 
gested that if the Labor organizations 
cannot force a satisfactory conclusion 


to the dispute they will use the weapon 
of the general strike. Here again ead 
misfortune that a foreign company) 
should be involved is emphasized. (3) 


‘Realizing the extremely difficult and | 


delicate nature of the question the 
Spanish Government has kept clear | 
of it as much as possible and has/| 
never expressed any opinion, while at 
the same time the leading newspapers 
have nearly all been silent, and no) 
newspaper when it has had any com- 
ments to make has done anything but 


The British Premier stated that in | 
his opinion the temperance question 


in Wales was one that should be set-'ing through Parliament would depend‘ for the whole of England. 


‘tinued the Prime Minister. 


tled by the inhabitants of Wales, and | not merely upon the opinion of Wales 


no other part of the United Kingdom | 
should have any say in the matter. 


Similarly, the same problem in Eng-, 
land was entirely a problem for the. 


population of England to solve 
There were two methods by which 
this idea could be carried out, con- 
One meth-| 
od was by setting up a local council or 
parliament in Wales, which would 
deal with the temperance problem 
together with education and other 
questions of purely local interest con- 
cerning Wales alone. Mr. Lloyd George 
preferred this way because a bill pass- 


but upon the opinions of the 700 mem- 
bers of the House, and “a bill carried 
through by the Imperial Parliament 
will be fashioned by the Imperial Par- 
liament.” 

It was this fact, continued the Pre«. 
mier, that had hampered the cause of 
temperance in the past. When Mr. 
Asquith introduced his temperance bill 
in 1908, he had to take into account 
not merely the opinions of the Welsh 


and Scottish populations (who would 


have supported a far more drastic 
measure), but the opinion of all the 
English members of Parliament and 


also the fact that he was legislating 


The pro- 


| posa! was one to secure local option 


at the end of 21 years. 

The result showed that Mr. Asquith 
was far in advance of English opfmion. 
England was not ripe for temperance 
then, and Mr. Lioyd George declared 
he had no evidence that England was 
any more ready for temperance legis- 
lation at the present moment. The 
women’s vote. however. might be a 
powerful factor in the situation. “My 
opinion is.” said the Prime Minister. 
“that is a much greater factor in tem- 
perance than members of Parliamen: 
quite realize; but members will only 
gradually be convinced of that. Ther 
are still in the same attitude of 


mind.” 


eS 


led, the Spanish Gov- 


——— 4 


here in a sense on sufferance after 


w taken the matter in 
*remier, Mr. Dato, who 
en it up, appears to 
ul progress, and ie be- 
concerned with elec- 
ers at the moment to 
with any concentra- 
| difffeult question as 


deplored in Spain by 
> are as disinterested 
matter like this, which 
some extent a national 
| character, that re- 
ad, especially to Eng- 
hile evidently making 
e strictly judicial and 
© be so, and are ob- 
‘colored by statements 
yement of the mines. 
n these statements it 
broad that the situa- 
‘splorable and serious, 
ye emphasized when it 
Such statements fall 
» actuality. 
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hy strikes there are in 
; present time, of 

Spain has prob- 
mm a just proportion, 
Strike is one of the 
s; it is unique in some 
jortant features, it is 
€ manner in which 
n¢ fact which only 
is to be realized—it 

; importance that 


“e 


rcumstances huve al- 
rt The strike be- 
le of the summer, and 
land for higher wages 
he men. The employ-. 
d them part of such 
le men insist on the 
nployers declare that 
not be worked at a 
h advance were made, 
e men insisted they 
close. Some work is 
but in the main the 
stopped all the time. 
itry Tound about Rio 
given up to the min-, 
Sriculture is non-ex- 
cers have no alterna- 
an appalling state of 
created among 
omes being involved. 
roportion of the chil- 
undertaken by various 
thorities, and some of 
nh brought to Madrid, 
ye produced the very 
ic There have been 
_ even among the lit- 
‘brought away from 
onflict, their removal 
00 late. 


@ a bad state of things 
t the main fact, one of 
ignificance after all, is 
es are under foreign 
to certain more or less 
table regulations made 
rs amental author- 
tal is mainly English, 
and management are 
nanaging director, Mr. 
is personaly blamed by 

difficulties, is Eng- 
effect, therefore, is a 
un dependency in the 


_ It has been a good | 


ecause the mines were 


all, that this soil is not that of their 
own country, whatever they may have 
paid for it, that a certain difference 
must be observed toward Spanish sus- 
ceptibilities, and points must be con- 
cedea here that would not be if this 
national question were not involved. 
A foreign company, whatever benefits 
it may have conferred upon a com- 
munity among which it labors, is not 
in the position to dictate arrogant 
ultimatums in the same way that it 
might when at home. The national 
element has to be considered in rous- 
ing the people's feelings. It has to 
be remembered also that even though 
diplomatically and otherwise serious 
consequences might ensue, the home 
Spanish Government is in a position, 
after all, to clear foreigners out of 
its country if it does not like them, 
whatever their interests may be and 
however they may have been acquired. 

This national or international ques- 
tion, then, becomes one of great im- 
portance and in more than one way. 
The other countries of Europe and 
America have been making an effort 
in recent times to draw Spain out of 
her isolation, and she has been willing, 


that of the foreign countries. The Rio 
Tinto tragedy, for such it is, disturbed 
and may have an influence in driving 


clusion. England particularly wishes to 


apes weegeeee 200 be gpod friends | be heard and understood in a solemn- 


with Spain in the future, and there 
have been ample signs of achievement 
in this direction, but the Rio Tinto 
affair may have a strongly prejudicial 
effect if it is allowed to develop much 
further. That the national and internu- 
tional effect is appreciated outside is 
evidenced by the fact that foreign 
journalists are now arriving at Rio 
Tinto bent on investigation, A French 


journalist who is at the same time | 
said to be representing various French 
commercial and banking interests has ‘ 


just gone there, and there is some 
curiosity as to his exact business. 


‘Miners’ Attitude 


nt situation are these: (1) Rightly 
or wrongly the miners’ men protest 


against the general attitude and con- 
duct of the managing director, and 


attribute much of the difficulty to his | 


personality. (2) In spite of the in- 
tense suffering the men have dis- 
played a most remarkably peaceful 


attitude throughout, to the great as- | 


tonishment and admiration of every- 
body. When it was suggested that 
they were being assisted and encour- 
aged by outside Labor 


their denial. Suggestions 


: sidered 


. Most important factors’in the pres- | 


preserve the utmost discretion. 


Government Must Act 

All have had a sense of this inter- 
national delicacy and danger. At the | 
same time there is a strong if not ex-; 
pressed feeling that something should | 
have been done in London to spare | 
the country from the difficulties of 
such a situation. The strongest thing 
yet said has just appeared in a lead-' 
ing article in the “Libertad,” which | 
refers to the “scandal” of Rio Tinto, 
and says that the Minister of Labor. 
must stop his fancy trips to other 
places and establish himself in Rio, 
Tinto to study, observe, inform him-. 
self, listen to everybody and form a) 
proper judgment of the situation, and 
then with all urgency and peremp-| 
toriness the government in Madrid 
should assemble a mixed commission | 
in which would be represented all the 
interests that are in conflict, listen to 
their demands and cgme to a decision. | 

The company, it says, must send to 
Madrid from London a person with 
authority, prestige and power to| 
settle, and it will not do that for an-, 


for the mutual good—but especially | other minute the voice should be heard) 


exclusively of the person who is con- | 
to be chiefly responsible. 
Along with a new representative of, 


the Spaniards back into their own se-| the company a representative of the 
| workers should 


formulate their de-. 
mands, express their complaints and 


and official manner. Afterward the 
government, not merely the supreme 
but the only arbiter and to be obeyed. 
and respected in all Spanish affairs, 
must decide.”’ | 

Although this expression of opinion 
is made in a newspaper that by its 
policy is particularly and naturally 
synipathetic to the interests of the 
working classes, there is the best rea- 
son to believe that it represents 
average Spanish opinion. The Min- 
ister of Labor, Mr. Palacios, has been 
to Rio Tinto and has gone deeply into 


'the question and made recommenda- 


i 


! 


} 


| tions. 


The Premier, as mentioned. 
above, has now taken it in hand. : 
VIEWS ON PROHIBITION 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Australasian News Office 
BRISBANE, Queensland—Prior to. 
the vote in Queensland on the ques- 
tion of the prohibition of the liquor. 
traffic, a special pastoral letter at-. 
tacking prohibition wag sent to the 
Roman Catholic clergy and laity of the 
archdiocese by Dr. Duhig, the Roman | 
Catholic Archbishop of Brisbane. In 
his pastoral, Dr. Duhig asks: “What, | 


Syndicates |then, is the position of the Roman | 
they indignantly denied it and proved | Catholic Church in regard to this im-_ 
against | pertant question of prohibition? 


The 


them can only have come from Eng- | Church strongly condemns drunken- 
lieh sources, and as they have been | ness, but she likewise condemns any | 
proved wrong it is regrettable they measure that would seek to counter- | 


were ever madé. 
longer. 


explosion when the management re- 
cently gave the men a time limit of 
10 days to return to their work, and 


it is stated and believed that this out- | 


They are made no |act it by depriving a human being of | 
There has been only one act lhis liberty of action. ' | 
of violence, and that was a bomb} total 
one’s own free will, and from a high | 


She encourages 


abstinence when practiced of 


motive of mortification or good ex-. 


ample, but she does not compel any of | 


her children to practice it against | 


rage was due to outside agencies, the their will.” | 


tlected before the Brit- | 
yk them over in 1872. 
te has worked them 


of men and brought 
le district in the way 
ould or would not have 
6ame time they have 
i living conditions fcr 
for their children, and 


nuch for their welfare. | 


id on their behalf, and 
added to it. Huelva, 

nes, had a population 
t British company 
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Boston, 11 


EK. T. SLATTERY CO. 


Just Purchased at Lower Prices 


500 Sample 
Silk Petticoats 


Values up to 7.50 


3.95 


500 Sample Petticoats of all silk jersey, lus- 
trous satin and radiant taffeta have just 
been secured by a fortunate purchase. There are 
tailored and flowered styles, including many out- 
sizes. Every petticoat is of quality-silk and every 
one is double stitched and has elastic waistline. 


Navy, Brown, Emerald, Taupe, Purple, 
Belgian, Burgundy. and Changeable Effects. 


Petticoat Section—Main Floor 


E.T. SLATTERY CO. 


Tremont Street, Opposite Boston Common 
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Canadian Factory: 


73 St. Alexander St., 
Montreal, Quebec 
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THE. “BULL DOG 
is a bit stockier in the 
handle; sturdy and business- 
lke. Triple silver plated. 
24 Shaving Edges (12 
double-edged Blades). Gen- 
uine leather case. $5.00, 
Gold plated, $6.00. 


no better time than 


today to go and get that new 
Gillette Razor for his Holiday gift. 


The “Bull Dog,” shown above, is only one example of 
twenty different styles in which the Gillette is made. 


Choose the one style that best suits him—the salesperson 


will help you. 


serviceable Gillette for every type of man. 


There is a handsome, practical, always 


Priced from $5 upward, cach set including 24 Shaving 


Edges. 


(12 double-edged Gillette Blades. ) 


As a thoughtful, inexpensive remembrance, buy him a 


packet or two of useful GILLETTE BLADES. 


No Stropping- No Honing 


New York 
Chicago 
San Francisco 


Geneva 


Buenos Aires 
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‘dividual members. The attitude of | 
Organized Labor toward the “cutting | 
of the juice” policy of the electricians | 
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Possibility 
Boye to Carry 
hn /ith Them in 
Refashion World” 


Swings Into Its Third Day 
With Renewed Vigor 


Values Are Remarkable 


_ «4 superb assortment of new Novelty Silks, 
\ elvets de Luxe, Satins, Chiffons, Georgettes, Gold 
and Silver Brocades on Voile and Satin Grounds. 


A dress length of McCreery Silk would make a 
most acceptable gift. Why not select some soft. - 
beautiful shade for an Evening Gown, or a fashion- 
able color for a Street or Afternoon Gown? 


t of The Christian 
itor 


I nd—When so much 
falling output among 
| of industrial activity, 
ca ,”’ and the adop- 
ora g0-slow policy, 
ng as a May morning 
authority of Lioyds’ 
Huliding returns for 
ing September 30, that 
y” has with ease and 
e@ forced itself into’ a 
is has maintained so 
orid’s foremost ship- 


7 7 y , 
THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, BOSTON, U.S.A., WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 1, 1920 
| 
of Ukrainians (Ukrainians 74 per cent. 
has been conveyed to the latter in the Jews 12.3 per cent, Poles 12.1 per. 
former's own way, and in no half- Uk ° ¢ A th , FE Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
rainian uthority Says ast! ultaneously with other nationalities, | from its Australasian News Office 
sociations of men and women, the, 
Labor movement has its own domestic | Russians and Ukrainians own Ukrainian National Council and goyth Wales Commodities Commis- 
fe SRS a 'proclaimed the political independence | sion, which recently permitted an ad-_ 
The i Committee _ LONDON —The stretch of! ,, ; : 
- Parliamentary es DON, England—The stretc . ‘November, 1918, Poles invaded the/test against certain threats which 
And when Lord Weir urges that the; territory which has been ceded by the| western Ukrainian Republic. 
Trades Union Congress has sufficient | Bolsheviki to Poland by the Riga! months a bitter struggle lasted until! yy John Storey, in his annoyance at 
influence and prestige in the country | Peace terms, says a Ukrainian|in May, 1919, the Poles, while @P- | the advance. 
affect the conditions governing effi-' 1399 mijes east of the “Curzon line,” | bring General Hallers’ army into PO- | ny no desire: to. thwart the govern- 
Rie down the cost of living, rome ithe ethnic and the so-called Congress | that this army should not be used | 
the standard of earnings and of living, | ‘ _|against th Ikrainians. Contrary, | 
8./ frontier of Poland. It is under-popu- | #6 . 3, “For the same reason that the pub- 
lic is gteatly interested in the inde-| 
which has been harped upon with al- ,. gq per cent of |'Allies, reached Galicia, the Poles. 
| Ukrainians to remove us. Such threats | 
| : 
that one of the strongest safeguards | 
‘if, in any future case, the Crown ap- 
parliamentary committee with imagi- gactern |ment | 
| Ukraine, , directing them, 
if we make the order | 
to cry for the moon. Such a commit-. Z . 
et made ciaborata provisions for & SYS- | onesin a title to a permanent posses- | to the knowledge that if we do as the) 
swayed by the extremists, and create | ea = , ; 
opie the Polish element is in a minority. | the recognition of their government by |@nd other persons appointed in our 


rs to be a suspicion 
abc this, or a de- 
ie the fact, it is not 
n mainly inspired sby 
hationalism, but to a 
ful thanksgiving that 


POLES SEEK TITLE prising about 10,000 square miles and | THREAT TO REMOVE 
hearted manner, as has been stated James Mc A 
had elected at a constituent assembl}' syDNEY. New South Wales—Mr. | ‘ 
differences, but does not come outside | 
of all the Ukrainian territories, which! yance to export parity in the price of. M c 
| cCreery Silk Week 
authority, comprises about 50,000| Parently negotiating for an armistice, | His Honor declares that in promptly | 
cle rapidly t , toh, | andi 
.clency of production as pidly to des with /and under the distinct understanding | Font. but was following the universal 
and go faf to help the deplorable hous- | hated because from those districts as} however, to their promise, as soon as 
pendence of the judiciary, I feel com- 
the population | | 
most painful reiteration. ‘acting in the allied interest withdrew the exhausted | 
| Having received the allied resolu-| Put us in a very invidious position. | 
to industrial peace would be the elec- | >» ’ llies alone 
reaty provides that the A — the East Galician Ukrainian Govern-. nat 4 eg 
ears before us and asks for a par- 
nati hich“khew what it required pisagye VES: 9 dag mca ig that tieula ; 
on, whic Ww ww , “a 
| Warsaw has laid down the laws for | against the Bolsheviki. Since then the | Suspicion that 
ld inspire the moderate ele-| a oy : 
ae ORS. SSD tematic colonization of White Rus- oi) of Galicia. whicff is rich in oi!,| Crown asks us we shal] be liable to 


TO HO GALICIA inhabited by an overwhelming majority | AUST LIAN JU ES 
cent and Germans 1.2 per cent) sim-| | 
in these columns. Like most other as- Galici : 
alicia te. : 
Cc Belonged to Whi jin Lemberg on October 19, 1918, its; Justice Rolin, chairman of the New 
| 5th Avenue NEW YORKCITY 34th Street 
its own doors to yell in the street. | Special to The Christian Science Monitor | ; | 
formerly belonged to Austria: In! putter. has entered a dignified pro- 
For nine| were made by the Labor Premier, | 
which, if rightly exercised, would “so. | , | 
| which approximately coinci | 
practice in all such cases. 
ing situation,” he echoes a sentiment | yo»); as from Eastern Kholm, as much/| ‘the army, equipped and armed by the 
‘launched it against pelled to say a word as to the threat. 
It has been repeatedly asserted here in 1915 with the Russian armies. | made 
Although aritcle 87 of the Versailles |... and the promise of June 25, 1919,| They lead to this grave result that 
tion to office of a strong and resolute jaye the right to determine Poland’s | . | 
, withdrew its troops . into) 
Russian . ticular order, we shall be under the 
how to get it, leaving the “wild men” , | 
} g & ‘lands not assigned to Poland and, Poles have made strenuous efforts to| We have yielded, not to argument, but 
ments, that huge mass too often|,; ’ a | 
| ‘sian and Ukrainian territories where | ii her and agricultural resources. For removal. If we should be removed 


» an , . ’ " 
Prices have been readjusted, making values most 
extraordinary. ? 


place, the circumstances would give 


not be so bad to live 
r at least one section 
it, id a pretty big 
8 bucking to in an 
800d the ravages of 


a solid phalanx of Labor opinion that 
would make difficult the task of the 
lightning strike enthusiast to satisfy 
his heart’s desire. 


In his references to the “deplorable | 


hcusing conditions” Lord Weir is upon 
thick ice and is not likely to find him- 
self in danger.* There will be found 
few among Labor's selected leaders 


White Russiahs and Ukrainians re- 
turning now to the farms evacuated 
in 1915 find them frequently occupie 
by Poles. 

| The frontier set by the Riga treaty 
apparently disregards also the fact 
that by the resolutions of June 25, 
/1919, the Allies declared that the fu- 
ture of Eastern Galicia shall not be 


|Poland, the Bolsheviki, who do not. 


represent any free will of Russian or | color to the inevitable comment that 


|UKrainian people, have bartered away 


i — . . . ' 
| 50,000 square miles of territory which, | 
amenable 


since the dawn of history, belonged to 
| the White Russians and Ukrainians 
and has an insignificant sprinkling of 
'Polish inhabitants, chiefly Polish big 


landowners. 


the new appointees had been ap- 
pointed as persons more likely to be 
to the wishes of the gov- 
ernment than ourselves. 

“The making of such a threat is an 
intimation to every judicial officer in 
the state that he holds his office sub- 


Illustrative 
Rich, lustrous Broeaded Satin in White. 40 inches x ide. 
regularly 7.50, yard, 4.95 
1000 vards of White Motora Silk, constructed especially 
for Men's Shirts and Pajamas, Women's Blouses and Wash 
Skirts; 40 inches wide. regularly 4.50, vard, 1.68 


( Second Floor) 


he returns, there has 
inc 2 in the ton- 
? launched dur- 
is! from a total of 
r the quarter ending 
68 in June, falling a 
ber, the total for nine 
n the record of 
as compared with l,- 
or the 


ject to the threat of removal if his 
judgment is not such as the ministry 
in its wisdom thinks just. The rea-| 
sult would be that the ministry of the. 
day might, whenever it was thought 
fit, act as a court of appeal from any | 


judgment. For all this, however, we | 
are in no way responsible; 


who will agree with the statement of | settled without a plebiscite. By the | : : 
the président of the Federation Of qreaty of St. Germain Eastern Gali- STUDY OF SOUTH WEST AFRICA 
Building Trades Operators, who is re-|cia passed into the legal, possession! special to The Christian Science Monitor 
ported to have said that “organized/of the principal allied and associa-| from its South African News Office 

Labor in the building trade desires just |teq powers and they alone have the) CAPE TOWN Cape Colony—The 
peenronghy oe Ber. Lloyd George to help | right to decide its fate. In the note| Prime Minister recently visited the 
former service men and other unem-/of July 11, Lord Curzon once more|South West Protectorate in order to 
ployed, and to provide houses for the | cipnified that the future of Eastern ake. on the shot polebof the many 
people.” Galicia must not be settled. without/important questions awaiting settle- 
Government Mistakes |her voice having been heard. - ment in respect of its future develop- 

he simple fact that overrides, all The Eastern Galician territory, com-'! ments, 


others is that the building trades’ ap-| 
pear to be determined not to allow any 
other than those whom they decide 
upon to assist in the making of houses. 
There is no denying that the govern- 
Ontrast to the ficures|ment has made mistakes; it has pro- 
ire comes Lord Weir's | vided schemes almost every other day; | 
the embodiment of an'it has faltered where it should have 
to the Glasgow What it now proposes 
merce, following upon! have been undertaken 
| recently to the Lon-| before, safe in the knowledge that 
he sins of omission of| whatever the building trade unions 
io ‘Congress—in that,| thought about the matter, organized 
1 failed to deal with | Labor on the whole, while it could not 
factors, “which| be expected to openly support the gov- | 

“two years have been | ernment, would not offer opposition. 
fental in causing in-| According to the Prime Minister's 
ri on and have defi- :reply to a deputation of London Labor 
cost of living.” Mayors, the government proposes to_- 
Uni place a large number of men trained 
re. ag at their instructional factories on to 
fticularly pleasing or) actual building work, despite the op-- 
u i with the noble} position of the unions. That opposi- 
h that he complains!'tion to “trainées” is due to a fear of 
jent and to the point,, flooding the market and unemployment 
of men feel more the|in view of the leeway to be made up, 
me arising therefrom | js preposterous, and deceives nobody, | 
» union Officials them-'least of all those tens of thousands | 
ye to make some kind | of working class families, themselves | 
bre the public. There |trade unionists, now huddled in single - 
fase of the Electrical | rooms anxiously waiting and watching | 

vith the threat to cut | for a home to call their own. 

Ss of supply... thereby | — 


é the streets tens of| 
people who have no| 
sr with their em- | 


Sale of 500 
Genuine Cowhide Boston Bags 


(not a split;cowhide) 


4.50 


regularly 7.50 


and the} 
only proper course open to us is to 
continue to perform the duties for) 
which we have been appointed.” 


that with good 
peration it is possible 
to carry the workers 
| serious effort to re- 
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lhis bag has been rightly called the Bag of 1000 
Uses. } our son or daughter would love it for their 
books, “gym” togs, and the innumerable odds and 
ends which won't fit into pockets. You yourself 
would find it convenient for shopping, or your knit- 
ting, and the man of the family will find it just the 
thing for an overnight bag or to carry requisites to 
and from the office. 
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It is built on a steel frame, all handsewn. and of 
selected stock. Sizes 13, 14 and 15 inches. 


(Fifth Floor) 


Holiday Gifts for Children 


Marked at Lowered Prices 
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Children’s four-piece Sweater Sets—Leggings, 


Sweater, Cap and Mittens in Copenhagen Blue. 
Rose, Tan and Brown. Sizes 2to6 years. Special 10.50 
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CONFERENCES ON EDUCATION 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 
lose chief desire is to, NEW YORK, New York—To con- 
continue to earn their! sider educational needs, 12 regional 
- ‘eonferences have been called by P. P. 
ir must not be allowed Claxton, United States Commissioner 
rith the idea that be- of Education. The conference on New 
*s Union Congress fails York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
sentment at the meth- will be held here on December 17. All 

of the Electrical | official and wnofficial bodies and indi- 


viduals interested in the subject are 


refore agrees with | | 
& policy, any more invited. The teacher and normal 
ing Employers Fed-|school shortage are to be two of the | 
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Billie Burke Sleeping Garments of White Out- 

ing Flannel, finished with Pink or Blue stitching. 

Sizes 6 to 14 years. formerly 2.95, 2.25 
(Third Floor ) 
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High Grade Boots 


Sea 
| uding Dress Boots, Heavy Walking Boots 
a d Medium Weights. They are of the pres- 


Women’s 
Silk Hosiery 
At Very Low Prices 


Silk Hose is the ever-appreciated Gift 
—it is so useful and attractive. When. 
however, the gift is McCreery Quality 
Hose, the value is increased for its 
superior quality and unusual beauty and 
long service. 
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$12.85 


~ Pen portrait of a French gentlewoman | 


E,LNTURIES of charm and grace behind her—the heritage 
Original Prices of an exquisite sensitiveness to fineness and beauty—In the 
Ww selection of her attire, the miraculous possession of a, sixth sense, 
ere that indefinable one-knows-not-what which all the world instantly 


$17 to $24 recognizes. 7 


What this fine fruit of the civilization -of all. the ages dis- 
tinguishes with her acceptance, becomes for all the world the 


Thread Silk Hosiery 
in these three modish 
styles: Lace Boot Ef- 
fect in Black or Cordo- 
van—Open Work Clox 
in Black or Cordovan— 
and Embroidered Clox 
in Black or White. 3.95 


Thread Silk Hosiery. 
fine gauge, in Black or 


White. 9 50 


In All Leathers, including 
Patent, Tan and Black Russia, 
Black Ooze. Some in cloth and 


buck tops of various colors. 


© 


aan summit of achievement. ‘ 
iia) Thread Silk Hosiery, 
fine gauge, in me- 
dium weight, Black 


only. 3.25 


The designers of Kayser deem it a tribute to the perfection and 
enduring quality of the silken loveliness they produce, that on the 
Avenue de |’Opera, in the most exclusive shops of her beloved 
Paris, this daintiest of exquisites gives her preference to the dis- 
tinguished simplicity of “Italian’’ Silk Underwear. 7 


* 


or Women and Misses 


+ 


§ 
‘ols ; 
ee 
i aie 
‘ 


have several hundred pairs more to offer at 
Pp of $12.85. While the heavy selling of the 
st few days has greatly reduced the stock in this 
tial offer, we assure a wide varicty of styles, in 
ch will be found all sizes, although there are not 
in every style. 


Thread Silk Hosiery, 
lisle tops and _ soles. 
Black or Cordovan. 1.95 


Thread Silk Hosiery, 
with handsome lace in- 


sert, in Black. 6.95 


al er McNeil Company 


15 WEST STREET 


McCreery Hosiery Is Famous for Quality 


Trudeniark registered 


Italian Silk Underwear 


(Main Floor) 
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rt in the case of 
ckey et al. were 


stenographic 


, Crosby, Car- 


ness that may properly come before 
the meeting. The candidaies for 
church membership shall be elected 
by a majority vote of the First mem- 
bers that are present.” 


There is a reference to application 
for membership, and provision re- 
garding euch applications, in Article 
IV, which concludes: 


“The candidates shall be elected by 
a majority vote of the First members 
present.” 

In connection with a provision of 
the Trust Deed, to which I may refer 


et al., Trs. vs. | 
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Herbert 
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the 


Esq., for Adam 
H. Abbott, Jr., 
& Spring (Wil- 


. Esaq., for Daisy 


parenthetically, that is, the Trust 
Deed to the publishing trustees, you 
will note in paragraph 13, on page 25 
of the record, the provision that the 
trustees are to receive compensation 
for their services, or such salary as 
the said church may determine from 
time to time. I refer to that in this 
connection because in this Article 
VIII of the first Manual, of 1895, I 
find, at the close of Section 3, these 
words: 


“This rule cannot be 
amended, or annulled, except 
unanimous vote of the Church.” 


You will fird through this first Man- 
ual several references to the Church. 
There cannot be the slightest doubt 
as to who constituted the Church, who 
were the voting members of the 
Church, or to whose action reference 
was made. As the Master found, this 
article in the Trust Deed referred, in 
the light of the history, to the First 
Members of the Church. They were 
those who under the Manual had the 
authority to act at that time in the 
matter referred to as a matter to be 
dealt with by the Church, in contra- 
distinction to this board of trustees, 
to which I shall presently allude, hold- 
ing the title to real estate upon cer- 
tain specific trusts, which was known 
as the Board of Directors. 

Down to the adoption of these rules 
and by-laws in 1895 the officers of the 
Church, consisting, as defined by the 


the transaction of any church busi- 


That was the situation with re- 
spect to this body well-defined which 
constituted the First Members of the 
Church at the time when Mrs. Eddy 
executed her Trust Deed. 

Now, with respect to the directors 

if your Honors will again refer to 
Paragraph 10, relating to vacancies in 
the trusteeship constituted by the deed 
of January 25, 1898, you will observe 
the expression, 
“the First Members, together with the 
directors of said Church, shall have 
the power [this is on record page 24] 
to declare vacancies in said trustee- 
ship for such reason as to them may 
seem expedient.” 


They necessarily were trustees. 
I may submit to the court that 


counsel, has never heard of deacons or 
church wardens or similar officers 
chosen and perpetuated in that way. 
They are in a class quite distinct from 
the deacons and church wardens. 
They are not by virtue of that fact in 
a class outside the law. They, how- 
| ever, fall into the category of law, 
\known as trustees; and the descrip- 
| tion was evidently due, that is, the 


| the formation of the Board by Mrs. | tion, The C 
Eddy, and then by election through | ing Society, 
remaining members to fill vacancies.|on January 


probably the court, and certainly) 


description as to corporate character, | 


se ! 
hristian Science Publish-| Of course it is our contention that 
or in substance so named, nothing that subsequently took place 
15, 1898, ten days before could affect this Deéd as a valid trust | 
the execution of the Trust Deed, con- to be construed according to its terms | 
veyed their real estate and their per-/as they were and were to be construed | 
sonal property and all] the rights ap-| when it was executed. But the subse- 
purtenant to the business, to Mrs.| quent history is important in deter- 
Eddy; and then on January 25, 1898,| mining the basis for the contention of 
Mrs. Eddy executed two deeds. The these defendants in their effort to 
one deed was a deed of the real estate| remove the Trustees, or one of them, | 
on which the publishing business had) and their plan to make all subordinate | 
been conducted, to the First Church to their will. 
of Christ, Scientist, the deed referred; The first event after the execution 
to in the deed of 1903, releasing the of the Trust Deed of 1898 was the 
same property to the four trusteés,| adoption of another Manual, with the) 
which I have just read. Then on the amendments. which we find adopted 
same date, January 25, 1898, Mrs./in 1898, some little time after the 
Eddy conveyed all the personal prop-; Trust Deed. We find provisions in this 


Members, or the Executive Members. 
in 1908, then assert that the First 
Members thereby became extinct and 
that the power of removal survived 
to them. 

They make the argument that this 
power of removal was a power cou- 
pled with an interest and hence would 
survive. 

RUGG, C. J. After 1908 did the 
First Members exercise any preroga- 
tives of the Executive Members” 

Mr. HUGHES. I believe not. 

You will obeerve they refer in, it 
seems tO me, a somewhat ambiguous 
manner, to a power coupled with an 
interest, and also to a power attached 


Now, what was meant by the term| was evidently due to a misapprehen-, 
erty and everything that pertained to) 


“directors of said Church”? We now 
must recur to the deed of Septem- 
ber 1, 1892, which you will find copied 
on page 26 of the record, for the con- 
stitution of these directors. This deed 
is the deed of certain real estate, by 
Mary Baker G. Eddy, to Ira O. Knapp, 
William B. Johnson, Joseph S. Easta- 
man and Stephen H, Chase, as trus- 


changed, | 
by a 


tees. You will find immediately after 
the description the words: 

“This deed of conveyance is made 
upon the following express trusts and 
conditions.” 

Then Paragraph 1 provides: 

“Said grantees shall be known as 


the ‘Christian Science Board of Direc- | 
tors’ and shall constitute a perpetual | 


body or corporation under and in ac- 
cordance with section 1, Chapter 39 
of the Public Statutes of Massachu- 
setts. Whenever a vacancy occurs in 
said Board the remaining members 
shall within thirty days fill the same 
by election; but no one shall be 
eligible to that office who is not in 
the opinion of the remaining members 
of the Board a firm and consistent be- 
liever in the doctrines of Christian 
Science as taught in a book entitled 
‘Science and Health,’ by Mary Baker 
G. Eddy beginning with the seventy- 
first edition thereof.” 

Then follow in succeeding para- 
graphs other terms and conditions of 
the trust. It is not necessary for the 


sion of the law. 

| That is recognized by Mrs. Eddy 
/Many years later when the Directors 
ngage long after the Trust Deed 


the publishing business, except the 


‘real estate, to these publishing trus-, 


tees, that is, the trustees under the 


to the publishing trustees, attempted | 7"USt Deed of January 25, 1898. 


_to make their number five instead of | 
four, and a Mr. McLellan was elected | 


press the situation. 

Mrs. Eddy in her letter of March 19, 
1903, Exhibit 739, which you will find 
on page 59 of the record, shows that 


'to this situation. 
the foot of the letter: 


pear as a member of the Christian 


deeds. 
tion. but Mr. Elder finds it cannot be 
legally so.” 


important in this connection to refer 
to the deed of Mrs. Eddy in December, 
1903, which releases to the four trus- 
tees certain real estate. You will find 
this at page 77 of the book of exhibits, 
in Column 3. Passing the first clause 
of the preamble, we come towards the 
foot of Column 2 to these words: 


“And whereas it has now been 
brought to my attention’— , 


Your Honors will pardon me if I 


|as a fifth director. The name “By-Law 
| Director” has been given to it, to ex- 


she had been advised with reference | 
This is the note at. 


Nothing could be clearer than that 


church; Article 3, provision for spe- 


‘cial meetings of the First Members; | 
Article 4, substantially, and I believe 2) Sument is presented by the defend- 


she did not select the Directors to) 


conduct that business, 


that she de-| 


cided not to put that business under | 
‘the control and management of the 


Directors, and that she determined, as 


she had a right to determine, that | 


with respect to that publishing busi- 


ness there should be a separate trust, | 
she carefully | 


the terms of which 


| defined. 


“I regret that your name cannot ap- | 
:, TN‘ that the business should be conducted | 
Science Board of Directors on their) 
I have twice urged this ques-. 


} 


It igs in that connection that these | 


words which I emphasized yesterday, 


by these trustees under the deed of 
1898 upon their own responsibility, 
“and without consulting me about de- 
tails, subject only to my supervision,” 


You wil] also find it interesting and | 4Te significant. The references to the 


judgment which was to be exercised 
and the discretion used in the man- 


agement of this publishing business! maining trustees shall 
were plainly to the judgment and dis-| cancy, and the candidate proposed for 
cretion of these Trustees, not to the’ this office shall be elected by a unani- 


Directors. 


It will then be observed that when's said Church.” 


Manual, in the church By-laws, Arti-| 
cle 2, with respect to the semi-annual | 


meéetines of the First Members of the, 


exactly the same, with respect to the 
First Members, as a corresponding ar- 
ticle in the edition of 1897, which I 


to an office. There is a sense in which 
the term may be used as applicable 
to both cases, but it needs a little 


_analysis, as it eeems to us, to indicate 


the fallacy in the way in which the 


ants. Of course, there was no inter- 
est in any proper sense in the Direc- 
tors, the First Members. They were 
not, as First Members or ae Directors. 


have read. Then we find Article XI, 
an Article introduced and entitled, 
“The Christian Science Publishing So- 
ciety.” That refers to the Deed of 
January 25, 1898, describes the matter | 
substantially in the language of the 
Deed, and then it avid this: wpe OF a ee ee 
ce ee of many hundreds of actua! 
The First Members together with members of this religious society who 
the Directors of said Church shall havé | had exerciged the right to vote d 
the power to declare vacancies in said| who had transacted business in pes 
| trusteeship for such weasons as to | cordance with the constitution of the 
| them may seem expedient. Whenever) society. There Was no power coupled 
_@ vacancy shall occurvin said trustee-/ with an interest, as I understand that 
|Ship for any cause, the Pastor Emiri-| phrase to be used in the law The 
_tus reserves the right to fill the same) point they make, however. -is that it 
bes appointment; but if she does not | was a power attached to an office and 
/elect to exercise this right, the re-| hence passed to the ‘successors in 
fill the va-joffice. And they illustrate by refer- 
ence to the familiar cases of execu- 
tors or trustees who have powers 
which may be exercised by the re- 
maining trustees or the continuing 


(on either side, either the legal or the 
beneficial owners. Certainly the Di- 
rectors were not. They owed their 
position and authority solely to the 
deed of trust. So far as the First 


mous vote of <]] the First Members of 


Mrs. Eddy, having determined upon; wow you will notice that that fol- 


this separate trust, in Paragraph 4, 


lows the ‘isi 
provided for the accounting of the net | “ provision of the Deed, except 


in the last clause, that “the candidate 


profits of the business, she did not'| rope : | 
provide that they should be paid over to’ proposed for this office shall be elect-| 


|ed*by a unanimous vote of the First. 


Board of Directors when a vacancy 
which occurs is filled, or otherwise. 
But thie loses sight, it seems to us, 
of a very important, a very funda- 
mental consideration. There was no 


AS 
si 


D DAY 
urt, Boston, Mass., 
1920, 9:30 a, m. 
|/may resume your 
hes, if you please. 
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the Plaintiffs, 

e, et alii, 


rules, of a president, a clerk and a \the Directors, but to the Treasurer of 


treasurer, had been elected by the 
First Members, or as the Master calls 
them quite appropriately, for it cor- 


present purpose to read those para- 
graphs. What we are now concerned 
with is the constitution of the so0- 
called board of directors. Your Hon- 
responds exactly to the fact, the VOt-|ors will observe that it is a board of 
ing Members. trustees, that this is the name or 

By Article I of the by-laws of 1895 style of the grantees under the deed 
it was provided that the officers of | of trust. That deed of trust was exe- 
the Church shall be elected by the! cuted on September 1, 1892, and it was 
board of directors at their annual | jn existence as an effective trust at 


interrupt the reading to say that she 
had previously executed a deed of the 
and upon which the Publishing 
House had formerly done business, 
prior to the execution of the Trust 
Deed of 1898, to the First Church of 
Christ, Scientist. Now she gives this 
deed, in 1903, as a release of the same 
' property to the four trustees, not to 
the five, it will be observed, but to 
the four; and in making this release 


, Me N i : bs offi 
'The First Church of Christ, Scientist, | “C™0er® of said church. i = the sense that comprehended 
'Then she , | It happens that in August, 1898, a| 90% First Members and Directors. 
provided with regard to tae | eanana “ero l'The First Members had | 
disposition of these moneys by said , —s Soe OF | th Di ; , ee 
| Trustees under the deed of 1898, and | *®@ Virectors had their office. The 


‘treasurer; not that he should dispose | | , : ; 
t P ttention was called to this and it Tule which our friends invoke would 


of them as ordered by the Directors, |* | ; , 
but that he should hold the moneys so “8S @*Punged, so that in effect the | be pertinent if they were continuing 
: matter remained as provided in the} the power to the First Members as a 
paid over to him subject to the order el by vi 

of the First Members of said church. trust deed. class by virtue of the office or the 
Then there was a body who, properly. 


| There is in this Article XI a clause | 29494 OF constitution of the body of 
speaking, were not church officers a# that “A person who is not accepted by 


the Firet Members. It also would be 
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first year. On 
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meeting of the 

took place on 


‘here you will ob- 


> previous meet- 


and an additional 


- From that 


time 


the organization 
yas there effected. 
itted by the vote 
‘admitted as mem- 


| out vote. 


Those 
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ined the company 
hat name, and that 
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page 85, was never 
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‘rules above men- 
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‘ch Manual! 


y by these First 


was 


1 being a conven- 


church by-laws 


‘in the year 1895. 


ther editons of the 
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ie 


r , as a part of the|the semi-annual meeting and voted on. 
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mmary of the rules,| shall become less than forty in num- 
¥ the Master—will | ber they shall regain this number, and 
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‘in the case, but 
extenso in the 
re for the exam- 


culars of the 


page 87 of the 


» exhibit which is 


1, thus adopted, 


| a preface to the 
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oh 
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ce of our beloved 


ats met and formed 
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CH OF CHRIST, Nci- 


ait 


sation of FORMA- 
CH, which refers 


meeting, and-that the officers shall|the time of the organization of this 
consist of a president, a clerk and 4/Church (to which we have referred) 
treasurer. ‘on September 23, 1892. 

From that time the directors elected; Now, the Church did not elect these 
these officers. The First Members, directors. The Church thus organ- 
however, transacted the other busi-/|jzed, on September 23, 
nes of the Church. tinuing as a voluntary religious soci- 

Now, the organization continued un-| ety, never elected the directors. They 
der those rules and by-laws until 1897,| never filled any vacancy in the board 
when there was another edition, with 
some chanzes. This, called the 
Seventh Edition, the edition. of 1897, sense church officers. 
was the last one preceding the Trust chosen by the religious society. Their 
Deed of January 25, 1898. This dis-| powers, their duties, their responsibil- 
closes the rules and by-laws,as they /jties where solely created and defined 
existed at the time of Mrs. Eddy’s deed by the Trust Deed of Mrs. Eddy, exe- 
to the publishing trustees. cuted on September 1, 1892. 

Now, it will be noticed that there is| There was no provision until many 
substantially the same sketch with re-! years after the subsequent Trust Deed 
sard to the formation of the Church. to the publishing trustees in 1898— 
Under the Church by-laws we find in/ until many years after that—for the 
Article IT this provision: “inclusion of the board of directors as 

“The regular meeting of the First church officers, in the definition, in 
Members of The First Church of the article of the by-laws which de- 
Christ. Scientist, in Boston, Mass... fined who should be church officers. 
chall be held semi-annually on the! Even that, however, accomplished 
Saturday next preceding the Com-/nothing. These gentlemen still re- 
munion Sunday in January and July mained as a self-perpetuating board 
of each year, beginning in July, 1897.” of trustees. They had no standing in 

Article III provides for special meet- | the law, pursuant to any action or act 
ings of the First Members of this of creation, except as trustees; 
Church. as trustees they were a self-perpetu- 

Article IV is entitled “First Mem- 
bers,” and as this is very definitive 
with regard to the First Members as 
they existed at the time of the Trust 
Deed, I will ask the Court to permit 
me to read it—it is not very long. I 
should sav that this is also an exhibit; Now, it clearly appears that on Jan- 
in the case, and while it is not set forth uary 25, 1898, when the trust deed to 
in extenso in the Master's report, a, the publishing trustees was executed, 
summary of it will be found at page 87 there were no directors of 6ai 
of the record. Church except these trustees under 

“Article IV, First Members. the deed of September 1, 1892. It 

“SecrTion 1. Tbe First Members of! necessarily follows, and so the Master 
the Church shal] vote on admitting has found, that the reference in Para- 
candidates, and attend to the transac- grapb 10 to “the directors of said 
tion of any Church business that may|Church” was the reference to the 
properly come before the meeting. four trustees created by the deed o 
‘The names of the candidates for September 1, 1892, and those who 
Church membership shall be read at' should become directors as trustees 
under that deed by virtue of an elec- 
tion through remaining members, as 
provided in the deed, whenever a 
'vacancy occurred. The Master finds 
‘those elected shall be persons who that that was Mrs. Eddy’s intent. 
‘have proven themselves, in successive; Now, it may be noted here that 
vears, strict adherents to the doctrines these Directors, although referred to 
and practice inculcated in Scrence.in the Trust Deed of September 1, 
axp HEALTH WitH Key To THE Scrrp-| 1892, as a corporation under the Pub- 
rurES. A majority of all the First lic Statutes of Massachusetts, Chap- 
Members elects a First Member. ter 39, Section 1, did not and could 


the original authority of the deed of 
September 1, 1892, and upon the elec- 
tion by the remaining members of 
‘a new trustee under that deed when- 
ever a vacancy arose. 


| “Seep, 2 If the First Members 


1892, and con-| 


‘tion of individuals 


called the Christian Science Board of | 
Directors. These directors were in no | ot Wruat 
They were not | 


“Now, 


and | 


ating board, dependent entirely upon | 


these words: 
i day of Septem- 
Baker LEppy, 


i1urch, and named 


twenty other 


dy’s were elected | 


by Mrs. Eddy, were 


be , 1895, set forth. 


urch, who, with the 


church, are to 
Church 


the government 
ual, which was 


I will refer 
are important 


“The First Members so elected shal] | not constitute such a corporation. 


have the same power to 
Church as the incumbents. 


“This Rule shall neither be amended | 
/monwealth 


ndr repealed except by unanimous 


vote of the First Members. 


" 


3. Important questions rel- 
ative to Church members shall be dis- 
cussed in the meetings of the First 
Members.” [“Important questions rel- 
ative to Church members shall be dis- 
cussed.” ] 


eT. 


“Seven First Members shall consti-. 


tute a quorum for transacting the 


Church business.” 


Then follows in Article V the pro-| 


vision that the Church officers shall 
consist of a president, a clerk, 


al 


treasurer and two readers and pro- 


act for this | Mrs. Eddy of course, as a private in- 


dividual, had no authority except as 
sHe acted under the law of the Com- 


and these Trustees under her Deed 
could not become a corporation un- 
less they became such by virtue of the 
law to which reference has been 
made. 

The controlling clause of the stat- 
ute is that deacons, wardens, or’ sim- 
ilar officers of churches or religious 
societies may become a corporation. 
The meaning of that has been defined 
by Chief Justice Shaw in the case of 
Weld vs. May, 9 Cushing 181, and he 


concludes his statement with refer- 


ence to deacons and wardens and eim- 
ilar officers with this very terse state- 


to create a corporation, | 


now read: 


“And whereas it has now been 


brought to my attention 
grantee was not a corporation, but 


| 
| 


; 
i 
i 


Church property being vested 


upon which is situated the edifice in 
which said Church worships’— 


: Then in Column 
clause, you will find: 


» 
ow, 


in the granting 


therefore, I, the said Mary 
|Baker G. Eddy, in 
etc., “to me in hand paid by Ira O. 
Knapp, William B. Johnson, and 
_Joseph Armstrong, all of Boston in 


that said | ino Christian Science Board of Di- with the Christian Science Publishing 


said Church is a voluntary associa- | T¢CtOrs- 
the title to the} 
in a 
‘Board of Trustees named in the Deed. 


reyi t land | 
oy we, comraying the ORE iss & 6 vacancy occurred in the pub-| °f the deed and so far as power 


‘lishing trusteeship she should reserve removal is concerned it did not con- 
the right to fill the same by apprint-|Cern it at all. 


‘of a trust, and that body was a Board Suitable to publish her books, shall in | 


/came, however, to declaring vacancies 4bout three years after the execution | he 


consideration,” | 


the County of Suffolk and Common- | 


‘wealth of Massachusetts, and Stephen 

A. Chase of Fall River, in the County 
of Bristol, 
as they are the 
‘known as_ The 


trustees 
Science 


present 
Christian 


Board of Directors under said Deed. ne 
vided, not that the salaries should The power, then, as it is sought to be 


: be fixed by the Directors, but should 0¥UNd@ in the by-laws on the part of 


be fixed by 
cance of the use of that term being ‘He Trustees under the deed of 1898 


'of Trust hereinbefore referred to as 
‘dated September Ist, 1892”— 

That, you will observe, was exe- 
cuted in December, 1903. 

As I shall presently have occasion 


and said Commonwealti, | 
so, and she did not see fit to do so. ing that the Board of Directors should 


well that she could put the power in Christian Science Board of Directors 


‘apparent in connection with what I. 


to say, it being impossible to utterly | 


separate the different considerations 
that apply to different points in the 
‘case, the attempt of the First Members 


to abdicate their poWers was in 1901, | 


and it was in the early part of 1903 


‘of which had distinct rights, 


that they became Executive Members, | 
but they had abdicated their power, or) 
sought to, to transact business of the. 


church. 


This deed was in December, | 


'1903; and you will note what Mrs. | 
Eddy has to say with regard: to these 
members in the same deed, in Column. 


1 of page 78. 
/column she says: : 

“In addition to the trusts contained 
in said deed of September 1, 1892, this 
property is conveyed on the further 


trusts that no new tenet or By-law) 
ease where 


shall be adopted nor any*tenet or By- 
law amended or annulled by 
| grantees unless the written consent of 
‘said Mary Baker G. Eddy, the author 
of the textbook ‘Science and Health 
| with Key to the Scriptures’ be given 
therefor, or unless at the written re- 
quest of Mrs. Eddy the 
Members of ‘Mary Baker G. Eddy’s 
church, The First Church of Christ, 
‘Scientist’ (formerly called the ‘First 


‘their number decide so to do.”’ 


I may also refer to the fact that 
similar provisions were made in deeds 
by other grantors, and in a still later 
deed by Mrs. Eddy, in 1904. 
With this understanding, then, of 
the constitution of the First Members 
‘on the one hand. and of the Directors 
‘on the other hand, we come to the 
‘question of the construction of Para- 
graph 10, giving this power to declare 
‘vacancies. There is a vital considera- 
‘tion in the construction of this deed 
as a whole, and in particular of this 
clause, Paragraph 10. These Direct- 
‘ors, known as The Christian Science 


Executive | 
to them 


ithe broader the scope of those words 


Towards the top of the: 
tution, had drawn to themselves oth- 


| acted 


the | 


Clearly expressed. 


she uses the language which I shall all. did not exist by virtue of the Our Pastor Emeritus and the Chris- 


| pertinent with reference to the direc- 
as | 'rs So far as that phrase defined a 
continuing body of trustees so that 
the Board of Trustees, under this deed 
constituted, renewed and continued 
poe digg in the deed, would con- 
Stitute an office similar to executors 
aceite sak: Wak: Chemie setence|° Fees ee, ee 
a ‘the power wou g ut 
Board of Directors. Of course it had | cetfasion results Awe pcan ling 
no effect whatever upon the provision ‘of the First Members and the tenes 
of | tors, neither of which was the suc- 
cessor of the other, and the power 
being given to both and not to either. 
The a is of special significance 
cause Mrs. 
in said trusteeship there were to be, Of the Trust deed of 1898—that the | either air agree prt we 
two bodies, who should act concur- First Members attempted to abdicate | choose either but chose both indicated 
rently in regard to the serious con- their power. On January 10, 1901, the! her determination that there should be 
sequence of declaring a vacancy in First Members adopted a by-law that |g check upon this action 
this Board of Trustees for the pub-| >USiness therefore transacted by them We have, then thi b 
lishing business, which she had in- “ould be done by the Directors. Then attempt by the First M = ? t vom 
dependently created, knowing full;'t was in February, 1901, that the/¢.. spi. Usitetionare noone 
Directors, and if the Directors dis- 
, banded them and if the First Members 
or the Executive Members acquiesced 
‘in that action that in no way changed 
the function or the constitution of the 
| Directors. They were still not the 
First Members, not in any proper 
sense the successors of the First 
_Members, but simply a Board of Trus- 
'tees that had attempted to destroy 
'a codonee. Neither that destruction 
|nor the attempted transfer could give 
them the power which Mrs, Eddy had 
/decided not to give them but had 
‘given to both. 
| There is a great deal said here in 
, briefs and in arguments with regard to 
‘the “Constituted Authorities of the 
'Church.” That expression is used in 
'a way to befog the judgment, for it 
‘adds nothing to the state and constitu- 
‘tion of the particular authority thus 
attempted to be described. The Direc- 
tors were not constituted authorities 


authority of this church, but by virtue "42 Science Board of Directors, 


of Trustees which bore the name of 2° manner be connected therewith, nor 


Society.” 


Now, it does not require argument 
to point out what her intent was. 
Her intent was that while she re- 
mained alive, as stated in Paragraph | 


ment if she so desired; that when it! Now, then, it was not until 1901— 


the Directors had she seen fit to do themselves adopted a by-law provid- 


And then, finally, in Paragraph 13,, have power to declare vacancies in 
with regard to the salaries, she pro- the Trustees under the deed of 1898. 


the Directors to declare a vacancy in 


the church, the signifi- 


was conferred upon them by them- 
have read from the church By-laws S¢!¥es 80 far as the by-law itself is 
as then existing. concerned, and they base their right 
We therefore see that Mrs. Eddy, confer this power upon themselves 
had clearly in mind what was the “P0n the action of the First Mem- 
fact, that there were two bodies, each DC'S in the month preceding, January, 
privi- 1901, in providing that the business 
leges and responsibilities under the | ‘heretofore transacted by the First 
law. There was the body known ag) embers should be done by the 
the First Menm.bers. They were in | rectors. 
truth the voting members of ' You will at once observe that what- 


the 

church. They represented the reli-| Ve" May be said of this body known 

gious society in the sense that they | 25 the First Members, having become 

as First Members had formed it, ana) ©*tinct later on, were not extinct in 

then, in accordance with its consti-. 1901. They were not extinct in 1903. 
| They were then “Executive Members” ; 

, 5 ‘ligious society had chosen them and 


tempted to take this power of removal | 
to. themselves in February, myo ‘empowered them and continued them 


Therefore it is that counsel for de- _and renewed them as a Board of Direc- 
fendants in thetr brief attempt to |‘OTS,°T 9% 42 executive board repre- 
|maintain the power of the First Mem- senting the society. They were the 
bers to transfer this power of re. | -rustees under this deed and always 
moval. It seems to me that the quee- | fens 20 never became anything 
tion is not arguable. These First |e! ne Cree Oe 
Members vested with this power of | Cborities of the church in the sense 


‘that they were the continuation of 
| cog tir ese pret nearen gee, could ‘some board that owed its power to the 
sequently refer, “for such reasons as_ familiar principl & to the most church members. Mrs. Eddy had a 
may seem expedient.” But , on Now, going 


‘further with the subsequent history complete right to establish such a 
'we find that in 1903, the First Mem. voard and to define its duty. But when 


ers who were called First Members, | 
and this body of First Members trans- 
the business of the church. 
I apprehend that there never was a. 
the importance of the 
action of two bodies was more obvi- 
ous, and the intent that the power 
should be exercised only in case of | 
their concurrent action was more: 
Stress is laid here 
upon the words, to which I shall sub- 


the clearer is the importance of the 


Members’) by a two-thirds vote of al} concurrent action of the two bodies. 


It cannot be conceived. 


that if Mrs. Eddy had intended to put | 


Directors, her own Board, constituted 
by her, she would not have said so, 
nor can it be conceived that if she in- 


in these Directors, the trustees under. 


the Deed of. 1892, she would not have 
sa‘d so. She chose her words de- 
liberately, and it is not for these de- 
fendants to attempt to frustrate that 
purpose, declared by Mrs. Eddy in her 
Deed. 

A familiar principle of law 
applies. 


thus 


power given to two donees of course 


‘Board of Directors, had been trustees | poth donees must act in the exercise 


When there is a discretionary | 
| for a disturbance of trust instru- | 


It arrogated, at least. to it- | 


ments. 
| gentlemen, these defendants, in 1919. 


‘it was established we submit that you 


| bers, despite the fact that they had 


we submit, | Passed the by-law giving the Direc- 


tors or attempting to give them, the 


this business under the control of the | PO¥®™ to transact the business for- 
-merly transacted -by them, were now. 


to be known by the singularly inap- 


propriate term “Executive Members.” 


tended to vest the power of removal | /2&t by-law was adopted by the Di- 


rectors themselves in 1903. They had 


that being done by the Directors 
themselves. This was not only a self- 
perpetuating board under the deed 
of 1892 but it was a board apparently 
that could do what it pleased in add- 
ing to its numbers or in arranging 


whic 
‘it the constituted authority of the 


cannot lose sight of the character 
h it had and always had by calling 


church. 
Similarly the First Members,—thev 
had their specia] position and their 


| particular rights. Nothingis gained by 
ignoring the constitution of the First 


i 
already added one to their ‘acihie (ere ets. on the one hand,—the for- 


so as. to constitute a board of cee | maton of the Board of Directors 


‘known as the Directors, on the other 
hand—bringing them together in 
‘comprehensive description 
“The Constituted Authorities,” which 
had no place in either of these deeds 
and hence has no place in the appli- 


a 


Such a5 


cable law. 


It follows, then, that when these — 


itanding of the term | 
F \self this privilege which we say had 


‘ment which disposes, as we view it, | 
‘not the slightest basis in any legal 


of the contentions to the contrary 'since September 1, 1892, a period of of that power. and one donee cannot ‘attempted .to remove Mr. Rowlands 


vision for the election of those offi- 
a 


is for regular meet- 


ary 


cientist, in Boston, 


a 
x 
x 


e Committees, and 
a the flelds of the 


‘Na 


a 
Lo der * 


H 


* 
¥ 


ie 
+ goed 
t 


r in each year, 


, and attend to 


Po 


: of The First 
on the first 
of the Treas- 

church who 


their various ex- 
. First members 


cers by the Board of Directors. 

As indicating the relation of the 
First Members to the organization, I 
may also refer to Section 3 of Article 
II of the Church rules as they existed 
in 1897. The concluding clause of 
Section 3 reads: 


“If a member of this Church has 
been twice notified of his excommuni- 
cation, he shal] not again be received 
as a member of this Church. This 
Rule cannot be amended or annulled 


1 to vote on 


4 > 
ss 
=. 


: oan - 
: ws . 


except by a unanimous vote of the 
First Members of this Church.” 


‘this case. 


: 


Chief Justice Shaw said: 


“Other officers, not of a character 
similar to that of deacons, must hoid 
simply as trustees.” 

If we argued this case for several 
days we could not add anything to 
that succinct statement. These Direc- 
tors were trustees as they were a 
self-perpetuating body, as they owed 
no authority to this voluntary organ- 
ization, as this voluntary organization 
in no way defined or limited their 
powers, and they existed by virtue of 


A 


over five years. 


with regard to the edifice and the 
maintaining of worship, as défined in 
the Deed of September 1, 1892. 


to us, cannot be ignored. 


by a corporation. 


Mrs. Eddy had been act alone. 
in constant contact with that Board. | clear. 


That Board had the important trusts transfer this power. This power was | 
bers, so-called, originally the First 


| 


' 


But | these defendants rely, and in the light 
Mrs. Eddy did not select those Direct- | of fact are bound to rely, upon an 
ors as trustees of the Publishing Soci-| attempted transfer of this power by 
ety. The significance of that, it seems | the First Members to these Directors. 


Prior to this trust Deed of 1898 to| ation of these facts; and now I refer. 
the publishing trustees, the pub-| to the subsequent history, that is, the | cancies, rely upon that as a transfer 
lishing business had been conducted) history subsequent to the Deed of/ to the First Members, and then they 


That corpora-j 1898. | themselves having disbanded the First 


Another point is at once 
The First Members could not) 


a non-delegable power, a non-transfer- 
able power; and yet it is plain that 


That becomes clear from a consider- 


; 
; 


authority. and to assert a power to subordinate 


defendants 


Then in 1908 these Executive Mem- 


Members, still meeting but transact- 
ing no business, the Board of Di- 
rectors in 1908 disbanded them. The, 
then, having first at-| 
tempted by virtue of the by-law of) 
the First Members, to arrogate to 
themselves the power to declare va- 


the execution of the trust by the pub- 
lishing trustees to their will, they 
acted without any authority of law. 
Before passing to the circumstances 
of this removal, and to this plan to 
subordinate the trustees, I desire to 
refer briefly to évidence by which 
they endeavor to control the plain 
meaning of the words of paragraph 
ten. I say the plain meaning because 
there is nothing in the paragraph it- 
self that is at all ambiguous. The 
only thing needed to be known is~— 
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, who are 


-to the, 


there is not the 
on in the evidence. 
petly clear as to 
| Members. The 
clear as to who 
s intended. And 
fer plain Eng- 
y in the light of 
the principles of 
“hs that con- 
should be re- 
me intent on the 
to show some in- 
at which she so 
he deed. And they 
nt of Mrs. Eddy— 
ok of exhibits, Ex- 
entitled a “Gift to 
th and a Grant of 
; is under date of 
Before I read it 
n to the finding of 
legal effect it ac- 
because on Janu- 
Eddy owned none 
The property was 
} January 21, 1898, 
nh, then known as 


i 3 


Publishing So- 


power of removal is to be determined 
,in accordance with its terms. 7 

Now, coming to the removal of Mr. 
Rowlands you will find the resolution 
of removal on page 44 of the book of 
exhibits. There are a cdnsiderable 
number of statements with regard to 
Mr. Rowlands, in attempted justifica- 
tion of the exercise of this power. If 
what I have said with respect to the 
power itself is well founded in fact 
and law then of course this whole 
action was abortive. If, however, it 
could be conceived that the Board of 
Directors had any power of removal 
this is the way they attempted to ex- 
ercise it. In the first place, it should 
be noticed that the vote was illegal 
because it was not a vote of a majority 
of the trustees under the deed of 1892, 
or of the ‘board succeeding to such 
trusteés. That is the continued Board 
of Trustees. 

I shall not discuss the question 
whether that power, assuming the Di- 
rectors had it, could have been exer- 
cised by amajority. 1 think that is’a 


very serious question. if it were neces- 


sary to consider it. 

I fail to find any ground for the 
same, as the Master has said that a 
majority could exercise that power. If 


tion to the business of The Chriatian | 


Science Publishing Society.” 

Now, if your Honors will refer ‘to 
the yr ang ot the ster.upon that 
point, u will see that the Master 
finds that they could not have believed 
that to be true. He says: 

“TI am wnable to regard the charge 
made as one actually believed to be 
true, by the Directors who made it.” 

“So far from suffering any disad- 
vantages [I am referring to record 
page 114] by reason of his connection 
with it, my finding must be that the 
business referred to had been mate- 
rially assisted by his service as one of 


the trustees.” 


They referred to his absence from a 


' which she was devoted. 


individuals, and religion are unpro- 
tected.” 

Mrs. Eddy was acting under the 
law of the land, not atjempting to 
thwart the law of the land. She 
acted, ‘dof course, in accordan:e with 
the advice given her, but she declared 
‘this trust under the law. The true 
harmony for this Church of Christian 
Science is by studying the teachings 
of Mrs. Eddy, conforming themselves 
to the truth which the members of 
the Church believed had been re- 
‘vealed to her, and then “by ‘seeking 
‘to act together in their various re- 
'sponsibilities, to have that 
which will promote the cause 


to 


The unity which these gentlemen 


unity 


certain number of meetings. Of course; | 
it is important that a.trustee should wish, the unity of despotic power, the 
attend meetings, but the importance, controlvabsolutely of this entire gov- 


should not be over-empHasized, for|ernment of Christian Science in the) 
it is well known that sometimes men;church and in the publications and | 


of great experience are brought into|everywhere else—that is the - unity 
boards with the understanding that; which might very well destroy the 


they cannot attend every meeting, but very faith or the organization for the 


that their business judgment, and their , propagation of the faith to which they 
acquaintance and familiarity with af-| profess to be devoted. . 

fairs, will be of such great value, and! May I’say a word with regard to the 
their advice when important. matters | Attorney-General’s bill? The Attor- 


| rtant that | ney-General’s bill, as I understand it | 
come up, that it is very impo begins ret 


they should act upon the board. Mr.|—and I shall not attempt to speak of 


those circumstances the church shall 
not be heard—and that, if your Honors 
please, in a Confmonwealth which has 
given to the world the immortal defi- 
| Bitton of due process of law, that law 
which proceeds upon inquiry and 
hears before it condemns. 

| We have now, with the disappear- 
tance of the Hulin interveption to that 
oblivion from whence it should never 
have emerged, four contending bodies 
left. With the paseing of the Hulin 
intervention, we trust that we may 
have heard the last of the theory that 
First Members may be claimed to ex- 
ist. That dismissal is a recognition 
that Mrs. Eddy did do something in 
the course of her natural life-—she did 
abolish First Members. 

We have heard a great deal about 
the mistakes that she made; we arc 
privileged to tell you of her accom- 
| plishments. 

We have here four contending fae- 
tions among themselves, all of which 
disagree bitterly about everything 
that touches their personal power 
and place and position, and all agree 
upon one pro jJosition, and that is that 
the real parties in interest, the mem- 
_bers of the church, shall have nothing 
The Trustees of The 


| church members? Secretly circulat- 
ing through the publication committee 
of The Mother Church the most faise 
and ‘deceptive statements as to the 
law of this case that could be well 
imagined—a direct contempt of court 
in that it is not a full and accurate 
statement of your decision in Chase 
vs. Dickey—and appealing to the field 
of Christian Science to support : the 
Christian Science Board of Directors; 
and in that members of The Mother 
Church are expected to remain silent 
and permit that to go without ever 
having any right to be heard in court. 

Then comes the Attorney-Genera! 
of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, in all the plenitude of his 
Office as the Attorney-General of the 
Commonwealth, and tenders the re- 
markable proposition, never before 
Heard of in a court of justice, that 
he is e@ntitled to decide for himself 


yesterday so that Mr. Choate would 
be relieved of the embarrassment of 
appearing as counsel for members 
and for the Attorney-General at the 
same time. 

But in the Dublin case the members 
of the church were named as relators, 
and “appeared and were heard. In 
these late Bromfield Street church 


| cases, the Attorney-General of Masag- 


chusetts, Mr. Allen's immediate pre- 
decessor, Mr. Attwill, proceeded un- 
der the case of Attorney-General vs. 
Armstrong, in which relators were 
named, in which counsel for church 
members were heard, in which the 
Attorney-General of the Common- 
wealth said that the right of the pub- 
lic to.attend churches in this Com- 
monwealth existed merely by cour- 
tesy, and in which this court at the 
instance of the Attorney-General of 
the Commonwealth, held that the pro- 


ceeds of the sale of the Bromfield . 
Street church belonged to the mem- 
bers of a particular loca! religious so- 
church — itself constitutes a public| ciety. We are now told by the Attor- 
charitable trust, of which he is the|ney-General of Massachusetts that 
sole director-general, administrator at | Property in Massachusetts belonging 
large, and, with respect to a proceed- | to churches no longer belongs to them, 
ing to administer, not ‘even the church | but belongs to an indefinite public 
itself has a right to be heard—and_ beneficiary. 

that in a Commonwealth and under a | Now, if your Honors please, to clear 


that our church as a church—not the 
gift to it, not the properties that it 
helds upon a trust—but that the 


Rowlands was a man of that charac-|the authority of the Attorney-General | Christian Science Publishing Society 


deed. Therefore 
‘under the law of Massachusetts—the | are publishing literature in buildings 


| t er they had it as a 
Ritts ge.) rey had that pow 


board. I shal} not, however, go into constitution which says that in this! this at the outset, we do not claim to 


ter, and the Master finds that his rela-| 


4 


to the intent. 
ough. You wilt 
tute a Board of 
‘Edward P. Bates, 
id William P. Mc- 
| being residents ‘of 
etts. And I hereby 
persons The 
Journal, and all 
yn lists, real estate, 
' property is con- 
. this date.” 


inconsistent in 
general purpose of 
d until you come to 
yn, of removal. On 
In: it expressed as 


| 
mn a member of this 
pacitated to trans- 
lis Office, his place 
r vote of the board 
av (or by myself 
ecide) be declared 
smaining members 
be to elect a new 
v ~ acy.” 

confirming the at- 
‘Mrs. Eddy by the 
ates, if it has any 
| exact contrary. 


d contend that this 
anc a provision of 


of the slichtest 


a discussion of that, because it was 
certainly a power, if it ran to the di- 
rectors at all, that ran to the four 
trustees under the deed of 1892. They 
had no power to add a fifth to their 
number, and in that way to create a 
majority of three, through w 
action of renewal could be taken. 


Now we have, then, this board of | Rathvon, 
on more, were ac 


‘plan, as alleged in paragraph 16 of 


trustees or directors, so-called, 


hich this) ‘ 
| fendants Dickey, Neal, Merrit{ 


} 


March 17,’1919.* Mr. Dittemore, who '| 
was one of the so-called deed direc- | 


of the deed directors, was absent; 


they called him on the telephone and | ‘Tuste 
Ir ters 


got his acquiescence, by telephone. 
would seem to be clear that if this was 
a power to be exercised by the trus- 
tees canstituting the board of direc- 


tion, their consideration 


| their 


s, did not vote; Mr. Neal, another | : 
oop oy ) | ships and to install in their places 


tion was most helpful to the society. 

But the Master finds the real point 
of it all, as he states, on record page 
119, and I shall, with the court’s per- 
mission, read only a line: 

“In adopting the resolution, the de- 
and 
but not the defendant Ditte- 
ting in pursuance of a 


the Bill, to bring about the retirement 
of all the plaintiffs from their trustee- 


es who would admit the Direc- 
final authority and manage the 
trust in subjection thereto.” 


Now the question comes up, 


course, at once, whether there is any) 
tors, it would require their delibera- legal power, whether the courts have 
together, | any right at all to inquire into the 
determination of the pertinent| grounds of a removal purporting to 
facts, and that acquiescence by tele- be made under such a power as this. | 


phone would be wholly illegal to jus- | Well, if they have not, then the trust, 


: 


‘tify participation in such a removal.|;that which has always appealed es- | 


‘Merritt was a by-law director, not a| pecially to the conscience of a court 
successor, as the Master has found, of equity, has no protection at all, and 


showing clearly the line of succession.| the power given to save and main-| 
So that there were only two of these’ tain the trust can be used absolutely | 
four trustees or board of directors/to destroy it. | 
continuing as such under the deed of| contention of that breadth is impos- | 
1892 who voted for this removal, and sible. 


certainly two could not 


illegal to start with. 


| 


i remove. |tion to inquire into the reasons for | 
utile such evidence Therefore we say that the vote was, the exercise of the: powers, to see at) 
least that they are not arbitrary or 
Now, passing beyond that point, the | capricious, that is, are not reasons at} 
nstituted it ten| power is a power, aS you will see/all, or that they do not frustrate or 
mporaneous evi-| from the language in paragraph 10 of |destroy the trust, why, then the in- 
ithe Trust Deed—the power is a power 


We conceive that a 


of. 


If the court has any jurisdic- | 


_Attorney-General’s bill is predicated 
-upon a trust that. has no existence. 
| There are here two trusts, the one of 
| 1892 and the one of 1898. Of course 
it is for the court of equity to see that 
those trusts are maintained, but these 
‘questions are before the court in Eus- 
tace y. Dickey. There is no failure of 
the trust in any sense; there is no 
failure of trustee; there is no failure 
of administrative machinery: there is 
| simply an attempt to subvert the trust 
by taking powers to these directors 
that.were never given them with re- 
‘spect to it. The Attorney-General 
‘seeks to find a trust in the church. 
What trust? Of what property? Is 
it a trust of the property conveyed by 
the deed of 1892? Then there is no 
such trust except as defined by the 
deed of 1892. Is it a trust with re- 
spect to the property and business 
|conveyed by the deed of 1898? Then 
there is no trust except that conveyed 
and defined by the deed of 1898. Is 
there any other trust? What prop- 
‘erty? What is it? It is not disclose 
We conceive that the bill of the 
Attorney-General has no standing in 
this court; it reveals nothing which 
invites the jurisdiction of the court. 
There is a suggestion of evidence; 
there is a suggestion that in Aypgust, 


that belong to us. Thy are asking us 
'to subscribe to literature that they 
|publish. They claim that under the 
Church Manual it is our duty to do 30 
without question and we have no right 
to establish a publishing house of our 
own. When we approach a court and 
|say, that being true, we desire to re- 
mind the court of the conditions un- 
der which they occupy our buildings, 
of the conditions under which we are 
‘required to subscribe to their liter- 
“ature, our anewer is, “Why, you are 
imerely the beneficiaries of an indeii- 
'nite public charitable trust and a 
such have nothing to say about it. 

Now, if your Honors please, as bene- 
ficiaries of an indefinite public chari- 
table trust no power on earth can 
compel us to subscribe to their litera- 
ture. A public charitable trust as to 
its beneficiaries is not a contractual 
institution. A man who is a benefi- 
ciary, and indefinite beneficiary of a 
public charitable trust, entertains with 
‘YTespect to it no contractual relation. 
We stand before this court as parties 
'to a contract. We say that. under this 
‘Church Manual, it is:our contract, and 
‘that so long as they operate under it 
'we are required to subscribe to the 
‘literature, of The Christian Science 
| Publishing Society under Article VIII, 


o 
Ss 
” 


| 


| us. | 


Commonwealth the executive shall! be the beneficiaries of a public chari- 
never assume judicial power, to the/| table trust, as members of The Mother 
end that this may be a government Church, and we are not assuming to 
of laws and not of men. A bill false | appear here in our capacity as in- 
upon its face, a bill denying the date | definite beneficiaries of a public char- 
of the organization of our church, | itable trust. 
when he knew better, because the| Whenever this court strips the mem- 
facts. were in his possession; a bill bership of this Church of its character 
which fails to plead fully the abolition | of members, reduces them to the 
of the First Members, and he knew! status of indefinite. beneficiaries of a 
better when he wrote the bill. And! public charitable trust; go close up 
today he presents as the deputy the Church. 
assistant Attorney-General -pro tem; The Attorney-General says he wants 
counsel! retained by some members of | to run a church and he begins by ex- 
The Mother Church, because those! cluding members from it. Most people 
members of The Mother Church enter-| when they start a church are looking 
tain views that accord with those of for members. The Attorney-General 
the Attorney-General and the Direc-/ starts by turning his back upon them 
tors of The Mother Church; and other | and we are to have the novelty of a 
members of The Mother Church whw/ church without a membership. 
stand at the bar of this court are told| What does that mean? We do not 
that they are merely indefinite public deny his right to appear. We named 
beneficiaries of an indefinite trust,| him as a party defendant to our bill 
and that their principal duty is | brought on the 2list of March, fifty- 
silence. Ah! Not in every respect.| six days before his bill. He has not 
We are to pay our per capita taxes,| named us as a party to his bill. He 
and support this trust which the has not named any members of the 
Attorney-Genera] is to administer for) Mother Church. 
Let us see, now. What do the 
Whence did this idea ever originate,| statutes of the Commonwealth of 
that the Attorney-General was the sole’ Massachusetts say about this? Sec- 
manager of all the churches in the/|tion 6 of Chapter 37, Revised Laws: 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts? It) «no conveyance of the land of a 


1892, before the deed of September 1, 
-1892—that is, a suggestion’'in the At- 
torney-General’s bill—it has no place 


in the record otherwise, that is, in the | 


Section 14, of the Church Manual. I! not only means the churches, but it 
will call attention to it later in the | means every educational institution, it 
/course of my argument. I shall only | means every eleemosynary institution 
mention it now, in passing, in order to ;——all are to be administered upon a 


ich 


urch shall be effectual to pass the 
Same, if made by the deacons with- 
out the conéent of the church or of 
a committee of the church appointed 


quiry wouid be prosecuted as it has) 


Ntervails the clear|to declare vacancies in said trugtee-| been here. Certainly the mere asser- 


sed, but it indicates ship for such reasons as to them may | tion of the removing power would not | 
Undoubtedly that is | aid its exercise, because by assertion 
Expediency is a\ then 
But it has| would be thwarted. 
been here admitted, and we think it|into the facts and take the facts as. 


e did not have any 
ther to the First | 
rectors this power. 
eference to Judge | 
which the Master | 


i 


e the execution of | 
ter very properly 
t have any legal | 
clear and unam- | 
‘of the deed. And. 
) execute her deed | 
‘ifically who should 
| declare vacancies. 
the argument re- 
ver to declare va- 
h it embraced « 


Ww 
at 
oem 
“ei 

TT, , 


is ‘a question that ! 
fause it is so un- 


p the argument to. 


appears that wha:- 


illusion made to 
Wal of one of the 
i¢ publishing trust 
ccution of the deed 
0 \me . And merely 
is a matter of his- 
at strictly upon 
—I refer briefly to 


| to that as if it 
m connection with 
at there had been 
m participation in 
the trust. Corre- 
‘to the matter will 
55-58 of the book 
will there appear 
; made to the ab- 
trustee, Mr. Bates, 
h a vote wae taken 
ip be declared va- 
was a meeting of 
56) by which Mr. 
ated to fill the va- 
l, and a provisian 
be notified. Then 
* to Mrs. Eddy on 
from the secretary, 
ection by the First 
n vote. There 
respondence which 
‘The nub of it was 
lally appointed, as 
e foot of page 58, 
1898, Mr. Hatten. 
as taken which ex- 
on for a unanimous 
embers, which was 
1e Trust deed. 
net! Mr. Bates 
ot is a negligible 
n of this con- 
but to have 
ry you will find 
copy of the trust 
+4 blishing Trust, 
ce of the trust by 


at, + 


ss 


ypect to the exer- 
Trem It had 
3 all except in 
nd to that the Di- 
tion. The point 
) gentlemen had 
ir the law of the 
ir tru » and the 


Was it was never 
to these Directors, 


seem expedient. 
a very broad power. 
very large consideration. 


the jurisdiction 


must be admitted, that that did not/| found, then you have here the basis 


capriciously. It might be that it 
would be impossible in many cases to 
penetrate to the thought of the men 
exercising that power, to be able to 
state whether they acted arbitrarily 


could dispute the desirability of har- | 


or capriciously, but certainly if the. 


fact were assumed, or the hypothesis 


of harmony. 


established, the power to act for such 


reasons as may be deemed expedient 
would not, confer a power to act arbi- 


-trarily or capriciously. 
~Miat possibly may | 


Now, what is the limitation of this 
power, if any exists—and we think 
‘that a clear limitation does éxist? It 
has been well expressed here by coun- 
|sel for the directors when he said that 
it must be expediency with reference 
Lo the welfare of the trust. 

Well, what is the determination or 


, 


the criterion with respect to the we!l- | 


i\fare of the trust? The welfare of the 
trust must be determined by the Trust 
Deed, and the fundamental purpose of 
the Trust Deed was that the trustees 
thereby constituted and _ their 


“Retrospection and Introspection”: 


suc- | 


cessors as thereby appointed should | 
haye the responsibility of the manage- | 


ment of that business. No one can 
read that deed and for a moment sup- 


port the suggestion that the directors and should be laid off’. 


| 


were to have the responsibility for | 


the conduct of that business. 


There- | and when we note the late provision of 


cord at page 105.| mean to confer an arbitrary and ca-| of this removal finally determined, and 
‘ . | > > . . ' 
stimony of a con-|pricious power, or the power to act|that basis is inconsistent with the | 


trust itself. 

Now, just a word in conclysion. A 
good deal has been said with respect to 
the importance of harmony. No one 


But there are two conceptions 
One is the harmony pro- 
duced by despotic power; the other is 
the harmony that results from a unity 


mony. 


of ideas and common views of reli- | 
gious truth. It seems to us most unjust. 


to Mrs. Eddy, most contrary to her 


of the court | 
If you inquire) 


record of Eustace vy. Dickey it is not 
found—there is a suggestion 
there was a meeting, a preliminary 
meeting for organization, and that 
four men were elected directors of 
the Church, and these were the same 


deed. But what or- 
effected is shown by 
the meeting to which I have called 
your attention, this meeting of Sep- 
‘tember 23, 1892, defined by the Firs‘ 
Members themselves as the organiza- 
tion. That was their beginning, as 
defined by themselves, and you will 
so find it in every historical sketch, 
‘in every one of these Manuals issued 
| with the authority of Mrs. Eddy. And 
‘it also appears tn the deed which I 
read to the court fon page 77, column 
2), that— 


“Said Church is-a voluntary asso- 
| ciation,” 


in Mre. Eddy’s 
ganization was 


teachings, to assume for a moment that | 
she relied upon the exercise of the | and she proceeds to describe the func-| scribe for the periodicals which are 


despotic power which these directors 
have arrogated themselves. There is 


tions of the trustee. 


| The church was organized on Sep-'| 


23, 


1892, established its rules 


that | 


four who later were made directors | 


a quotation in the brief of counsel for | tember 
Dittemore from one of Mrs. Eddy’s &t that time, states it was being or- 
writings which impressed me as I read | anized as of that time, but, what is 
it on page 101 of this brief, where it | more, and controlling, these Directors 
appears that she said in her book on/@re the Directors appointed by the 


“material organization has its | Successors elected by the Trustees and | 
value and peril, ... organization is|their successors under that deed, | 


requisite only in the earliest periods |themselves a self-perpetuated board 


in Christian history. After this ma-/|that we have here to deal with, that | 
hold no authority whatever from any- | 


terial form of cohesion and fellowship 
has accomplished its end, continued 
organization regards spiritual growth, 


one but the donor in the Deed of Trust, | 
and through the Deed of Trust of Sep- 
tember 1, 1892, and their own acts, 
except as they have sought to arro- 
gate to themselves a power through 
the invalid attempt to abdicate or 


There is a profound truth in that, 


‘|Deed of September 1, 1892, and the | 
‘send it out to our Reading Rooms, to 


‘Science 


' 


'it is no concern of ours—what is done 


point it out. 
Sentinel, published by The Christian 
‘Science Publishing Society, they 
quoted a portion of Article VIII, Sec- 
|tion 14, of the Church Manual. I 
| shall read all of it for the information 
of the court: 

“It shall be the privilege and duty 
‘of every member, who can afford it, 
to subscribe for the periodicals which 


In a recent issue of the! petition entitled 
This court is not to be permitted to 


; 


“Ex parte Allen.”| ¢or that purpose, or if made by the 


wardens without the consent of the 
vestry, or if made by the trustees of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church with- 
out the consent of the quarterly con- 
ference.” 

You are asked by judicial opinion 
to amend that statute to read: “No 
conveyance of the land of a church 
Shall be effectual to pass the same, 


hear anyone in opposition to his views, 
under his theory, be¢ause he says that! 
everybody that has anything to do with | 
Harvard College is a mere beneficiary 
of a public trust, including President 
Lowell, and if the Attorney-General 
files a bill the court can become a 
rubber stamp for the Attorney-General 


are the organs of this Church; and it: and enter a decree as prayed without /unless made upon the ex parte ap- 


|shall be the duty of the Directors to | hearing anybody in opposition to it. 


‘see that these periodicals are ably 
edited and kept abreast of the times.” 
I read the “semicolon” because Mrs. 
| Eddy taught the value of punctuation, 
‘as she taught the value of, everything 
‘else. In The Christian Science Senti- 
nel of November 27, 192C, we have a 
‘testimonial which reads as follows: 
“In the Church Manual, Article VIII, 
| Section 14, Mrs. Eddy says: ‘It shall 
'be the privilege and duty 


'the organs of this church.’” 

Not a word about the duty of the 
‘Directors to see that these periodicals 
‘are ably edited and kept abreast of 
the times: but these Trustees under- 
take to publish, as an organ of our 
‘church, a periodical which deliberately 
misquotes our church Manual, and 


be sold in our churches, as Christian 
literature. And when we 
stand at the bar of the courts of Mas- 
sachusetts to say that.so long as they 
do that we have some right to be 
heard, we are met with the plea that 


to the literature that' we subscribe for 
and which is circulated in our 
churches. 


| 


| 


of every ities. The Attorney-General of Massa-| dist 
‘member, who can afford it, to sub-, chusetts cannot find a case where an | shall 


lame ) r plication of the Attorney-General of 
-\ow, where did that start? We say,| the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
without fear of contradiction, that | from which church members are to 
there is not a reported case in Amer- be excluded.” ‘That is what you are 
ica in which church members have | asked to do by the Attorney-General 
been denied the right to be heard. We | of the Commonwealth of Massachusets 
Say that we have examined the books 'in this case. 
day and night, and have cited every; We are told here in section 1: 
case that we could find, so much so| “The deacons, wardens or similar 
that we are Subject to the criticism of | officers of churcies or religious so- 
overloading this court with author- | cieties,.and the trustees of the Metho- 
Episcopal churches, ‘ 
be deemed bodies cor- 
Attorney-General ,ex parte adminis-| porate for the purpose of taking and 
tered the affairs of a church; he can-| holding in succession all gifts, grants, 
not find & case where he ever adminis-| bequests and devices of real or per- 
tered it at all. I will tell you the three’ sonal estate, made either to them and 


/cases in which an Attorney-General | 


attempted to run the affairs of a 
church, so far as the reported books 

are concerned. 
One was in the State of Illinois. A. 
Universalist Ch | 
urch sold its property | 


by the vote of its entire membership. | 
“2 


and divided up its proceeds amon 
themselves. The Attorney-General 
of the State of Illinois brought a pro- | 
ceeding to claim that that church | 
was a public charitable trust and. 
should have been continued as a 
church. The Attorney-General named 
the church itself as a party defendant. 
Mr. Allen has not named The First 


fore if it appears that the purpose of|the Manual we find with regard to) 


removal was solely to put_the respon-| branch churches, in Article XXIII of 
sibility and the judgment and the dis-| the present Manual: . 
cretion of the directors in place of the| “The Mother Church of Christ, 
responsibility, the judgment and the Scientist, shall assume no general offi- 
discretion of the trustees under the! cial contro] of other churches, and it 


transfer power on the part of the 
First Members. 

For these reasons we ask for the 
relief prayed for tn the bil} of com- 
plaint on the part of the publishing 


deed, it 


Onistic to the welfare of the trust, a. 


would be directly antag- shall be controlled by none other, | 
“Each Church of Christ, Scientist, 


subversion of the trust, not only arbi- shall have its own form of govern- 
trary and capricious, but directly op- | ment.” 


posed to Mrs. Eddy’s intent. If that 
could be proved, there would seem to 


' 


Mrs. Eddy believed, of course, in 
organization, and she selected her 


be no doubt that it was a case lying! forms of organization, but her con- 


outside the power; 


power for a reason expedient in con-/| ceived it and taught it. 
nection with the welfare of the trust | 


could not be used to destroy the prop- | 


erty, and. the very essence of 
the trust is personal confidence, 
the very essence of the trust is 
the confiding to persons named and 
those elected to succeed them the 
powers defined by the Trust Deed. It 
they were faithless to that, of course 
the court could remove them, or, in a 
broad sense, if the power of removal 
existed here, it could be exercised, but 
it could not be exercised to destroy 
the very terms and foundation of the 
trust itself. 

Now, referring to the action taken 
by the directors as it appears on page 


for certainly a/ fidence was in the truth as she con- 
She believed | 


that that truth would have been a 
harmonizing power, that it would 


‘bring all those devoted to the truth 


' 


44 of the book of exhibts, you will find | 


a number of matters recited. 
Rowlands was the one selected for the 
attack. The Master has found as a 
fact, which I understand {s controlling 
here, that he was selected because he 
did not have pupils in Christian Sci- 
ence; he had fewer friends by reason 
of that fact than the others in Chris- 
tian Science work; and therefore they 
thought that they could, in thé lan- 
gcuage of the street, “work” this inthe 
case of Mr. ‘Rowlands. They made this 
statement, with some attempt at jus- 
tification; they attempted to state that 
‘he had not given—here it is on page 
45-— 

“Whereas Mr. 


Rowlands évidently 

has other interests which prevent him| 

from giving sufficient time and atten- | 
‘ 


Mr. | 


as she taught it together in a unity 
of action,‘ not through forms of or- 
ganization; in fact it seems to me, 
and I submit, that when with her 
knowledge of these directors, and hav- 
ing already constituted them trustees 
of the real estate under the deed of 
1892, she selected another board of 
trustees under the deed of 1898 for 
the publishing power, she feared the 
autocracy that might result if the en- 
tire power of organization was in 
one hand; she feared that when she 
drafted Article X, when she invested 
not the Board of Directors with the 
power to declare vacancies, but the 
First Members together with the di- 
rectors. Whatever may have been 
said or’ done later, that was her last 
word, spoken through the will, which 
spoke her intent as of the time of 
her death. 

Now, there is a very interesting 
statement quoted from Mrs. Eddy in 
this very resolution of removal, at 


page 44: 
“Whereas, Mrs. Eddy has declared 
that ‘Law constitutes government’ ’’— 


“Law constitutes government”—and 
in the next sentence she says, 


“Without a proper system of gov- 
ernment and form of action, nations, 


- 


| Trustees. , 
Mr. WHIPPLE, May it please the 
/court, al] the issues from the. stand- 
point of the Trustees have been so 
comprehensively and_ satisfactorily 
covered by what Mr. Hughes has said 
that the Trustees will offer no further 
oral argument. 

RUGG, C. J. 
| go forward. 
|ARGUMENT ON BEHALF OF DAISY 
| L. KRAUTHOFF et al., 

by 

| Edwin A. Krauthoff, Esq. 
| Mr. KRAUTHOFF. If your Honors 
Dlease, we shall address ourselves at 
‘the outset to the bill of complaint in 


' 


| No. 1396, entitled Krauthoff v. Attor- 


Mr. Krauthoff, you may 


upon reservation upon demurrers to 
the bill. Much of the discussion that 
has preceded us has gone into the 
‘Tealm of fact as to what was and 
what was not true. We need only to 
‘remind the court, in approaching a 
consideration of the Krauthoff bill, of 
the well-settled rule that a demurrer 
to a bil] admits the truth of every fact 
that is therein well pleaded. 

At the outset the Krauthoff bill is 
challenged by everybody connected 
with this litigation, as to our right to 
be here at all. So I shall, before tak- 
ing up the time of the court as to the 


details of the bill, state the legal the- | 
ory which permits us to address this | 


court, We are met with a situation 
unprecedented in the annals ef juris- 
prudence. A great church, extending 
throughout the world, is being liti- 
gated; its affairs are being subjected 
to a scrutiny that no institution on 
earth could survive. Everybody con- 
nected with that litigation, except our- 
selves, unites in the contention that tn 


_ 


~- 


i 


The next argument that wd are met 
with is on the part of John V. Ditte- 
more. Mr. Dittemore comes into «a 
court to be restored to a church office, 
a Director under the Manual, to an 
office ‘under a deed upon a religious 


_trust, the Deed of September 1, 1892, 
which we say is one offiee. 
‘restored to that office, he exercises 
jurisdiction over uS as members of 
The Mother Church. He has the power 
'to tell us what to do under the Church 
'Manual, and what not to do. 


Being 


Mr. Dittemore tells us that he is 
two kinds of a Director; that he is one 
of four under a-deed of September 1, 


‘kind under the Church Manual, 
| which we are contracting parties; and 
‘yet when he comes to this court to 
—— that 


1892. and that he is one of another 
to 


which we shall show, if 
sustained, would result in the utter 


‘destruction of the very trust that he 
ney-General. In doing so we desire to/ clajms to be a Director of, we are told 
remind the court that that suit comes | 
that we are to be subject to his juris- 


that we have no right to be heard, 
diction without ever having anything 
to say about it, and that in a religion 
of which Mrs. Eddy says that the gov- 
ernment of another church depends 
upon the common consent of the gov- 
erned. 

When in those circumstances we 
turn to the Christian Science Board of 
Directors and ask them to uphold the 
rights of the members of The Mother 
Church, what is the answer? Why, 
we will not file exceptions to the re- 
port of the Master which will present 
to the Full Bench of the Supreme Ju- 


dicial Court of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts the fact that the reli- 
gion of Christian Science includes the 
Church Manual. That is the answer 
of the Directors to us as church mem- 
bers—when their resolution of remov- 
al is based upon the ground that Mr. 
Rowlands did not observe the tenets 
of the religion of Christian Science. 
What do we find next that our 


friends the Directors are doing to the 


» 


Church of Christ, Scientist, as a party 
defendant in the.suit that he has 
brought to transform it into that 
which it is not. 

In that case the church was an in- 


their successors, or to their respective 
churches.” 
That should be changed to read that 


they “shall be deemed the agents of 


the attorney-general of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusets for the man- 
agement of the church and subject 
to his order and direction upon an ex 
parte application presented by -him 
to the court.” The whole statute is 
to be rewritten in order to confirm 
this newly discovered theory of the 
powers of the Attorney-General of 
the Commonwealth. 

What is the excuse for it? It is said 
that he has certain powers under the 
statutes of the Commonwealth—we are 
not denying that—to enforce trusts of 
a public nature. We agree with him 
that that statute does not have any- 
thing to do with the case at all, that 


.Attorney-General’s. bill. 


corporated body, and the court dis-| his powers are much broader than the 
tinctly ruled that that church, being | statute. The history of the statute 
incorporated, it represented its mem-/is interesting. At one time the Com- 
bership. The First Church of Christ,, monwealth of Massachusetts, in 1847, 
Scientist, of Boston, Massachusetts, is | concluded to do without the office of 
not a pure corporation. It has under attorney-general and created district 
Section 12 of Chapter 37 of the Public; attorneys; and then, to be right sure 
Laws of Massachusetts the limited | that the power to administer a charity 
corporate capacity to take property.| was not lost, they provided that the 
In its governmental aspect it is a vol- | district attorneys should have the 
untary religious association composed | powegsto do it. And that was the first 
of its members. No member as such case in this state where a district at- 
is named as a party defendant in the! torney or the officer of the Common- 
The church, wealth brought a suit to administer 
in its corporate capacity is not named a charity, in 2 Cushing. 
as a party defendant. He has named! Then, when, having lost the attorney- 
people who are members, but -not as | general, the Commonwealth realized 
representative of the membership; | the mistake it had made and how un- 
and he has named them because they fortunate it was without any attorney- 
are plaintiffs in lawsuits that he asks general, it re-created the office. And 
to be enjoined, in order that he may then, to be right sure that he had not 
have a free field for the exercise of| been shorn of his ancient, honorable 
these unlimited facilities that he has/| privileges and powers, the legislature 
lately discovered he possesses. then passed the statute giving the at- 
In that case the court said that the | torney-general certain power, and this 
church in its corporate capacity in| court has decided at least twice that 
Illinois, being before the court, ft | this did not interfere in the least with 
represented its membership; but in- | all the dignity that attended the office 
asmuch as there was no other church! of attorney-general in England. So 


that approximated to the Universalist | we named him as defendant as repre- 
Church in its belief,.or in its faith, or! senting. to its full extent whatever in- 
in its doctrine, there was nothing for! terest the public may have in this sit- 


the court to do but to dismiss the bill 
and allow the membership of that 
church to divide its property among 
themselves. 


The next case in which an Attor- | 


ney-General undertook to administer 
the affairs of a church was in tha 
Dublin case in New Hampshire, where 
relators were present. This suit is 
not brought on the relation of a mem- 
ber of the church—the Attorney-Gen- 


uation. We deny that the public has 
all the interest and that we have none. 

Up to the case of McAlister v. Bur- 
gess, 161 Mass., this court was com- 
mitted to the doctrine that a church 
was a private institution. It is easy 


‘to understand that when you have re-- 


gard to the history of the Common- 


wealth. I visited Christ Church in this 


city one day and i saw the pews. On 
them were the names of So-and-so, an:‘i 


| Hulin 


So-and-so. I have read the cases 
where they talked about the proprie- 
tors of a meetinghouse. It was inter- 


eral’s suit; no member would have 
anything to do with it. In fact, the 
intervention was withdrawn | 


4 


>, 
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ses that grew out of 
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, way down tothe 13th 
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idy wrote a deed, Sep- 
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e in the books of the 
state where there was 
that even a gift to a 
be regarded in the light 
rity to be administered 
onwealth. 
fcAlister y. Burgess, in 
} this court, dealing 
a church, held that it 
gs against the rule 
uities. No one would 
hat it is. We have dis- 
0 r brief and we have 
at under the gift to a 
Ss a present vesting of 
That is what makes it 
he rule against perpet- 
because it is a gift to 
an intermediate 
‘ for a period with- 
h a gift over to a char- 
beyond the rule would 


MicAlister+v. Burgess— 
iz in that case about 

h to be heard—a 

y to that suit, the 

l was a party. He 

be the only person en- 
Pp or even the only 
| to be the plaintiff. Af- 
-y. Burgess, in the 161 
tt followed the rule of 
| vy. Clark, in which 
1 undertook to ad- 

fairs of a church and 
| that where there was 
church body competent 
me affairs the Attor- 
id no standing with re- 
fairs of a church and 
missed. That héap- 


case of Osgood v. 
where {wo bequests 
churches were cre- 
instrument. One of 

sd to function; it 

‘ty without the consent 
ey-General and without 
yeneral having anything 
ie sale of its property. 
| question came, what 
me with the proceeds; 
to which both churches 
property was given 
ling church. That was 
he case of Sears v. At- 
. 193 Mass., where it 
lat a gift to a church 
larity; and we are not 
his gift which we are 
Oday is upon a religious 
he public has an inter- 
Saying that that gift is 
ndividuals of which we 
being true, we owe to 
that-is conveyed to us 
e duty of seeing that 
mforced; and that trust 
ind that duty vesting in 
us the right to dis- 
with a view of taking 
na converting it ihto 
ing the money into our 
lividing it among our- 
at is not what we ask. 
this court, when Mary 
he Header of Christian 
empted to be stripped of 
t pertains to her in her 
uch and to be reduced 
of a person giving away 
nd printing shops—we. 
‘Say that anybody that 
‘ounsel to make such an 
nis presence deprives 
e name of Christian 
we include in that the 
ce Board of Directors, 
and at the bar of this 
hold the religion of 
mee as including the 
l. We are here as mem- 
Other Church to enforce 
| which this property is 
hich the public have an 
se we, the members of 
urch, arc the rea] bene- 
nd the real trustees of 
And in Osgood v. Rog- 
7. not deny the title 


. Attorney-General this 
“deny the right of the 
ear. He was th@ plain- 
t did not deny the right 
terested in the trust 
lat was one of the de- 
| the court held: that a 
efit of the widows and 
mer rectors was a gift 
charity and therefore 
cy pres doctrine. That 
Saltman v. Nesson, 
this ¢ourt enter- 
rou ht by church mein- 
ny attorney-general be- 
2 which church mem- 
md upon the merits of 
a church by-law regu- 
le church property was 


vy. Dickey. In 
if your Honors 


ro? 
nd the trust; he ap- 
it. He appeared not 
of the beneficiary 
> he appeared 
Micer of the Com- 
laim that a convey- 
h was void because 
O} that produced 


\ poet 


which Chief Justice Rugg pointed out 
that-there was a clear distinction be- 
tween a gift to a church for itg own 
use and a gift to a church upon a 
trust of a public nature; that one of 
them was void if it produced more 
than $2000 a year and one of them 
was valid. And we are told here to- 
day in all solemnity that when Chief 
Justice Rugg spent that time as he did 
—I do not mean to say that anybody 
is saying this in so many words, but 
the legal effect, the logical contention, 
is that Chief Justice Rygg spent all 
that time in vain; that he could have 
said at the outeet that no matter what 
a church owns in the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts or how it gets it or 
whence it comes or what the nature 
of it is, all of it is a public charity 
and that ends the discussion as to 
whether it produces $2000 a year or 
more or less. 
of a church to hold property which 
did not produce an income of more 
than $2000 a year in its own right was 
recognized and upheld by this court. 

Then came the Bromfield Street 
Church cases, appearing beforg this 
court three times, at the end of which 
the right of the church was recog- 
nized. This court, in a bill brought 
by the Attorney-General at the rela- 
tion of church members, in which 
church members were heard, held 
that the church belonged to the mem- 
bers of the particular congregation 
for whose use and benefit that deed 
was made. 

Need I remind your Honors of the 
great case in the House of Lords of 
England that was argued eight days 
oh one occasion and nine on another, 
in which the members of the Free 
Church of Scotland were held entitled 
to protect the church of which they 
were members? Nobody in all that 
wealth of learning—Lord Halsbury, 
Lord Halverston, Lord Davy and Lord 
James, with all the counsel in the 
case—nobody ever thought of sending 
for the attorney-general. Nobody ever 
thought of saying to church members, 
“You have no right to be heard.” 

Take the great Mormon Church case, 
where the United States in the exer- 
cise of its power revoked the charter 
of the church,took charge of its prop- 
erty and proceeded to administer it. 
Members were permitted to intervene 
and be heard. And’ when a scheme 
came up for the administration of it, 
the court, instead of giving it to the 
public at -large to maintain public 
schools in the territory of Utah, gave 
it to the members of the Mormon 
Church to be used for the legitimate 
purposes of that religion. 

Take the Cumberland Presbyterian 
litigation, heard in twelve states, part 
of it decided by Mr. Justice Hughes 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. In two cases before him in 
that tribunal the right of church mem- 
bers to bring suit in the Common- 
wealth of Tennessee in the Federal 
Court was recognized without any in- 
timation that the Attorney-General of 
Tennessee was the only party that was 
able to act. 

The great church litigation—think 
of it—think of the novelty of this 
discovery—is all to be wiped out by 
the simple device of treating every 
church as the property of the At- 
torney-General of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts. 

So much for the theory of the At- 
torney-General that he is the only per- 
son that has a right to be heard. 

Now, if your Honors please, as we 


have said, we brought this suit as | 


church members. We 


owners of this real estate. 


volves the title to two offices, the case 


of property, one triangular in form, 
surrounded by streets, on which is 
built the edifice of The Mother Church. 
There is another piece of property 
across the street which is occupied by 
The Christian Science Publishing So- 
ciety. In the case of Eustace v. Dickey, 
in the list of exhibits at the back of it 
is a map of it. The title to that prop- 
erty was acquired through various 
deeds. Those deeds are set out in 
Eustace v. Dickey and under an order 
of Mr. Justice Braley expediting the 
printing, they are a part of Krauthoff 
v. Attorney-General. 

We are not here asking for any ab- 
stract declarations of religious doc- 
trines. Whenever we want to know 
what Mary Baker Eddy taught in 
Christian Science we do not go to a 
law office to find out and we do not go 
to towns outside of Boston to select 
eminent counsel to advise us what 
Mary Baker Eddy meant when she told 
us what to do. We turn to the words 
and works of Mary Baker Eddy to find 


In that case the right: 


of Krauthoff v. Attorney-General in- | 
volves the title’ to the church prop- | 
erty. There are in this city two pieces | 


.and the law of God is the same thing; 


ees 


the Church Manual, in- order that, if 
he be'a director under the deed, he 
may have some income to manage the 
Church of which he is to be a director. 


- All-the acts of Mary Baker Eddy are 
td be construed as one harmonious 
whole, each one in case of variance 
displacing the one which preceded it. 

Now, then, in doing that, we do not 
ask for any rule of law applicable to 

Mary Baker Eddy that is not appli- 
cable to anybody else in like circum- 
stances and conditions. We do not 
ask, for any rule as applied to Mary 
Baker Eddy in her individual and nat- 
ural capacity as the holder of the legal 
title to real or personal property, that 
does not apply to anybody else that 
holds the legal title to real and per- 
sonal property. We claim for her\po 
supernatural existence. We Gaim for 
her just what every religious leader 
has the right to have claimed for him, 
just as your Honors have the right to 
say that when Henry-K. Braley signed 
the injunction in this case it was the 
Supreme Judicial Court of the Com- 
monwealth that spoke, and not Henry 
K. Braley in person. Suppose, if your 
Honors please, that in the fullness of 
time Mr. Justice Braley had retired 
}from this court after he had signed the 
injunction, and someone was brought 


' 
about whether Mrs. Eddy removed Mr. 
Rowlands, whether or not the directors 
did it in good faith. * Why, Mr. Row- 
lands was removed the day that Mr. 
Hughes and Mr. Whipple ‘and Mr. 
Strawn told Mr. Rowlands that he need 
no longer obey the Church Manual, and | 
when he accepted that invitation, as a 
practical effgct he tendered his resig- 
nation and advertised to the world that 
he was no longer a Christian Scientist. 
There is no undivided loyalty about 
it. If you were examining a person for 
admission to ‘citizenship and you 
asked him, “Do you believe in the Con- | 
stitution of the United States?” and 
he should say, “Well, I shall have to 
g« down and consult Shérman L. 
Whipple to find out how much of it is 
really valid,’ would you admit him to 
citizenship? We do not ask the Attor- 
ney-General of Massachusetts to ad- 
vise us what constitutes Christian 
Science. 

We have ‘here the Concordances to 
Mrs. Eddy’s Works, which have every 
word in all of them. If Mr. Allen can 
find. the word “Attorney-General” in 
anything that Mrs. Eddy said, he is 
welcome to the consolation that that 
may bring him. She said, “Follow 

our Leader.” How? As a. human 
being? In her personal capacity? No. 
“Follow your Leader only so far as 
she follows Christ:” We shall con- 
tend that this court has that privilege, 
of following the leadership of Mary 
Baker Eddy in the enforcement and 
execution of this trust, and we shall 
assume, without fear of contradiction, 
that if it were possible for her to 
come into this room in the flesh, this 
lawsuit would stop! because in her 
presence no one would say, as Gov- 
ernor Bates said yesterday, that she 
was not the Leader of Christian Sci- 
ence in her lifetime; no one would 
argue, as Mr. Thompson said, that she 
did not understand the law when she 


it be any answer to say that Henry K. 
Braley signed that injunction while he 
was living; he is not living now; this 
injunction does not operate any more? 
Yet we are told here in all solemnity 
that governmental! acts signed and ex- 
ecuted by Mary Baker Eddy, the sole 
governing authority of @hristian Sci- 
ence, have no more force or effect now 
because she has ‘ceased to ‘manifest 
motion in her physical body. Why, if 
your Honors please, it is a little diffi- 
cult to view that with equanimity, be- 
cause if anybody admitted that to be 
. cle ae : I emek true Christian Science would be at an 
wrote certain instruments, an atiend. And I am going to do these 
certain instruments that she wrote | Christian Scientists who have followed 
are invalid; no one would talk, as Mr. ¢.ese Philistines, the lawyers, who have 
-eontwged riage sane about pena by- not studied Christian Science—I am 
aws being suggestions and recom-| going to do them the honor to believe 
mendations, and having her approval, | for ~ be present that they do not be- 
and about the arbitrary éxercise of | lieve anything of the kind; that they 
commands. The lawauit wou oP, |eiveds and T am goins to Include the 
. 1a »| ceived; and I am going to inciude the 

because in her presence there is not a | q:rectors in that, and believe that they 
litigant here today that would dare have permitted themseles to. be de- 
to say that that which she expressed, ceived by the idea’ that when you have 
in a form which she deemed authori-‘9 lawsuit you bid farewell to God and 
tative, was not valid and binding. _| religion, and turn yourself over to a 
Then we have a curious pfoposition.| lot of lawyers, who .boldly proclaim 
We are told that there is such a thing} that a court has no jurisdiction to en- 
as the law of the land, and that this/tertain qhestions of religion, and then 
law of the land is something that tells; hope for some day when, relieved of 
us that we cannot have a church fn/the lawyers: of the court, you may 
the way that we want to have a/jagain become a religionist. That, if 
church. It is all right for us as 
Christif#n Scientists to have a chtrch 
Manyal if we want to; it is all well 
enough for us to be good little chil- 
dren so long as we want to be good; 
but just so soon as we become bad, 
our religion has nothing ‘more to do 
with us, and there is nothing for us 
to do but to employ a lot of lawyers, 
who have no knowledge of Christian 
Science, and then go to a court and 
carefully exclude from that court 


a court. I say that because in the work 
that we have done in this case as 


afield, we have talked with earnest, 
prayerful Christian Scientists, and it 
is with humiliation that we come to 
this court and state that people have 
said to us, “Well, what are we going 
to do about it? The court has issued 
an injunction, our directors have been 
enjoined: what are we going to do? 


everything that the religion has to do| What are we going to do about it?” 
with the case, in the hope that, havifig| they said. “It is in court.”_ One man 
been punished through our experience | aid, “Does it make any difference how 
in court, we may thereafter again be-| we get it out if it was wrong to get 
come Christian Scientists and again it in? What are we going to do about 
become good. it? It is in court.” I will tell you what 


We proclaim the presence of an we are going to do about it. We are 


Infinite God! We proclaim that there| ®¢ing to present to this court the ma- 


w. re terial—we have presented it in our 
t 
_ on Meningeal ees. gear “| brief—that will enable this court to 


Church is either valid under the law. continue to recognize in the future, as 


“God save the 


with pride to the statements of Mary! With the invocation, ~ 


Baker Eddy,— Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


“T love Boston, and especially the 
laws of the State whereof this city 
is the capital. Today, as of yore, her 
laws have befriended progress.” 

What she then said is true today, | 
and will be true for all time to come, | 
for Mary Baker Eddy wrote not for a’ 
single day, nor for a single hour, but. 
she wrote for eternity. She tells us, 

“T uphold the laws of the land.” 
She tells us that the law of the land 


now to save the Commonwealth of 
Church of Christian Science, The First 


Massachusetts. He is here to save this 
court from becoming the victim of spe- 
cious reasoning. He is here to save 
this court and to enable it discharge 
|the duty which the judges of this court 
assumed when holding up their hand 
and taking their official oath they said, 
“So help me God.” We are doing it 
upon this legal theory. We have out- 
lined the right of members of the 
Mother Church to appear, and this is 


and, if it is not the same thing, as 
law-abiding citizens. we have. no 
Church. 

Now, if your Honors please, we pro- 
elaim in our brief this doctrine upon 
which we rest this case, that in the 
enforcement of a trust upon a reli- 
gious ube; the court will respect and 
protect the religion to which the use 
relates. That is almost like telling 
you that 2 and 2 make 4; and yet that 
is a complete answer to this case. 
We are not talking about a legal deed 
to real estate: we are not talking 
about a ‘private donor; we are not) 
talking about a printing shop that 
somebody named Mary Baker Eddy 
established. So far as the printing | 
shop is concerned, it would be just. 


immensity of the proposition that I am 
about to state, and in the desire to be 
entirely accurate, I shall read it from 
my notes: : 

As a natural person, and in her 
individual capacity as the holder of 
the legal title to real and personal 
property, Mrs. Eddy never attempted 
to alter the legal effect of or revoke 
any instrument executed by her. 

We are told of the Saviour of man- 
‘kind that He was in all things obedi- 
ent to His parents. He observed all 
the ordinances of the religion in 
which He was born, ‘including the) 


before the court for violating it, would. 


vour Honors please, is a slander upon | 


church members we have traveled far | 


Leader,” with a capital .“L”—*“Follow 
your Leader.” Who? The Leader of 
Christian Science. She in Christian 
Science ig the absolute monarch; 
everything that®she doés in Christian 
Science is a part of the religion of 
Christian Scien¢e, because it came to 
the world through her. 

Now, if your Honors please, we do 
not expect you as judges ‘to decide 
that Christian Science is true. ‘No- 
body is asking here today to convert 
you to the doctrines of Christian Sci- 
ence. We are asking you as judges 
to recognize that that is what Chris- 
tian Science teaches as to its adher- 


yesterday that Mrs.| Im the constriction and interpreta- 
|tion of a trust relating to a religion. 
the court respects and protects the 


Someone said 
‘Eddy changed her nrind from time to 
time. Why, Mrs. Eddy never taught 
us that it was the mind of Mary Baker | religion to which the trust relates. | 
Eddy that was leading us, as Moses led |“ Now, I want to call attention, in 
the Children of Israel Arom the land; view of the fact. that the Attorney-. 
where they made bricks without straw General has demurred to the para- 
to the land flowing with milk, and| graphs of our bill which plead the re- 
honey. She taught us that she was ligious import of what Mrs. Eddy did, 
revealing the mind of God. As she in view of the fact that the Trustees 
wrote she wrote as a scribe under’ of the Publishing Society have done 
ofders, and wrote what she considered likewise, Mr. Dittemore has done like- 
to be and what she understood to be, wise, to the fact that the Directors 
the will of God; and those of us who of The Mother Church refuse in Eus- 
agree with her have the right to fol-|tace v. Dickey to bring to the atten- 
low that. ‘tion of this court the religious import 
ents, and that anyone who claims to| Now, then, having in mind, that she ©f that which Mrs. Eddy did, to show 
be an adherent of Christian Science jig the Leadér of Christian Science, let YOu, just what is contained ‘in these 
must, accept at the outset the abso- wig state Gur next proposition. As the Pleadings. 

lute authority of Mary Baker Eddy|Leader of Christian Seience, and in|; ! shall begin with the Deed of Sep- 
in every particular. Of qpurse it may her gdyernmental capacity, Mrs. Eddy tember 1, 1892. In that Deed Mrs. 
seem strange in these modern days never attempted to alter the legal ef- Eddy, according to the pleadipgs, or 
that we should talk about a religion 'fect of or revoke any instrument exe- according to the Krauthoff bill, which 


self- 


‘way; and we who have felt the heal- 
‘ing power of the truth that she taught 
are entitled to have the form of gov- 
bring it upon | of the land, or ft is not law. We point | im the past, that when this court opens | 
the theory that we are the beneficial | 
And at the | 
outset we want ta remind this court | 
that while Eustace v. Dickey only in- | 


means that God is present here and | 
| the religious rights of any human be- 


Massachusetts, including the Mother) 
| right to worship God according to the 


‘Church of Christ, Scientist, in Boston, | 


the legal theory, and hecause of the 


ernment that she established for us 
preserved. We do not ask anybody 
to join our church. We maintain no 
propaganda. We do not interfere with 


ing. But we do say that we have a 


dictates of our own conscience, and if 
that conscience tells us to accept un- 
reservedly and absolutely the teach- 
ings of Mary Baker Eddy as the leader 
of Christian Science, it is our privi- 
lege to do so, and those who do not 
agree with us have the right to go 
out and call themsel¥es something 
else, if. they want to. She used the 
word herself, she adopted the word. 
In the world of unfair competition the 
word would be regarded as so indis- 
solubly ‘connected with Mary Baker 
Eddy that nobody could claim to be 
entitled to be called a Christian Scien- 
tist who does not follow the teachings 
of Mary Baker Eddy -in their entirety, 
without variableness, without shadow 
of turning, and without regard to fegal 
advice. 

Now, then, having regard to her 
leadership, this’ Manual has_ been 
talked about here as church by-laws; 


which is the projected light of @ single! uted by her in her individual capac- iS admitted as true—the Deed of Sep- 
individual. But that is not anything ity. We do not claim that in her offi- tember 1, 1892, was executed to pro- 
that is new, in the history of the|cial capacity as Leader she had the! mote and extend the religion of Chris- 
world. Martin Luther gave to the rfght to destroy legal titles once con- tian Science. That Deed of Septembe- 
world the Lutheran Church. John!veyed. This is what we say. As the 1, 1892, clearly relates to the estab-. 
Wesley gave to the world the Meth-| Leader of Christian Science, and in lishment of a church. It prescribes 
odist Church. Alexander Campbell|her governmental. capacity as such, the nature of the services that shai! 
gave to ethe world the Christian it was competent for Mrs. Eddy, with be held in that church, and requires 
Church. Nobody can talk aboyt the respect to, any trust executed either the grantees in the Deed to believe 
Presbyterian Church without men- by her or anyone else, upon the trust in the principles of Christian Science 
tioning the name of John Calvin. No-,|t© promote and extend the religion of a8 taught in the Christian Science 
body can talk about the Baptist|Christian Science, to define from time textbook. : 
Church in this country without think-| to time the religion of Christian Sci- In the Deed af January 25, 1898, Mrs. 
ing of Roger Williams. But in Chris-|ence as it unfolded to her, and to Eddy said it was executed for the 
tian Science Mary Baker Eddy stands regulate and alter the method of ad- purpose of more effectually promot- 
unique in the fact that she discovered |Ministration of such trusts, 80 that ing and extending the religion of 
Christian Science in her personal ex- such administration would at all Christian Science. That is recognized 
perience. She gave it to the world times be in accord: with the religion. vt counsel in their opinion and in their 
in her textbook, in her teachings, in| hat, if your Honors please, is a prop- argument; but through a failure to 
her writings, in her Manual. There | OSition upon which we rely, and to | understand the precise nature of The 
is not a thing in Christian Science | Which we shall now address our- serge liagaatemter ete — _ anid 
that she did not establish and did }***** - : a ee ee eee 
not give to her ‘loyal etowens. She| At the outset, having regard to page the religion of Christian Science was 
taught, she proclaimed,. she made 2? of our brief, we state the proposi- a purpose much broader than The 
good, she demonstrated, that through | tion that a court of equity has juris- Mother Church. This court voiced 
following her teachings in their en-| diction to enforce a trust in property Something of the same idea in Chase 
tirety, not as advised by counse}, from/| held for the purposé of promoting and vs. Dickey, where you said that the 
time to time, nor as administered by | ©xtending a religion. , trast. crested. by Mrs, Daddy's will, Sr 
the Attorney-General of the Common-| That proposition is almost f- | the promotion and extensios of the Fo- 
wealth of Massachusetts, but as taught |@Vident. We have instanced cases In Pe ee: Oe ee 
by Mary Baker Eddy, it is possible) Which this court and other courts have | broader than the confines of a single 
for us, while-yet in the flesh. to have ©xercised that jurisdiction. We have | congregation. 
such an undenstanding of the presence | Pointed out in the course_of our brief | Well, The Mother Church in Boston, 
of an infinite God that sin. disease, | the fact that every one of these bills | Massachusetts, is not a single congre- 
are reduced to their naked nothing- | °- complaint pending before you, three’ gation. It does not consist of the 
ness, and sick are no longer present | in number, purport to be bills to ad- | people who assemble in Boston on 
to our senses. That is what she | Winister a trust upon a religious use. | Sunday or other days to worship in 
taught. She taught that it was pos-| We are dealing with a religion. With- | the church. It is The Mother Church 
sible foreher to do what Jesus of | out the religion this case would not be | of Christian Science, extending 
Nazareth did, and she made good as "Te. Snook gna = Sarit. Oe 
to everything except at this time of; The next proposition to which we | — branches; and when you come to 
actually raising a physical body from a to _ an hago a understand the words that Mrs. Eddy 
the dead.  Peopl Honors is the fact tha sc | | 
the symptoms poy Aap point ges possesses full equity jurisdiction. In. if you are construing the Constitu- 
given up to die, and through Christian| coming as I have into this Common- on Sine Vaited States FOR: Sane 
Science have been restored to health| Wealth from a State where equity was | mind that the men who wrote it stud- 
‘and to strength. accepted as natural and inherent in a’ led Blackstone, and you turn to Black - 
Now. that is what she taught: that court, it came to me with some sur-| stone wig wheel what an indictment 
is what she did. -la'that wrona? Who | Prise at first to learn that in the | is, woes you want to find out what an 
(4 going to paralyse that? Who is earlier days of this Commonwealth | indictment means in the Constitution 
going to say that I threw a rock in| this court did not possess full equity | of the United states. 7 
the window and helped break that | Jurisdiction, and that not until 187% —— Mrs. Eddy used the wort 
church? Nobody. Mary Baker Eddy did this Commonwealth vest in this ranch. Where did she get it? She 
told us that the gates of hell should |CUTt the full jurisdiction of @ court | studied the Bible. Where is “branch 
not prevail against the church that|°f eauity. That jurisdiction now ob- | in the Bible: In the l5th Chapter of 
she established, and we have not ap-|‘@im8. That being true, the historic | John: “I am the vine, ye are the 
proached that: yet-in: this. case. question as to whether or not the. branches: He that abideth im me, and 
Now, if your Honors please, that is | Statute of the 43d Elizabeth was the I in him, the same bringeth forth 
what she taught. She is entitled to | Sole origin of the doctrine with re- much fruit: . .. If a man abide not 
a fair chance to make good. She is|*Pect to a charitable trust becomes |in me, he is cast forth as a branch, 
entitled to have that truth perpetuated immaterial. Your Honors will remem- I am quoting freely. 
to the world in the form in which she ber the Girard will case, in which Mr.|; So that this Mother Church lives in 
gave it until somebody else appears, | Pimmey. with a wealth of learning that every branch church throughout the 
and we do not think that they einai wil] never perish, demonstrated that : world. It lives in every practitioner 
will appear, that can tell it a better | ‘Be power of a court of equity to ad- of Christian SEIINCS who ws his 
. , |'minister a trust upon a religious use time to healing work. It lives in ev- 
_was inherent in its nature ard did not | erything that Christian Science re- 
| depend upon the statute of the 43d | lates to, because it is a part and par- 
Elizabeth. Of, course at the time;cel of the whole, and not a part or 
‘when this court did not possess the full parcel of part of it. There can be no 
|jurisdiction of a court of equity, it purpose broader than the purpose of 
‘became necessary for you to recur to| The Mothe> Church of Christ, Scien- 
ithe 43d Elizabeth. But now, since | tist—the First Church of Christ, Sci- 
1877, that you have the plenary power | entist, in Boston, Massachusetts. 
of a court of equity, that power which | It was a statement of Webster that 
Mr. Justice Brewer has defined to be | the drum beats of England were heard 
the power which is equal to every; round the world twice each week, and 
}emergency that may present itself, | sometimes three times. On Sunday 
you are not limited to the 43d Eliza-| mornings, and sometimes in some 
beth at all. ‘churches on Wednesday evening, we 
In passing from the Statute of the| hear, with grateful appreciation, the 
43d Elizabeth I: want to record, with | statement “This church is an author- 
grateful appreciation, the very great | ized branch of The Mother Church, 
help that Mr. Chief Justice Rugg.| The First Church of Christ, Scientist, 
speaking for this court, gave to my!in Boston, Massachusetts.” And 
understanding of that statuté in ‘point- | these churches that do that turn to 
ing out the contemporaneous appear-/| this court today in the confidence that 
ance of the statute of the 43d Eliza-| Mary Baker Eddy knew what she was 
beth and the King James version of | doing when she committed the admin-, 
the Bible, in which Mr. Chief Justice | istration of her affairs to the laws of 
Rugg pointed out that the word “char- | the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
ity,” was used atthe same time in| Now, tet us see what these Trustees 
both instruments, appearing within | claim about themselves—they who 
ten years of each other, and that the! claim in this demurrer that this court 
true root word was “love.” |has no authority to consider a reli- 
So we are administering the love of gion? The, Trustees claim in their 
Mary Baker Eddy. Love includes loy-| bill of complaint that they have held 
alty; and the highest test of love is;and managed the trust property in 
defined in that statement of our great their care “solely for the promotion 
it has been talked about as rules of| Master when he said, “If you love me, and extension of the religion of Chris- 
government for the church. Judge| keep my commandments.” The high- tian Science as taught by Mrs, Eddy,” 
Hughes said something about Mrs. | est tribute that anybody can pay tothe and “on a. strictly Christian basis”: 
Eddy’s recommendations and her stg- | love of Mary Baker Eddy, which he is and that the Trustees “have all 
gestions. | claiming to administer, is to obey her worked loyally, earnestly and faith- 


used a very simple principle applies. - 


ey-General did not. 


out what Christian Science is, because 
it is essentially her individual discov- 
ery, her individual demonstration. She 
knew more about it and knows more 
about it than anybody that ever lived, 
and she knows all about.it because she 
taught it with complete demonstra 
tion and nobody knows anything about 
| Christian Science except as they have 
learned it in the way that she has 
pointed out. So it is not necessary for 
us to come into a court to ask for ab- 
stract declarations of religious doc- 
trine. We are not here asking any 
protection for our civil rights as 
-memibers of The Mother Church. We 
| are asking at the bar of this court that 
this property dedicated to the promo- 
tion and extension of the religion of 
Christian Science shall be hereafter 
administered for the promotion and 
extension of the religion of Christian 
_ Science and shall not be promoted and 
‘administered to its destruction. 

If your Honors please, when counsel 
of the eminence and ability of Former 
Judge Hughes, of Mr. Thompson, re- 
tained by Christian Scientists, appear 
at the bar of this court and solemnly 
exclaim that Mary Baker Eddy did not 
know what she was doing when she 
wrote certain documents, there is only 
one thing in common honesty for 
those people who have those views to 


_| do, and that is to cease to be Christian 
Scientists, because that declaration, 


takes them effectually out of the re- 


| ligion. 


” 


the same as if her name had not been 
Mary Baker Eddy. 


these deeds all of the life that they 
possess, whether in this court or else- 
where: because unless those deeds 
were executed upon a religious use 
they would all be void under the rule 
against perpetuities, and we would 


gle person in the world that would 
pay a dollar to the Church to main- 
tain and sustain it or subscribe to 
the literature. - 

We have heard a good deal about 
thie deed of September 1, 1892, being 
complete in itself, and about the deed 
of January 25, 1898, being complete in 
itself. Suppose that it were physically 
possible to tear those pieces of paper 
out of here, and gay to Mr. Dittemore, 
“Go and run your deed of September 
1, 1892, all by yourself, and complete 
within yourself,” how far would he 
get? Suppose that we could say to 
the trustees of the Publishng Society, 
“Go and run your deed of Jantiary 
25, 1898, all by yourselves,” how far 
would they get? That is not what 
they are asking. The trustees of the 
Christian Science Publishing Society 
are demanding the right to be known 
as the Publishing Society of the Chris- 
tian Science movement, and to have 
everybody else excluded from it; and 
Mr. Dittemore igs demanding the right 


We had a lot of discussion yesterday , to compel the,church members to obey 


ag 


: 


| . Edd ver violated the | 
We are talking | 2% one. Mrs. Eddy never 


about a religion, a religion that gives | 


human law. She enjoined upon her 
followers that we should not violate 
it. And we are appearing in our 
eapacity as Church members, but we 
are not unmindful of the fact that we 
have. had a legal training and a legal 
education, and that our position as 
members of the bar in other states 


not be here to talk about it; and if | would ‘prevent us from saying to this 
they were not executed upon a re-| court anything that we did not be- 
ligious use there would not be a sin- | ijeve to be true as lawyers. And we 


said, when we were met by that 
proposition—I said, when I was met 
by that proposition—Could I be a 
Christian Scientist and a lawyer at 
the samme time?—-I decided that I 
could; and we are today, in what we 
‘say to you, going to be fhristian Sci- 
entists and lawyers at the sanie time; 
and we are going to say, and we say 
it now, that after the days and. the 
nights spent in the law likrary which 
have enabled us to bring to this 
court this document, that we are glad 
to say that Mary Baker Eddy is just 
as good a lawyer as she is anything 
else, and that everything that she did, 
in the way that she did it, is legally 
valid. Why? We must have regard 
to her governmental! capacity. Nobody 
can talk about Mary Baker Eddy as 
the holder of legal title to property; 
nobody can talk about her as the 
donor of real estate, or the giver of 
things, and get anywhere; for she 
never asked anything in that partic- 
lar; she did not say,-“Follow Mary 


—_— . 
: 


aker Eddy:” she said. “Follow your, 


Why, if your Honors please, the commandments, and we are going to fully as Christian Seientists and be- 
Church Manual in Christian Science ask this court to do that in this case, lievers in its tenets and doctrines, for 
stands as the inspired word of God, | because she gave this to us. It is her the best interests of the Christian 
revealed unto Mary Baker Eddy, not) religion. Science church and the spread of 
onl} for the conduct of her affairs of; Why, if your Honors please, one day Christian Science throughout the 
church but the conduct of our affairs | I was talking with a barber, and the. world.” 
wherever we are or whatever we do. _barber says, “What is this lawsuit in| They refer to “Mrs. Eddy’s plan for 
It binds me ase a member in this Boston all ahout?” “Well,” I said, the promotion and extension of Chris- 
court; it bound me when I severed myx j|“there are a lot of people claiming tian Science,” and to “a sacred duty 
connection with The Christian Sci- | that Mary Baker Eddy didn’t know (said to be) imposed upon them and 
brow Board of Directors. It stands as | how to organize a.church, and that them alone by the Founder and great 
.the inspired word of God and is in-/} pretty nearly everything she did was Leader of the Christian Science 
| dissolubly connected with the religion | wrong. and now it is to be run differ- church.” 
be Christian Science. ently from the way she said it should’ Did they say they were appearing 
| Mr. Thompson attempted to argue | be done.” This barber turned to me, at the bar of this court as trustees of 
here yesterday that it was not a part in the simplicity that common people a deed executed by the donor of a 
of the religion because he éaid it re-/| so often manifest, and said, “Well, why printing shop? No Do they pro- 
quired-us to pay a per capita tax of} shouldn’t it be the way she said it; claim to the world that we are the 
one dollar a year. Why, in Malachi | should be? Didn't she make,it?” _owners of a printing shop, given by 
| we are taught to bring all the tithes Didn't she? Who will go out of this an individual named- Mary Baker 
| into the storehouse. God demands of | court, with the decree that he is seek-' Eddy? No. They say that these duties 
His children that they bring their|ing, to do that which Mary Baker! were devolved upon them by 
substance unto Him. To say that this Eddy did not want him to do, but Founder and great Leader of Chris- 
Manual is not a part of, the; religion | which is now discovered to be in vio-| tian Science. I ask them to follow 
of Christian Science because it en-/ lation of the law of the land? None/the great Leader of ChriStian Sci- 
joins the paying of a per capita tax is | of these contending factions will bear|ence and to remember that Mary 
to admit one’s ignorance of what the|that mark of Cain upon their brow.| Baker Eddy knew more about Chris- 
Manual really is. Mrs. Eddy taught/ Lawyers will argue with legal in-/|tian Science than everybody in this 
that it was included within the reli-/| genuity that something Mrs. Eddy did! room put together. 
gion of Christian Science. We plead is nét what it purports to be because| Then Mr, Rowlands said this—this 
that as a fact in our bill and it is ad-| it 1s something else, but every Chris-|ig what Mr. Rowlands has tendered 
mitted by the demurrer to it, tian Scientist claims he is upholding | as an issue. Mr. Rowlands says that 

So, if your Honors please, we start| what Mary Baker Eddy did. he “has in all respects discharged his 
with the proposition that this Manual| Now, then, having a court of equity,! duties as‘ trustee solely with a yiines 
is the revealed word of God unto/a court of equity that’ has full juris-|t> what in the exercise of a sound 
Mary Baker Eddy for the government | diction , in the premises, let us now |judgment he has regarded as the best 
of the Christian Science movement; | have regard to the proposition that I/interest of Christian Science the 
and, that being so, it is an essential|stated a moment ago. It is found on/ Christian Science church, and the 
and integral part of the religion itself. | page 35 of our brief., | Promotion and extension of Christian 
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world; that! 


fully conscientious 
hful to his duty as 
ian Science;"” and 
: “have been 
and conscientious 
is in the perform- 
under the impor- 
fidence reposed in 
eader and Founder 
fence movement.” 
propose to inveigh 
nsciou ness, and to 
is closet and find 


ti 


oh 


| 


1898, and the Church Manual, are one 
document. With that pleading before 
this court, with that theory tendered 
in his answer, he asks you to aban- 


don the theory on which he wrote the. 


Dittemore Memorandum, and to de- 
cide what? That when, Mary Baker 
Eddy wrote the Deed of January 25, 
1898, she could not modify it by a 
church Manual, because he wants to 
be a Director under the Deed of Sep- 
tember 1, 1892, and if he cotfld modify 
one she could modify the other. 
We are not concerned in this con- 


language of this court. I almost, aa lebeaptea as the only authoritative ok- | utond, that he should have a candle 
I read that, was reminded that error | position of it. 


repeats itself, and that these trustees 


of the Publishing Society were trying duty of promoting and administering 


to build up a publishing society which 
would be “ours,” and not Mary Baker 
Eddy’s. I am using “ours” with quota- 
tion marks. 


What happened in that case? This 


.cOurt, said that under the law of the. 


church the consolidation of the two 
churches was legal and valid, and 
that the use of the Bromfield Street 
church property depended upén the 


stiek with-seven prongs. And if I 
Now, then, you are charged with the | were a Jewish rabbi and insisted on 

_baving candlesticks with nine prongs 
or five prongs in my. synagogue, your 
Honors would be authorized to remove 
me from office. 


a trust relating to the religion o? 
Christian Science. You said in Chase 
v. Dickey that the religion of Chris- 
tian Science would be’ presumed to Religion finds its expression in all 
be no more difficult of understand- | these things because they are the 
ing than any other religion, and you ®Uman symbols that teach us our way 
took jurisdiction of the controversy | God. And there isn’t anything about 


as to whether or not the religion of| the organization of a’ church that 
Christian Science was against public | hasn’t something to do with the re- 


policy. That same question arose in| /ision of it. 
New Hampshire and the court there| May I illustrate? It was my ex- 


the Manual controls the deeds. ’ That | sages of its members are sufficient 

is the proposition that we present to to justify its action. 

your Honors. It is possible for a church, just as 
Now, if your Honors please, as tothe it is for a corporation, to vest the 

legality of the organization of The! power to make by-laws in its direc- 

Mother Church, Jesus said, tors, and it is not necessary in a 
“Wherever two or three of you are church for every church member to 


have a vote, in fact very few churches 
ather ogether i namé, there 
shail ro oe ph Log oe” give to every member of the church a 


, right to vote. 

And we respectfully submit that in| The Dartmouth College Case is re- 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts,} lied on in this case. We cite it as 
Wherever two or three people come) authority for two propositions. First, 
together and say, we say that the Dartmouth College 

“We are a Church, holding religious | C@s€ recognizes to its fullest extent 


the right of the state to regulate a 
governmental corporation. We cite it 
also as authority for the proposition 
that the Attorney-General, when he 
was writing his bill of complaint, was 


p has been prayer- 
but we do say this: 
ustees of The Chris- 
hing Society spend 
| and in court 


troversy between Mr. Dittemore and/ law of the church: and it was argued 
the Directors, about what they did on) in that case that the law of the church 
March 17, 1919. We do say, a8 mem-/ceuld not displace the law of .the 
bers of The Mother Chufch, that the’ Commonwealth, and this court made 
argument of William G, Thompson in| the law of the Commonwealth and the 


took jurisdiction of the question. So| perience in a foreign land to be pres-' services,” . 


that in this case this court cannot) ent at a funeral, and at the close of! : 
undertake 'the ceremonies the friends of the de- | they become a church: Just what their 
ke to enforce these trusts, ‘legal rights may be is another mat- 


without ha ’ .| parted came forward and sprinkled | 
ving regard to the control- | P : a then | ter, but they are a church, because 


. oe 


a their counsel 
at this part of the 
null and void, “The 


this case, made-in the presence of 
John VY. Dittemore, renders him unfit 


Se 


hold any office in the Christian 


Board of Directors Science church, and excludes him 


wer to declare va- 
ard may seem ex- 
as Christian 

nost effectual man- 
again can go forth 


’ 


hip, for such iog qa court of equity, 


from any consideration at the hands 


because it i8!tended. wh 


a denial of that which Mary Baker | 


Eddy did as the Leader, the Dis- 
coverer and Founder of Christian 
Science, and we are entitled to have 


i, “We uphold the | pirectors who are loyal to our Leader. 


Church.” That 


} been accomplished. |,,, 
puch of it in this»), 
th tears in his eyes, pre 


to tell us how loyal | 


r Leader. The dis- 


1% " 

* 
- , 
9 is 


ees ask you to de- 
their favor because 
| of the Church Man- 

y Baker Eddy, the 


in Science, as the 


’ 


: 


; 


; 


| 
: 


od, is null and void. 
Office that they get 
ree ‘as that will not | 
er on which it is) 


or 
“Mr. Rowlands had 
sacrifice in becom- 
0] to consecrate 
tension and promo- 
Science which he 
professed, and in 
me very deeply and 


,. Bl 


plish the promotion 


a section out 
nual, which we re- 
if the religion, and 
to be a part of 


tilt 


sir bill and every | 


Now, those are the pleadings that 
ese parties have tendered, and say 
at this court has nothing to do with 


But, independent of, the pleadings, let 
us go to the law of the case. And be- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


; 


j 
j 
f 


’ 


law of the church identical. 


- I read from the brief in the Brom- 
field Street Church case: “No church 


discipline can supersede the laws of. 


That is what counsel con- 
at did Chief Justice Rugg 
Say, speaking for this court? 
“Membership in the church and the 
local society and the use of the 
church therefor are to be determined 
according to the ‘rules and discipline’ 
of the church.” | 
Now that is what we ask for The 


the state.” 


nsideration of a religious nature,| Mother Church. We ask that the use 


of The Mother Church be determined 
according to the rules and the disci- 


the mask has ‘fore I do that, if your Honors please, | Pline of the church, contained in the 


am going to read something that | CBurch Manual written by Mary Baker 
has been a very great help to me in | Hddy under divine guidance. 


the work 


case. 
the 34th verse, we read as follows: 


that we are doing in this | 


What is the next case in which this 


In the 13th Chapter of Mark,|Ccourt has Had the experience of ex- 


amining doctrines of religion? Take 


“For the Son of man is a man taking | “2e great case of Earle v. Wood, where 
a far journey, who left his house, and Mr. Chief Justice Shaw, speaking for 
rave authority to his servants, and to! this court, considered the peculiar 


every man his work, and commanded 
the porter to watch.” 

Mary Baker Eddy to human sense 
has taken a far journey, but she has 
left her house, the Christian Science 
religion. She has given authority to 
her servants, and to every man his 
work, and we are diseharging what we 
conceive to be ours. She has com- 


‘the porter? 


, "| wealth of Massachusetts. 
Seon of Chris arguing here that the law of the Com-. 
-monwealth is one thing and the law of 
We are areu-|5haw was passing upon the question 


eet 4 j J 
which the Trustees’ | 


fo be a part of it— 
“by them and sold 
@y expect to revise 
it out?_ Can they as 
nue to sell.a book 
gel tells them con- 
lat is nul] and void 
do about it? 
p find this—Mr. Dit- 
in his answer.’ This, 
lease, is an answer 
G. Thompson, who 
t Mr. Krauthoff has 
@ part of the time 
es of this court in 
etrine and religion, 
sue that Mr. Thomp- 
(in the Eustace 
for a long time have 
ithful and consistent 
v0 es of the prin- 
mn Science as taught 
( ‘ y in her book en- 
id Health with Key 
‘and long before the 


an 


1 the Plaintiffs had 
» of Trustees under 
aU” 


‘please, parties that 
ce that, who brought 
ristian Science into 
or the purpose of 


t 
ie 


would amount to anything. 


manded the porter to watch. What is 
The law of the Common- 
We are not 


the church is another. 


| 


’ 


tenets and doctrines of the Society of 
Friends, that we commonly call Quak- 
ers. And we have heard much, in 
these cases by counsel for ‘Trustees 
of the Publishing Society upon the 
sacred right of members of the church 
to vote, at the same time filing a 
demurrer which tenders the legal is- 
sue that members of The Mother 
Church have no ‘justiciable status 
which entitles them to do anything 
but pay dues and subscribe for the 
periodicals. 

In Earle v. Wood Mr. Chief Justice 


ing here that they are identical, be- | Of who were the legally elected offi- 


cause if they are not neither of them 
A law un- 


; 


cers of a meeting of the Society of 


Friends, in which no vote is ever 


‘supported by religion is unknown to | taken, the “solid sense of the meet- 
civilized society: a religion unsup-|i28” being taken by the clerk pre- 


ported by law is inconceivable. 


The 


Supreme Court of Ohio has said, in 


; 
| 


it 


the name of God, 


very felicitous language: “Religion is 
the parent, not the offspring, of gov- 
ernment.” We are coming to a court 
hat owes its origin to a Common- 
wealth that had its existence when the 


| 
| 


’ 
' 


Siding. He said what? 

“The legislature, in providing 
means for holding property in suc- 
cession for the use of Quakers, and 
designating overseers of monthly 
meetings for that purpose, must have 
intended overseers appointed or set 


Mayflower Compact was signed, and; apart in an orderly manner, accord- 


the first words written 
monwealth of Massachusetts were, “In 
amen.” The first 


‘appeal to organized society was “In 


‘the name of God, amen.” 


We begin 


in the Com- | 


ing to the fundamental rules and 


usages of Quakers.” 


founded 


In other words, Mary Baker Eddy 
a church;,.she_ established 


every part of ite government; she did 


‘and we close what we have to say in. 


this case with that same highest in- 


vocation. “In the name of God, amen.” 


And 


in 
will 


that 
court 


we 
wealth 


Say 


this that 


not say 


while'it may go to church on Sunday, 
and while it in its individual capacity 
may read the Bible and be members | 


of a church, that when 


judges we forget everything that we 
know about God and religion and are 
merely pagans, dealing with legal ccn- 
hes ra pts and deeds executed under seal. 
eason to be eligible | 


it 
‘a position of power 


) anything to destroy 
Mddy did in the hope 
fin a lawsuit, bring- 
istian Science field 


Now. what is the law on the subject? 
Yesterday Mr. Thompson said that in 
our brief we went back to the days ot 
Sephocles. We go much farther; we 
ec back to the beginning, for we say 
that “In the beginning God created tho 
heaven and the earth,” and all that in 
them is. He gave to man at the be- 
*nnine intelligence, understanding, 
from which man has never become sep- 


erated: ¢ sn't anv error that | ; 
arated: and there i t . astina and 


runs through this case more pernicious | 


that could ever ¢}, the argument of separation. 


is court became a 
met with a bill of a 
re to assemble this 
sovernment in legal 
this court, and ask 
‘in its entirety, say 


nothing to do with 
® pleafings are still 
not been withdrawn. 
ecree in their favor 
all gations. Nobody 
eourt of justice and 
Nobody can occupy 
, a 
ling with truth, the 
jothing but the truth. 
the contention that 
t? Mr. Dittemore 
«tor for nearly ten 
hurch Manual and 


Ver discovering that 


‘ 
tons, because in 
a“, 


vue 


eparate and distinct 
“Us see what he said 
M talking now about 
“"y~-we are talking 
™ this case. 

filed an answer in 
» (record, page 68), 
wea as a part of his 
randum calle. the 
andum of which he 
» and, he says, ex- 
ion: hip between the 
» Directors of the 
morandum is in the 
ce v. Dickey. 
drawn. 
Pad that Memoran- 
ir. Dittemore, with 


we 


“RT 


has not withdrawn 
iT, by the way: 
ptec ‘in theory and 


a , 


, are 


said, with great 
earnestness—and I appreciate his 
viewpoint because ten years ago I 
night have said the same thing—that 
documents were separate 
interests. Now, if your 


Judge Hughes 


these’ two 
and distinct 


‘Honors please; if he had studied Mrs. 


Eddvy’s writings—and we have to put 


ourselves in the place of Mary Baker | 
Eddy when she used the word, we have | 
to understand what she meant, what | 


she tried to accomplish, what she tried | Leadér of Christian Science. 


to do—-he would see that her constant 


We 


told in common 


'while in the first chapter of Genesis 


God created man in 


and made him in His own likeness, 
in some way or other man fell from 


‘And that 


grace and became separated from God. 


God is the cause of all the disaster 


and the sorrow and the tragedy of the) 


His own image) : is 
‘are given implicit obedience by her| P¥terian church. 


loyal followers as a religious pre-| aid, “there was a general assembly | 
‘cept. Accordingly, in a case relating | Of these churches that met some years | 
to property dedicated to the promo-|@80 and decided that hereafter these | 


tion and extension of the religion of | Churches should be one. 


her as the right way to do. 
.are told that she should have done it) 
this Common- |. 


it in the way that God revealed unto 
Now we 


the way that she would have done it 


‘if a number of distinguished lawyers 
had walked by her side and had ad- 


we become. 


vised her what to do from time to 
time. 
Now, if your Honors please, the im- 


_mensity of this question as to the ap- 


in mind that the court in promoting | a courthouse and read a deed which: 


plication of the religion to this case 
is such that we have treated it ex- 
haustively in our brief. I shall not 
undertake now to continue that line 
of argument further. I am going to 


assume that the Commonwealth of | established the Methodist church and 
time | for a period of time governed it ab- 


Massachusetts is not at this 
going to reverse that to which it owes 
its origin, its continuity and exist- 
ence, namely, the desire for freedom 
of religion, by intimating that reli- 
gion has no place in its courts. 
Having in mind now that the pro- 
the extension of a reli- 
gion is the object of this trust, having 


ling principle of the religion, 


some wate the coffin. 
| yo It was | they are organized in accordance with 


somewhat like the judge in Missouri, 


| 


| 


ual as an unfolding of her plan of gov- | 


; 


| 


must accept as true that which Mary 


Now let us define clearly the word | it was the act of a religion. ) 


“religion.”” Christian Science was dis- | the holy water of the church. Would | adopted. 


covered when Mary Baker Eddy was\W¢_be authorized to sit in judgment | 


healed. That stands reduced to human | 224 say of that religion, “Water could | 


apprehension as the divine principle ave nothing to do with sanctity—ma-_ 


of healing. The religion of Christian terial water?” No, not in a country 
Science is the organized form in| that recognized the freedom of reli- 


which Mary Baker Eddy gave it to the | 810”. 
world. No system of theology ever; We find, then, a doctrine that courts 
healed the people. - It must be an or-/| respect the decrees of a religion as 
ganized forfm that brings it to their! to that which depends upon the re- 
understanding. So that religion stands | ligion—why? BeCause the religion is 
as her organized form of*government. | supposed to know what it is talking 
Now Mr. Justice Hughes quoted | about. If Mary Baker Eddy was of- 
from “Retrospection and Introspec- | fered as a witness in this case there 
tion,” in which Mrs. Eddy said that in| would not be a single person that 


the early days organization had -its| would dare to testify—I do not mean 
perils and was something to be avoided 
as we grew and developed. Her expe- 
rience in dealing with human affairs! mistaken and that her statement of 
taught her that no church could exist | Christian Science was not true. 
without organization, and she said at | What do you do when a suit is 
a later date: _ brought involving the law of a foreign 
“Heaps upon heaps of praise cant jurisdiction? What would you do 
front me, and for what? That which! When a man was injured in Connecti- 
I said in my heart would never be, Cut and brought a suit in Massachu- 


needed,—namely, laws of limitation/ S¢etts? You read the decisions in 
for a Christian Scientist.” Connecticut. What did Mr. Justice 


he di Gray do when he was sitting in the 
She discovered as she proceeded in her Supreme Court of the United States 
work that Christian Scientists were | 


and he had to ascertain what was the 

not yet absolute exponents of Christign binding effect in France of a judg- 
Science and needed to be regulated | ment rendered in America? He studied 
ot eg _ to live under an or-| the law of France. 
ganized form of government. o she a ; 
wrote as she did of the peares Man-— ow : thi ee ee eo ee 

: Baker Eddy. As we have pointed out, 
great religious leaders have stood be- 
fore the world and their statements 
as to their religion have been re- 
spected and enforced. Take the Sal- 
vation Army, Presbyterian Church; 
all of them have their leadership. 


ernment. 

Now, then, standing as she did as 
the Leader of Christian Science, what- 
ever Mary Baker Eddy decided as the | 
Leader of Christian Science becomes. 
true in Christian Science. There is no | 


sisteeel f h . Now. then, we come to the next 
a noe 8 You need not be 4 question, the argument that the 
-Aristian Scientist if you do not want 'church is something distinct from the 
to, but being a Christian Scientist you 


| religion. That argument, if your 
'Honors please, could not endure for 


Baker Eddy decided as to what COn- a moment, because unless the church 


from fear—there would not be a single | members embraced within the religion 


person who would testify that she was | 


' 


'tval in its obligation. ‘That being true, 
'this court will recognize the law of the | 


; 


j 
{ 


the form of the religion which they) wno said that judicial discretion had 


pulled up its tethering pin and gone 
out on the range. How a lawyer ac- 
customed to the use of accurate lan- 
guage could ever have tendered to a 
court this statement is a mystery to 
us. I am now going to read from the 
first paragraph of the Attorney-Gen- 
eral’s bill: 

“The First Church of Christ, Scien- 
tist, in Boston, Massachusetts (here- 
inafter called The Mother Church) 
with its interrelated activities, con- 
stitutes a public charitable trust de- 
voted to the advancement of the 
Christian Science religion for the 
benefit of the present and future ad- 
herents of Christian Science, and the 
public generally.” 

We can understand How a gift to a 
church may be a gift upon a public 
Church, precisely the same as it recog- oe, We Cah: Ulep ny eee 


nizes-the law of the merchant, and as it |Te#@™@ to legal accuracy (in which 
stands preeminent 


: 'Massachusetts 
recognizes the law of the market-place. that tm the 


‘ throughout the world) 
We have cited authorities on questions ’ 
gg ibe be disputed, ach here 1|°#8¢ Of a gift upon a public charitable 


: use there are the donor, the donation, 
want to pause and render my grateful the domes: we can understand 


and 
appreciation of the case in which |°" 
Judge Hughes wrote the opinion for how the donor may give the donation 


and that the gift may be upon a pub- 
the Supreme Court of the United. : 
States, known as The’ Commanity lic charitable use; but just how the 


donee can be converted into a chari- 
Case, where © man joined & reigns table trust- we have not yet been ad- 


order which had as one of its principles | ’ 

‘vised. We have tried argue that in 
the agreement that upon his death | our tat ox on reir = g We 
all his property should belong to the think that it is impossible legally. In 
order of which he was a member. The} other words: a city may be the trus- 
case was heard three times. It was ites of a trust upon a charitable use. 
heard before a single judge in the Fed- poston is. A county may be. A trust 
eral Court; it was removed on appeal | .onnany may be. But that does not 
to the Circuit Court of Appeals; and | onvert the city orthe county or the 
on appeal the court said that the law trust company into a charitable use. 
of the land, and not the canon law, ithe time has not come yet when the 
must govern in the disposition of his ,i+orney-General of the Common- 
property. What did Judge Hughes wealth can administer the city of Bos- 
say, speaking for the Supreme Court/+,, as a charitable trust under the 
of the United States? He said that it ‘ey pres doctrine, just because it is 
was not a question of the law of the 2" trustee under the will of Benjamin 


We have cited the authorities in this 
state to ‘show the liberality with 
which this state has treated the organ- 
ization of churches, requiring nothing 
but an adherence to their own forms. 

Now, as to the Church Manual, pri- 
marily it is binding upon us as church 
members as a contract. You under- 
stand, when you come to examine the 
Krauthoff bill, that we ask that this 
Manual be _ recognized—not_ estab- 
lished—recognized as legally valid, 
binding and controlling upon the 
church membership, and legally valid, 
binding and controlling upon the 


of Christian Science. As to members 
of the church, the Manual is contrac- 


Stituted a Christian Scientist, just as a 


loyal citizerf of the Commonwealth of 


; 
i 


i 
i 
| 


|spected the binding force and effect 


| 


| 
’ 


. 
i 
; 
i 


and extending that religion must have | 


regard to the religion, because it can 


do it in no other way, we call atten- 


: tion 
controlling in determining the nature; pal Church South.”’ 


| Eddy. 


argument for the infinity of God was. entirety, 


‘an argument against separation. 
parlance that. 
/ In 


belief of separation from | 


to the proposition that is all 


i 
| 


| 


; 
' 


and effect of the acts of Mary Baker, 


And we state that proposition 
in our brief on page 99. 

“Mary Baker Eddy 
nized Discoverer and 


is the recog- 
Founder and 
As stich, 
her words and work, taken in their 
in their spiritual import, 


‘stand as the revelation of Christian | 


Science to the human understanding. 
her governmental capacity her 
power is absolute, and her requests 


/Christian Science, this court will re- 


world. Mary Baker Eddy did not teach | 


‘separation: she taught unity. We have, 
boy | ’ ‘authoritative by her, and enforce the 


| pleaded that in our bill, that unity is, 


‘the essential nature of Christian Sci- 
ence as taught by Mary Baker Eddy. | 
That demurrer admits the truth of | 


-murrer on file, counsel solemnly argue 


that 
‘separate her religion into fragments. | tirety. 
aicreate a state of affairs that would) 


It' religious nature. 
I will ask! church cases—and I mention those 


Mary Baker Eddy intended to 


Now, as fo considerations of 


‘first because they are the most re- 
cent expression of this court on this 


’ 


| property? 


when he first subject—your Honors on the third ap- | 
two kinds of peal were met 


owns the proceeds of the sale of this 


; 
} 


with the question, Who | court 
the civil right so far as it relates to pady ig the same authority that the | tion, the power of the state to regulate, 


‘Commonwealth exercised in the Frank-/| to govern, continues unimpaired, to be 


spect and protect her words and 
work, expressed in a manner deemed 


Church Manual, included in such re- 
ligion.”’ 


That is the proposition that guided 


that statement; and, with that de- Mrs. Eddy in that which she did. That 


is the governing principle of her life, 
That it is which upholds it in its en- 
To abandon that means to 


a trust. 


Now, if your Honors please, the rule that ynder the deed the number of the authorities all recognize the prop-| 4 
is well settled that where a civil right trustees has been increased from four 
depends upon a religious right thet, gve 


takes jurisdiction to enforce 


May I briefly remind your, property, but where that civil right 


Honors that in that case the Jackson| depends upon a religious right the 


le authority for its 4: of a local society of a Methodist 


Ms departments is 
jas been definitely 


a, 
a, © 


nh John V. Ditte- 
of The Mother 
to exerci 


r. Rowlands, Mr. 


piscopal Church; that under the laws 
f the church that local soeiety had 


stian Science become consolidated with another so- 
eiety, and the other society claimed | 


the proceeds of the sale of the church 


property under the church law: andé 
se that Mr. Crawford, the principal de- 


fendant, and the principal cause of 


den, when he was the controversy had evolved the idea 


did then, for the 
y f them because 
* 
ndum that 

this case,— 

of Ja 25, 
2m Bea, >, 


: 


| that instead of having a local church 


rec Manual, | bein 


of the Methodist Episcopal chufch, 
g subject-to its jurisdiction and its 
discipline, these Trustees would erect 
a church, the building of which would 


be “ours.” 


I am quoting from the; 


mectice that The deed around which all the litigation court accepts the decision of the re- 
institution and. revolyed, had beé@n given for the bene- 


ligious tribunal as the controlling de- 
cision. The court in the separation of 
church and state has not made of re- 
ligion an outlaw. The court has not 
said that it would take jurisdiction ef 
a case relating to a religion. The 
court in the very nature of its author- 
ity is required to take jurisdiction of 
a case involving a religion, but when 
so doing accepts the religion. 

Now we plead in paragraphs 16 and 
17 of our bill—and that is admitted to 
be true by the demurrer—that Mary 
Baker Eddy discovered Christian Sci- 
ence; that she is the recognized Leader 
of Christian Science and that her 
statements on Chris 


hdd 


~ - 


| 


' 
| 


; 
; 
i 


| 


' 
: 
: 
i 


Massachusetts must accept as true 
with respect to the laws of Massachu- 
setts that which this court decides. 


Now, then, what did she do in her's 
capacity as leader of Christian Sci-. 


ence? She did not destroy a single 


one of these trusts that she created. | 


She fulfilled them. And we are ask- 
ing this court to fulfill them. 
did she do? 


to what she did with respect to these | 


various trusts. Before we proceed to 


What | 
We will come presently | 


is founded upon the religion : of/land, and it was not a question of 
which the church is the exponent the' canon law: it was a question of con- 
church could not endure for a moment. | tract. The man had agreed that upon 
|The teachings of all churches pro-| his death the property. that he owned 
'claim their divine origin. ‘at his death should belong to the order 
Now, then, having regard to the lof which he was a member; and that 
fact that the Church is a part of reli- | was the end of the discussion, and the 


| gion, that Mrs. Eddy stands as the | property went to that religious order. 


governmental authority of the reli- 
‘gion, this Manual was not written dt | have agreed that we are bound by this 
her suggestion, it was not written be-| Church Manual as a contract, just as 
cause she recommended it, it was not the people who belong to a community 
adopted with her approval: she wrote are bound as to their property by the 
it! It stands because she wrote it. contract of the community. 


Franklin. And in the Dartmouth Col- 
lege Case it is pointed out with a 
wealth of learning and ability that is 
‘unapproachable’ that the fact that 
Dartmouth College was administering 
a trust upon an educational use that 
‘was public in its nature did not con- 
‘vert Dartmouth College into a pub- 


titled ‘to maintain its integrity as a 
private corporation. 

In the state of Illinois it was 
elaimed that in the progress of events 
stock-yards had become impressed 


Christian Science operates on the deed | 


| 


i 
| 


In the Bromfield | spell chaos in the administration of | 


‘directors for all purposes, and not four. 


Science are 


fore incidents where courts have’ re, That is what makes it valid in Chri 

. ‘tian Science, 
of religious leadership. By religious | 
leadership I do not mean a single’ 
individual. That is a question of the 
religion. The great church which 
through the ages has stood has its: 
head in thé Papal authority. The | 
other churches—Martin Luther found- | 
ed the Lutheran church; John Wesley 


the machinery that she utilized to ed- 
ucate her loyal followers in the tech- 
nique of government, so that 
she passed away they might not be 
left helpless. 
statement in this Manual that has any 
force and effect because the board of 
directors adopted it: it has force and 
effect because Mary Baker Eddy wrote 


There is not a single} 


The directors of The | 
Mother Church were merely part of | 
| property, are bound by the laws of the 
h ‘church of which they are members. 

when | 


‘it; and we in Christian Science do not 

; limit ourselves to the Manual; we 
mental authority is exercised, it is turn to her other statements and her 
religious leadership. In the Metho-*| other requests that she made in an 
dist church there is a General Con-. : 


; seseee -authoritative manner, | 
ference, which prior to the Civil War’) them the same force and effect’ as if. 
divided the church into two churches.| they were in the Manual, because | 
And you might today if you were ex-| they come to us a6 the exposition of 
amining a title in the South, go to the leader of Christian Science. 
Now, then, what does the court say | 


; 


said “Methodist Episcopal Church,” | about the governmental authority of | 
and if you went up to the door of/a Church? We find a recognition of | 
the church and looked at it you would | the fact that the general assembly of | 
see Over the door “Methodist Episco- | the Presbyterian Chitrch comprises | 
And you would! within itself all the legislative, all the | 
say “How did the word ‘South’ get! judicial and all the executive power | 
on that church when it wasn’t on!that there is in the Presbyterian 
the deed?” You would be told, “Why,' Church. Mary Baker Eddy did that: 
there was a conference of these|in the Christian Science movement. | 
churches in 1844 that divided them in| And when the Presbyterian Church | 
two and now this church is South.”! divided itself, that divided the| 
You would say, “All right, that is all| Church; and when Mary Baker Eddy 
right.” In my own experience I ex-, did these things as the leader of | 
amined the title of a church and it} Christian Science, they were effective | 
claimed to be a Presbyterian church./ as a part of the religion of Christian | 
I said, “Here is the deed which says’ Science, just exactly as the legisla- 
it claimed to be a Cumberland Pres- ture of a state amends the charter o 
“Oh, yes,” they!a municipality charged with the ex- | 
ecution of a charitable trust. Ip the} 
Girard Will case the legislature of | 


| 


solutely. But however that govern- 


’? 


trustees to act for the city of Phila- 


That was a 
defphia should be named by 


subject of controversy and was upheld | 
because the General Conference had judges of courts, and the validity of | 
so said and that made the deed read that was attacked, and it was held 
differently. | that 


when Stephen Girard selected 


So when Mary Baker Eddy said that|the city of Philadelphia to be the, 
the Christian Science Board of -Direc- | trustee under his will, a municipal | 
tors should consist of five members, corporation, he did it subject to-the | 
that is a part of the religion of Chris- incident’ of legislative change and) 
tian Science, and the religion of regulation as to the trusteeship, so! 
long as the object of the trust was not 
' destroyed. | 


given té promote and extend the re- 
ligion of Christian Science and no man} In Ware v. Fitchburg your Honors 


can say, “I am a Trustee under a deed did the same thing in respect to a’ 
given to promote and extend the re-_| trust there. 
ligion of Christian Science” and deny; Now, then, if your Honors please, 


i 


-osition that as to a public corporation, | 
the power of the state is never sur- 
Now. that authority of Mary Baker | rendered, but, as to a public corpora- 


the occasion 


lin will case, when -it abolished the| exercised whenever 
town of Boston and made the city of | exists. 

Boston. The town of Boston was suc-|; As the leader of Christian Science, 
ceeded by the city of Boston and the | Mary Baker Eddy had the right to de- 
city of Boston became the trustee | termine the nature and extent of her 
under the will of Benjamin Franklin | jurisdiction. It is so recognized by 
instead of the town of Boston. And the leading authorities in church law. 
so under the religion of Christian | Just as this court, as the highest ju- 
Science The Mother Church has five | dicial authority in the Commonwealth, 
has the oP to regulate its own juris-| 


diction, s had the right to make 
rules for h¢r own government, as long 
as she violated no law. She did, as 
the leader of Christian Science, make 
this Manual, write this Manual, and it 
becomes part of the religion of Chris- 
tian Science. ‘The deeds to which the 
| Manpal relates are a part of the re 
ligion of Christian Science, and hence 


“Oh,” but you say, “what do you mean? 
Do you mean that a religion has any- 
thing to do with the number of the 
directors of its church?” Why, if your 
Honors please, the oldest religion in 
the world contains within its prin- 
ciplés the statement that certain 
candlesticks should have seven prongs. 
God said unto Moses, so Moses under- 


‘that it was largely adopted by votes 
of directors of the Church. 
‘Church Manual is valid primarily be- 


: / cause 
and we give’! 


voted upon it, because under the usage 


'of the Christian Science Church, as to 
‘which the Christian Science Church 


‘ence Board of Directors. 
'the effect that the directors were not 


not similar to deacons and church 


|tually. We are also reminded that the 
‘people of the Wnited States 


Pe sylv j £ 
ennsylvania passed a law that the lall the United States. 
the | even have voted for himself under the 


| that our directors shall do the voting 


_that concerns no one except members 


| strangers to our Church, and have 
nothing to do with our Church organi- 


| 


= ' 


with such a public uge that hereafter 
they would have to..be regarded as 
public property. The Supreme Court 
of Illinois said that when that pefiod 
arrived in the history of an organiza- 
tion, it was the privilege of the legis- 
that the Church Manual is a contract, lature, and not of the courts, to make 
and that the Church Manual is valid, the change. : 

it is argued here, if your Honors; And so when the churches of the 
please, by people not Christian Scien- Commonwealth of Massachusetts are 
tists, that this Church Manual was_ to be éondemned for public use with- 


not legally adopted, because they say out compensation, that must be done 
by legislative authority, and not by 


the fiat of the Attorney-General, hav- 
ing regard, of course, to some consti- 
‘tutional considerations. 

Now, what is the basis of the right 
of the public to attend services in a 
‘church? Mind you, the Attorney-Gen- 
‘eral is hefe asking what? Not for 
the administration of a pile of brick 
‘and mortar. To merely have_a pile 
‘of brick and mortar down on Fal- 
‘mouth Street would not do anybody 
‘any good. We would probably be 
sued for damages in a very- short 
‘time for injuries to people that went 
by. He is asking for the administra- 
‘tion of a church. Now, what does a 
church consist of? Its activities. 
‘How are those activities to be mani- 
fested? Suppose that you went to 
‘church on a certain day, and there 
were no ushers there-——you find ush- 
ers now because they are members 
‘of the Mother Church: would you 
telephone to Mr. Allen to please send 
down some ushers? Where is he 
do not going to get them? 
elect their president. Nobody voted for. Mr. Allen in his brief said that se 
Charles Evans Hughes for President of | Mother Church geondilappersd 0 


the United States—not a si .. | charitable trust. | 
pga ‘Eddy said in the Church Manual that 


she welcomed to her seats strangers. 
‘But Mr. Allen also in legal effect says 
'—and the logic of his contention is—- 
that Mrs. Eddy has ceased to have any 
seats to welcome strangers to. He 
says that we have become a public 
charitable trust because under the 
‘Church Manual we are enjoined to 
|welcome strangers to the Churth. 
‘How are we going to welcome strang- 
_ers to the Church that belongs to the 
|Attorney-General? The right of the 
public to worship in a church carries 
'with it the duty on the part of the 
‘church’ membership to see that the 
‘church is there for the public to wor- 
ship in. And that is what we are ask- 
|ing for here—the right to discharge 
Bates | our duty to the public, which is just 


Ministérs suing for salary are bound 
by the laws of the church. Church 
members, when they litigate as to 


Now, then, that having been true, 


Why, the 


it is written by Mary Baker 
Eddy, it is valid as against the claim 
that the Church members have not 


is the sole expositor, we have agreed 
that the power of voting shall reside 
at one time in the First Members, and 
at another time in the Christian Sci- 


We have heard discussion here to 
a body corporate because they were 


wardens, because deacons and church 
wardens are elected, and our directors 
were not. I was reminded of the fact 
that the judges of this court are not 
elected by the people of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, and yet they 
are the judges of this’court very effec- 


law if he had wanted to. Why? Be- 
cause the people of the United States 
elected the Electors and the Electors 
elect the President. Who can com- 
plain of that? Nobody but the people 
of the United States. We have agreed 


in our church, and that is a matter 


of the church. It certainly does noi 
concern the trustees of the Publish- 
ing Society, who claim that they are 


tion as trustees of the Publishing 
ciety. 


.The 


Master, as Governor 


ointed out, 
_ poin t, could not forget that he! ,. great, and entitled to ‘ust as much 


pater ds ee Judge on one occasion, consideration, as the duty of the At- 
penny Pe tten opinions, and he just | torney-General. We, as church mem- 
ta yy sg oT tay ete 'bers, are asking this court to see that 
ane saaninnane pet an . = Paes of ' this church shall be continued in order 
niethoamh magyar gh co o it em im-| that the public may there worship ac- 
Tae ‘Medes ‘Scan cole om pPoicooc i cording to the doctrines of the religion 
rine u a great deal of of Christian Science as taught by Mary 
rouble in the Christian Science ‘Baker Eddy. For the Attorney-Gen- 
world—he said that our by-laws were -eral of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
= Rar ee par were not chlusetts to attempt to exclude us 
aun yo e ge mers of the Com- from ali church privileges is to destroy 
pag rer sins ie whe maants. We) the thing that he is seeking to protect. 
S ey were; we do|Mrs, Eddy described it. She said that 
not claim that they were adopted tt is like arguing in favor of the 
under the laws of the Commonwealth plaintiff in a case that you know is 
of Massachusetts. The laws of the going ta be decided in favor of the de- 
Commonwealth say that we may adopt |-fendant. 
by-laws: it does not say that we must. | Now, if your Honors please, if you 
We heve cited authorities to the! were “invited to a house ae guests, 
proposition that a church can exist | would you expect to be met 
without by-laws, if it wants to: 


eae 
a8, CoN 


the 


oe’ 
ar 
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. ye"? Would you say 
epitality? We have 
to our church. We 
church for them to 
to keep it lighted, 
} want to have read- 
|, an organist to play, 
5; we Want to have 
eople seats; we want 
» Science pro- 
we want to 


WkY 
TRL 

° Wed 

’ 


: we want to ask 


ey-General of Massa- 
s me of the experi- 
ter in the South had. 


to explain yp a colored 
sla ut the re- 
lerate brigadier; and 
ie colored man, 
remember that 
il came back from the 
orn and tattered, and 
broken-hearted, 

t out to welcome 
fal son, and that we 
dd calf?” and Moses 


ike 


oe 


brief that phase of the law of the sane | 


as if it were necessary, in order ,to 
make a bill single, that each defendl- 
ant be‘interested in every allegation 
in the bill. 

That is not the law. It is éufficient 
for a bill to be single that it tells a 
single connected story, relating to one 
subject matter, and that each of the 
defendants he interested in some part, 
but not all, of the bill. The-bill is 
lengthy. It covers the span of a hu- 
man life. It begins with 1866 and 
comes down to 1920. When examined 
it will be seen that it tells a single 
connected story relating to the same 
subject matter, the life work of Mary 
Baker Eddy, 

The principal questions arising on 
the Krauthoff bill, and which caused 
the reservation to be made for the 
Full Bench, are, first, the right of the 
plaintiffs as church members to main- 
tain the suit, and, second, the relig- 
ious import of the bill, which runs 
through it. 


We recommend to the court that 


al didn’t do anything | when these propositions shall have 


e general walked right 
nd put his feet on the 
ere is the veal?’ 


our church to 


been decided, as we think they ought 
to be, in the affirmative, that the 
court leave open the question of mul- 
tifariousness to be settled by_a single 


if the public, and we justice; because, after all, if any of 
| that by so doing we the allegations are multifarious’ the 


of the front door and 
amy rights in regard 
1] of the Common- 
chusetts that we have 


a It has continued 
ee weanization entitled 
e duties yested in us 
| and the law of the 
az 


> rule against perpetu- 
rney-Genera! has filed 
Church Manual. That 
dmits the truth of the 
af cannot in.this case 
iy the validity of any 
}Church Manual. Self- 
o long as Mr. Choate 
oclate coynsel who is 
n Scientists who 


tt is eaid by the | 


| 


gs a public charit- | up to date. | 
tiene was made | ment,” bearing date of January 15, | 
llege case. It was | 1898. 


he Church Manual in 
fe find in the Church. 


bill is amendable, and the excluded 
items may be set up in ‘further and 
other suits to be hereafter instituted. 

There is a document in this, case to 
which scant reference has been made 
It is the “Woman docu- 


We call it the “woman docu- 


ment” because Mrs. Eddy so termed 
@ still retain our it in her letter written to Judge Hanna 
a few days after its execution.- She 


prepared the document without the 
aid—-] was about to say withouy the 
hindrance—of legal advice. It is her 
inspired work; it is her understand- 
ing of the right of the situation. It 
will not do to dismiss this document 
with the passing statement that when 
She executed it she did not have the 
legal title to the property conveyed. 
We have cited authorities in our brief 
to the effect that the subsequently ac- 
quired title of the donor enures to the 
benefit of the donee. 

The objection that the gift related 
to property which produced an annual 


te sent as to the own- | income of more than $2000 is obviated 


orpT arty. 


In Article| by the fact that in the year 1917 the 


Church Manual Mrs. Legislature of this Commonwealth 
at on March 20, 1895, | gave the First Church of Christ, Sci- 
syed to her the Mother | entist, the power to receive gifts with- 


out respect to the amount of income 


'which they produced. Under the de- 


nds the financial cision of your Honors in the Hubbard 


a. j- case, this legislation makes the gift 
the Christian Sc S “ 'am willing to include in the authority 


' Directors and said’ 

; follows: — 

he Christian Science 
owns the church 
1d whereon they. 


the Church mem-. 


said premises and) 
per to the church, as she desired, but 


ficially.” 
f the Attorney-General 
‘that if we claim any 


Mterest as mem- his purpose manifest. 
Church, what we | 0f time that period has now arrived. 


ee 


valid as of the date of its execution. 


*. 


elfish personal ambition of unworthy 
fficers, supported by argument based 
on the mere letter of the law and ab- 
solutely disregarding its spirit; in- 
formation without which this court 
might be impelled to write upon its 
records a decision that wonld ulti- 
mately wipe out the greatest achieve- 
ment credited to woman in the history 
of the world, for Christian Science is a 
woman’s work. ; 3 
Therefore it is very meet that, as 
an American woman, as a Christian 
Scientist and a member of The Mother 
Church, I stand before this court and 
lead with you to heed this man, to 
ponder soberly his words, that you 
may not be swayed by arguments that 
deny us as members the very right of 
sSelf-preservation. 
Remember, I pray you, that like a 
pulsating heart, you hold in your 
hands the idealism of a great army of 


and let it not be said that the courts 
of Massachusetts, with all her wealth 
of history, a history that ever ¢ells of 


ligious advancement—let it not be said 
that this court failed to uphold our 
rights as American citizens to con- 
tinue our religious igstitutions accord- 


literally crime, sin, sorrow, sickness 
of every phase are healed. Give to ns 
as Christian Scientists, as members 
of The Mother Church, the support and 
protection. that are our due, our 
Church and its organization as our 
Leader left it to us, untainted by these 
warring factions that have no right 
or place therein, and prove to the 
world that the laws of this land at 
least emulate the great Exemplar, and 
are come to fulfill and not destroy. 


ARGUMENT ON BEHALF OF THE 
COMMONWEALTH 


by 
Hon, J. WESTON ALLEN, Attorney- 
General 


Mr. ALLEN. May it please the 
Court: The authority of the Attorney- 
General to appear in matters relating 
to charitable trusts is an authority 
that comes to him in the first instance 
under the common law and afterwards 
by statute. The authority and the ex- 
tent of that authority have been called 
in question. It is of course true that 


propriate, that the Attorney-General 
should appear. I need not cite those 
cases; but there are some issues in 
this case, in this group of cases, in 
which the Attorney-General on be- 
half of the public is not concerned. I 


Mr. James A. Neal. who stood as/| of the Attorney-General in this case 


Mrs. Eddy said to him that she was 
sorry she could not have given her pa- 


that we must have confidence in God, 


and that in good time He would make 


In the fullness 


the rule against | The Deed of Mary Baker Eddy of Jan- 


yw, Mr. Attorney-Gen-| 


| 


sculiar interest un-— 


on in the Church Man-— 
i Commonwealth of 

Say whether that 

h Manual is the 
efers to as-being void 
e@ against remoteness. 
st remoteness has no 


=, 


Gy Tht 


rey 


a gift to a church in 
a gift . the court that the time has arrived 


in view of these 
a voluntary asso- 


ae 


Ct ee 


Nl upon the Attorney-— 


ve property absolutely. 


ne in the state of the. 


ch learning was dis- | ciety. 


STATEMENT BY MRS. DAISY LOV- | 


Mestion of the right of 
ociation of individuals 


y, much learning dis- 


against perpetu-. 
Legislature of Massachusetts, I be-. 


iS we stated earlier in 
Well settled now that. 
not apply to a charity 
is a charity, but the 
iPply to a charity be- 
se of a charity there is 
ed interest, and that 
interest under the 
|} the voluntary associa- 
orate capacity. 

-General of the Com- 
‘Massachusetts, as an 
* Church Manual, has 
entirety, and he can- 


! 


uary 15, 1898, standing as a gift to The 
Mother Church, has been validated by 
the Legislature of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts. No question of lim- 
itations can arise, because until Sep- 


tember 30, 1918, the property was in 


fact managed as the property of The. 
Attorney-General to appear rests in 


Mother Church. 

And now, in grateful commemora- 
tion of Mary Baker Eddy for all that 
she has given unto us, we submit to 


when this court shall recognize the 
validity of her gifts, and declare that 
The Mother Church is the owner of 
The Christian Science Publishing So- 


ERING KRAUTHOFF. 
Mrs. Krauthoff. Your Honors: The 


lieve, gives to every party to a suit 
the right to speak in person. There 


are just five minutes left of the time | 


allotted to us, and, with your courte- 
ous permission, 
minutes. 

As fully as Mr. Krauthoff has 
covered the issues in this case, in his 
brief and in his oral argument, still 


I will occupy those. 


close to Mary Baker Eddy as any hu- | those things which in the brief of Mr. 
man being, testified in the course of | Thompson have been mentioned as 
Eustace v. Dickey that on one occasion | those with relation to which“the At- 
_torney-General is an interested party 


on behalf of the public, to wit, the es- 
‘tablishment, thé protection, the en- 
forcement, and the proper manage- 
ment, of the trust. . ‘ : 

There is in law a clear line of de- 
markation which fixes the ‘interest of 
‘the Attorney-General, and that line of 
demarkation is the public interest in 
a public charity. Wherever the pub- 
lic interest is concerned there always 


‘the Attorney-General as an official ap- 
pears prpperly to represent that pub- 
‘lic interest. 


In the present case the duty of the 


the fact that the establishment, the 
protection, the enforcement and the 
/proper management of these great 
charitable trusts is put in issue in a 
‘proceeding which, in the first instance, 
appeared to be a controversy between 
itwo respective boards of directors and 


| trustees. 


| “I appear to suggest that I am a 


necessary party in Eustace v. Dickey, 
as has appeared from the fact that 
\for an hour and three-quarters emi- 
nent counsel, representing the plain- 
tiffs in that case, has discussed the 
gM@at fundamental question upon 
which the administration of this trust 
—of all these trusts— rests. I appear 
to maintain the demurrer in the pro- 
ceedings brought by Mr. Krauthoff, in 
‘which I am joined as a party defend- 
‘ant: and I appear affirmatively to 
‘maintain the right of the public in the 
bill which I have brought and which 


earnest, God-loving men and women;, 


a mighty struggle for morafk and re-, 


ing to the law of our order, whereby 


there is one point of which he has not | 
informed your Honors, whereof you | 
have the right to be informed, namely, | 
his peculiar relations to this situa-| 


is now before the court. 

In each of these proceedings I have 
submitted briefs, and in those briefs I 
have cited the authorities which seem 


lerely in part, he can- 


is court and say that |unsought by him, places him today | 


‘tion. A combination of circumstances, 


terest which vests in| with a wealth of information regard- 


Mother Church is void ing the Christian Science movement | 
sainst perpetuities, for |second to none among those now be- | 
by denies and re- fore this court. 
flial which he seeks to nights of studious research he has 
denies the statutes of familiarized himself with the work 
. of Massachusetts. and words of our Leader regardin 
ard it intimated, as her church, its organization and gov- 


oe 


han 


ase from time to time, 


| mot know anything | Church. 


x 


‘ernment, as penned by her and as now 
dy was a very poor |found im the archives of The Mother 


So that it is safe to say, 


ce of the law, and have without the slightest fear of contro- 
ent in the Manual, and | versy, that none of the counsel appear- 


th Same thing in the 
; on¢luded that Mary 
just as great a lawyer 
ything eise, and that 
his language she knew 
‘and it meant what it 
'S what it means, and 
rch members do bene- 
) title to this church 
is I explained a mo- 
ur pecuniary benefit, 
C it into money 
ng ourselves, but 
ourselves, and in 
in our own way, 
to go up to the 
athe Attorney- 
onwealth of Mas- 
ase be good enough 
ut we have the right 
to approach this tri- 
tens of this country to 
) our own rights and 
enf and upheld. 
‘ou May pause here. 
IFF—May I ask how 
A have left? | 
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m presents in his, tac 


and seen Lem- ing before the court in this case can 


approximate his intimate understand- 
ing of it, or will claim that they have 


given one-hundredth of the time to its, 


study that Mr. Krauthoff has given. 

Therefore he speaks with an au- 
‘thority that cannot be questioned— 
the authority of Mary Baker Eddy— 
for in what he asks there is nothing 
of or for himself. He has no personal 
office to uphold, to lose or to gain. 
Every averment of our bill is sup- 
ported by the words of Mrs. Eddy. It 
is her church, her form of govern- 
ment, that we are. asking may not be 
destroyed. 

When Mr. Krauthoff withdrew as 
counsel for The Christian Science 
Board af Directors we questioned se- 
riously returning to our home in si- 
lence: but we could not respect our- 


selves and withhold information that | 


belonged to this court—information 
that would enable this court to admin- 
ister that justice for which it was cre- 
ated by confident people, information 
that would enable this court to pro- 
tect a religion which, even our enemies 
admit, blesses every community in 
which it is found, bettering its men, 
women and _ children, mentally, 
morally and physically, and ever 
teaches law and order; a religion 


whose very foundation has been at- 
ked by theories promulgated by the 


- 


Through days and | 


to me to be of importance for the con- 

sideratiow of the court; and in the 
‘limited time of argument I shall not 
for the most part cite the authorities 
‘or discuss those case’. , 
_.J wish to address myself primarily 
‘to the. fundamental question of 
'whether or not the contention of the 
plaintiffs in the case of Eustace v. 
Dickey, or the contention of the Di- 
rectors, and the contention which I 
have put forward in the Information 
filed in this court, is the interpreta- 
tion of the Deed of 1898, which effects 
the fundamental purpose of that Deed; 
and I, following the arguments that 
have been made, find that with one 
single exception all of the parties are 
agreed that the fundamental purpose 
of that Deed of 1898 was to effectually 
promote and extend the religion of 
‘Christian Science, and in. that respect 
it differs not in any way from the pur- 
pose of the church which was estab- 
lished by Mrs. Eddy, the Founder, and 
it is the same as the purpose which 
animated her life. 

That, then, is the dominant purpose; 
and if that was the dominant purpose 
of the Deed of 1898, then the question 
that is presented to this court is, What 
construction of that Deed more effec- 
tually carries out the dominant ‘chari- 
table purpose ofthat Deed? ._I submit 
that the construction which is put 
upon that Deed by the plaintiffs is 
not the construction which more ef- 
fectually carries out- that dominant 
purpose of her life and of that Deed, 
and the dominant purpose which was 
shown in her will, and there expressed. 


tion of the court, somewhat chrono- 
logically, to the development of the 
religion of Christian Science whieh 
antedated titat Deed of _1898. The 
church was established and incorpor- 
‘ated in 1879, with Mrs. Eddy as its 
| pastor; and in all the activities of the 


ae 


Let me for a moment turn the atten-' 


date unti] 1898, it is averred, and it is 
not disputed, that Mrs. Eddy as the 
Founder and "Leader and Pastor and 
Pastor Emeritus of the church, was 
the person who directed all of the ac- 
tivities of the Christian Science re- 
ligion, and her direction and authority 
were found and admitted never to have 
been questioned during that time. 

Something has been said to the ef- 
fect that I allege, in the bill of the 
Attorney-General, that the church had 
its preliminary organization or reor- 
ganization in August of 1892, as a vol- 
untary religious association, with four 
directors. 
church was organized in its prelimi- 
nary organization in August; 1892, is 
an admitted fact in the case before 
the court upon demurrers. It has 
been called in question. In other 
words, the learned counsel for the 
plaintiffs, although that is an admit- 
ted fact under the demurrers, has seen 
fit-to cite some evidence to the effect 
that that could not be so. At the 
proper time I can show, by a letter 
of Mrs, Eddy, that there was such a 
meeting, and that at that meeting the 
Directors were chosen under the usage 
of the church at that time. 

It is true, and there isn’t any ques- 
tion, that the reorganization was com- 
pleted on September 23, 1892. For in- 
sfance, of’ the 12 persons who were 
present at the former meeting in Au- 
gust, 11 were present on September 
23, 1892, and they added 20 to their 
number, so that in the completed re- 
ee there were these mem- 

ers. 


The significance of that allegation 
rests in this fact. The Master in his 
‘report has intimated that there was 
no church of which there could be 


| Directors when the Deed of September 
1, 1892, was executed’; that that title 
of the directors was a meaningless 


title, floating in ether, as it were, 
until the Deed of twenty-three days 
later. I only say that the fact alleged 
im the bill is material in a considera- 
tion of this case at this time, because 
upon that allegation it appears that 
there were Directors when the Trus- 
tees were appointed, and that under 
the deed of September 1, 1892, Mrs. 
Eddy, the donor, named the four per- 


‘''sons who had already been chosen 
there are many cases in Which chari- | y 
table trusts are parties in which it is | 
not necessary, and therefore not ap- | 


Directors to be the trustees under that 
Deed, and it gave meaning to that 
Deed, and there was nothing of the 
uncertainty that would otherwise ap- 
pear to he manifested. 

Now, the’ Deed of 1892 created a 
trust, a public charitable trust, which 
was a Step in the development of Mrs. 


Eddy’s work and the carrying on of. 


her religion. That Deed, like a subse- 
quent deed creating the Trustees of 
‘the Publishing Society, was perma- 
‘nent and irrevocable, and in that Deed 
she charged those Trustees that they 
“shall maintain public wotship in ac- 
‘cordance with the doctrines of Chris- 
tian Science in said church, and for 
this purpose they are fully empowered 


and regulations.” 
“Said Board of Directors shall not 
ing any preaching or other religious 


nant and in strict harmony with the 


edition thereof.” 


purity of the church’s services were 
placed upon those trustees perman- 
ently as long as that Obligation ob- 
tained. 


‘ment, the promotion and the extension 
of Christian Science as distinguished 
from the church organization which 
rhad been effected and was perfected 
on September 23. 

After that by-laws and rules were 
adopted when the reorganization of 
the church was completed and subse- 
quently, in 1895, the Manual of the 
Church was adopted. 

I wish now to bring to the attention 


year before that had been incorporated, 
which had been acting in the publica- 
tion of the organs and the literature of 
the Church. That publishing society 
had been first organized in 1883, and 
from that time it had been one of the 
activities which had been under the 
direction of Mrs. Eddy throughout that 
period. The reference in the Church 
Manual in 1897 was in Article XI— 
“The Publisher of the Textbook. 

“Section 1. A person who is not 
acepted by our Pastor Emeritus and 
the Christian Science Baard of. Di- 
rectors, as suitable to publish the 
Ghristian Science text-book, shall in 
no manner be connected therewith, nor 
with the house whence it is issued.” 

What transpired in 1898? At that 
time a corporation, not legally sub- 
ject to the church which Mrs. Eddy 
had organized, the corporation having 
the full independent powers that went 
with that corporate charter, was pub- 
lishing the literature of the Church. 
And Mrs. Eddy caused to be conveyed 
to her.on January 21 of that year all 
the real estate and all the personal 
property of that corporation, so that 
she herself obtained by that deed 
property of that Publishing Society 
which up to that time had existed le- 
gally independently of the Church al- 
though as a matter of fact always sub- 
ject to her direction, which was al- 
ways accepted. 

The next step that she took was to 
cause the Manual of 1897 to be 
changed before this trust was cre- 
ated, and the change in the Manual 
appears for the first time in Article V 
of the Manual of 1898. Jn the Manual 
of 1897 that article read: 

“No Board of Trustees ‘shall ever 
be formed by or between the mem- 
bers of this Church or shall exist in 
The Mother Church.” 

In order to make it possible under 
the Manual to create a Board of Trus- 
tees in The Mother Church to carry 

\ 


Christian Science religion from that | 


The allegation -that | that. 


: 


{estate that had been the property of 


’ 
' 
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/that amendment of the by-laws the 


allow or permit in said church build-. 


on the publishing activities which 
had “formerly -been exercised by an 
independent corporation, she caused 
an amendment of that by-law. 

Article V, section 5: 

“No Board of Trustees shall ever be 
formed by or between the members of 
this. Church or shall exist in The 
Mother Church except the trusteeship 
be constituted by the Pastor Emeri- 
tus.” F 
That made it possible for Mrs. Eddy 
to create a trust in the Church which 
would be subject legally to those lim- 
itations which were not previously 
subject to the corporation which had 
conducted that work. And then, having 
received all the real estate and _paer- 
sonal property of that corporation, she 
deeded to these trustees created under 


personal property ef the Puwhblishing 
Seciety, and at that same time—and I 
submit that it indicates her intent— 
she conveyed, not to the four trustees 


“Said treasurer shall hold the money 
so paid over to him subject to the 
order of “The First Members’ of said 
Church, who are authorized to order 
its dispodition only in accordance with 
the rules and by-laws contained in 
the Manual of said church.” 

I may mention in passing that one 
objection that has been made to the 
bill was that the treasurer of the 
Church was not joined. I need only 
mention that, because he is-not an 
official] upon whom any obligation was 
to be imposed in granti the relief 
asked! for by the bill; but this trust 
which was created gave the income 
of this trust to the Church—to the 
Church—to be ministered by the First 
Members, a in accordance with the 
rules and by-laws contained in the 
Manual; so that all of the income of 
this trust under the deed of 1898 was 
to be received by the Church to be 


under the deed of 1892. 


who had received the land , in 1892 but 
to the Church itself, by deed, the real 


the incorporated Publishing Society. 
And from that time under this deed 


Then I want to refer to Section 8 


,of this deed, which has not been dis- 


cussed: 
“Said trustees shall have. direction 


said Quarterly, and also of 


the trustees of the Publishing Society 
as a trust organized in the Church con- 
uucted that activity of the Church, to 
wit, the publication of its authorized 
literature amd the business formerly 
carried on by the Publibhing Society, 
upon the property of the Church and 


under her direction as long as she such changes as I may think ee | 


lived. 


I have said that the dominating pur-| 


pose of the deed of 1898 was the ex- 


| tension of Christian Science. 


“The said trustees shall hold and 
manage said property and the property 
rights exclusively for the purpose of 
carrying on the business which has 
been heretofore conducted by the said 
Christian Science Publishing Society 
in promoting the interests of Christiap 
Science.”’ ‘ 

The learned counsel for the plaintiffs 
in the case of Eustace v. Dickey stated 
that at the opening of his argument. 
This morning, when he was speaking 
as to the conduct of the directors in 
removing the trustees, he said the 
fundamental purpose was to manage 
the trust independently and on their 
own responsibility. It is a pertinent 
question which of these two purposes 
was the dominant purpose because in 
this consideration of this charitable 


trust the dominant purpose is going to | 


control. But let me call attention to 
the fact that in that first section not 
only the dominant purpose of the trust 
was declared, the dominant purpose 
of all Mrs. Eddy’s activities, but the 
special function of that trust was 
stated and limited. It is limited to 
carrying on the business which has 
been heretofore conducted by The 
Christian Science Publishing Society. 
This trust received only the charge 
of carrying on the business that had 
heretofore been conducted by The 
Christian Science Publishing Society, 
and that business had always been 


of the Church. 


deed which is significant and which 
has been argued by counsel is the 


third. 


services which shall not be conso-. 


: : and judiciously manage the business. 
doctrines and practice of Christian 


“Said trustees shall energetically 


of the Publishing Society on a strictly 


Science as taught and explained by|Christian basis and upon their own 
Mary Baker G. Eddy in the seventy-/|responsibility and without consulting 
first edition of her book entitled/me about details, subject only to MY | said that the ecclesiastical authorities 
‘Science and Health,’ which is soon | supervision, if I shall at any time elect | wno have the power of excommunica- 
to be issued, and in any subsequent to advise or direct them.” | 


‘pamphlets, tracts, and other literature 
'pertaining to said business, using 
their bést judgment as to the means 
of preparing and issuing the same, 
so as to promote the best interests of 


‘the Cause, reserving the right to make 


| tant.” 

That reservation of 
‘make such changes as I may think 
-important,” i 
‘that instrument, was in order to r- 
'peat and confirm the power of Mrs. 
Eddy, which she had recited in Sec- 
‘tion 3, to make changes in that in- 
strument, in its administration, if she 
might advise or direct such changes. 
It was to make clear that that was 
subject to the same limitation. 

Section 9 provided: 

“Said trustees and their successors 
in trust shall not be eligible to said 
trusteeship or to continue in the 


and consistent believers and advo- 
cates of the principles of Christian 
Science as taught by me in my book 
‘Science and Health with Key to the 
Scriptures.’ ” 

Wae that a material provision tn 
‘this deed? And if it was, how was it 
to be\enforced? It was to be en- 
forced under the discipline of the 
Church. It could not be enforced in 
any other way. And in order to en- 
force it it must be construed in con- 
nection with Section 10. 

May I call the Court's attention to 
the fact that the power of excom- 
munication in the Church vested from 


Section of the Manual? 


‘of excommunication is that 


of these proceedings; and therefore 
‘this board of directors has had the 
/member of the Church who was dis- 
| loyal or unfaithful. 

| See what a situation develops if the 


‘supreme ecclestiastica! authority of 
the Church. which has the power of. 
excommunication of these trustees as | 


of removal from ofiice. 


tion by the intert of Mrs. Eddy did 


|And those words “upon their OW”? | not have the power of removal of a 


The deed of 1892 primarily | something suggestive in the very next|¢i9, where disloyal and unfaithful 
regulated a trust relating to the church | line where it says “without consult- 


elilice. 


That was its obvious purpose, | ing me about details.’”’ The meaning of 
| ite specific function, in the develop-'that is no different than if in my own 


| 


Those obligations to protect the responsibility” have been taken out 


and presented in vacuo as a claim tha 
that gave to these trustees an inde- 
pendent authority to act. There “is 


department I should say to an assist- 
ant that he should manage a matter 
upon his own responsibility and with- 
out consulting me about details. sub- 
ject only to my supervision if I should 
at any time elect to advise or direct 
him. Can it have any different mean- 
ing when taken with the context? And 


'person who was disloyal or unfaith- 
ful? And yet ifyou give to Section 
10 of the deed the interpretation which 
is contended for it you have a situa- 


| members of this Church could be ex- 
‘communicated from membership in the 
Church, but because of the interpre- 
tation put upon Section 10 they could 
not be removed from their office as 
trustees in conducting the publica- 
tions of the Church. The power of 
remova! of the trustees who were con- 
ducting the publication business of 
the Church, including the reading les- 


then I cal] the attention of the court 


—because I believe it is one of the) 


most important things in determining 


of the court the situation which ex- the construction of that instrument— 
isted when this deed of 1898 was exe- to those words ‘‘subject only to my) 
cuted. At that time there had been | supervision if [ shall at any time elect | 


a publishing society which about a ‘to advise or td direct.” In the conduct | 


of that entire business she reserved 
in that section 3 at uny time the right 
to advise and to direct. 

Now, in the argument that has been 
addressed to this court it has been 
pointed out that this instrument is 
permanent and irrevocable; and in 
the next breath counsel alludes to this 
as something -temporary and ephem- 
eral. That cannot be. The rule 
which made the instrument irrevoca- 
ble gave to Mrs. Eddy, if we are to 
give a proper construction of the 
deed, the right to advise and direct 
in such a way that that authority 
should continue with the life of the 
deed. And if that construction will 
reconcile the obligations of this in- 
strument and the obligations of the 
Manual deesn’t that bear weight with 
any determination of the question? I 
submit that this court is going to be 
slow to give a construction to this 
deed which is contrary, in the first 
place, to the known construction that 
Mrs. Eddy put upon it; second, it will 
weigh carefully before it gives to this 
instrument a construction which 
places the control of the organs and 
the authorized literature of the 
church beyond ‘the authority of the 
supreme ecclesiastical authority of 
the directors; and in the third place, 
it will hesitate to give a construction 
which imposes upon the members of 
the Publishing Society an obligation 
which calls for the repudiation of the 
obligations of the Manual to wihch 
they as members of the Church have 
subscribed, If there is a construction 
which is consistent with the deed and 
which will avoid those things which 
should be avoided, if that can be, then 
that construction will prevail,’ 

The language of that third section 
uses the words, “if I shall at any time 
elect to advise or direct them.” 

In another instance she specifically 
limited her reservation to her lifetime. 


' 


sons in the churches, was an ecclesi- 
astical power, and obyiously not a civil 
power, and yet under the contention 
that is here made if Section 10 is 


same, unless they are loyal, faithful, 


| 


trust which 
Church. 

Mr. Hughes has pointed out to this 
court that in the will of Mrs. Eddy, 
and in a codicil to the will which was 
executed a few years later, the Trust 
Deed was confirmed. I enter the door 
which he has opened, and I ask, What 
Trust Deed did Mrs. Eddy confirm?” 
It is admitted that she wrote the by- 
laws, with one possible exception, | 
believe, and that every one of them 
had her approval. Will it be con- 
tended that in that last moment of 
her life, when she confirmed this deed. 
this instrument of 1898, she confirmed 
it as she herself intended it and con- 


is created within the 


/strued it, or will it be contended tha‘ 


by confirming that instrument she 
confirmed it in a form to repudiate the 
provisions in the Manual, which, un- 


administered under the Manual—noit, 


and supervision of the publication - | 
a ' 


the beginning in the Board of Chris- | 
tian Science Directors under the 11th | 
That power | 
high | 
| power which vests in the supreme | 
‘ecclesiastical authority of a church. | 
| ‘conductéd under the direction of Mrs. | That powér is not questioned in any 
to make any and all necessary rules! Bddy and as a part of the ‘activities 


And, again, in the fifth paragraph:’ And then the next section of that power of excommunication over any | 


members of the Church, has no power | 
Will it be! 


der the interpretation given by the 
plaintiffs’ are in conflict with it” 
Mrs. Eddy’s understanding of that in- 
the limitations which 
she put upon it as the donor, are 
indicated by the fact that in the 
Manual of 1898 she caused Article X! 
to be ghanged in a manner in which 
she therein, within a few weeks, with- 
in a month after the execution of the 
instrument, exercised that authority 
which she reserved to direct how the 
business should be conducted. To 
direct “at any time” includes a direc- 
tion which will operate permanently; 
/and under Article XI she said: 

“The Board of Trustees, constituted 


'strument, and 


“the right to | by a Deed of Trust given by Rev. 


‘Mary Baker G. Eddy, the Pastor 


which wae interlined in| Emeritus of this Church, on January 


twenty-fifth, 1898, shall hold and man- 
age the property therein conveyed, 
and conduct tbe business of ‘The 
Christian Science Publishing Society’ 
on a strictly Christian basis, for the 
prorhotion of the interests of Christian 
Science. [The dominant purpose re- 
peated.}] The net profits of the busi- 
ness shall be paid over semi-annually 
to the Treasurer of the First Church 
'of Christ, Scientist, in Boston, Mass. 
Said Treasurer shall hold the money 
rpaid over to him subject to the order 
of the First Members of said Church. 
who are*authorized to order its dis- 
position only in accordance with the 
rules and by-laws contained in the 
Manual of said Church [which is the 
constitution of this public charitable 
trust with ~espect to these moneys 
which came to the Church as annual 
gifts through that trust of 1898}. 

The First Members together with 
the Directors of said Church shal! 
Have the power to declare vacancies in 
Said trusteeship for such reasons as 
to them may seem expedient. When- 
ever a vacancy shall occur in said 
frusteeship for any cause, the Pastor 
Emeritus reserves the right to fil] the 
same by appointment; but if she does 
not elect to exercise this right, the 
remaining trustees shall fill the 
vacancy, and the candidate proposed 
for this office shall be elected by a 
unanimous vote of al] the First Mem 
bers of said Church.” 

That was a direction which she 
gave within three weeks of the timo 
'when the deed was executed: «and 
| subsequently she gave directions 
_which she made permanent by having 
\them inserted in the Manual, which 
more direcily controlled the business 
that was being conducted by the 
She said that the mafager 
and the editors of the Christian Sci- 
ence Publishing Society should be se- 
lected by the directors, and she said 
that the employees of the Christian 
Science Publishing Society should be 
persons that the directors held were 
suitable. In those directions given to 
exercise her power to direct the ad- 
ministration of that trust, and made 
permanent by her, because she de- 
clared that the Manual should be per- 
manent, she gave permanent direc- 
tion to control a permanent trust in- 
strument under the Church. That is 
not a forced construction: it is the 
natural construction. It avoids the 
limitation that she, giving an instru- 
ment. which was to be for all time. 
limited herself to a temporary change 
in the management of that instrument 
which would cease with her lifetime. 
and in view of the fact that with 
respect to one limitation she spe- 
cifically limited that to her lifetime. 

It has been said that this Church 


| trust. 


communicate a trustee as a member 
of the Church, they cannot say that 
that excommunicated, unfaithful, dis- 


given the contruction that is asked 
for it, although the directors can .ex- 


loyal member shall stop publishmg 
the -authorized literature of the 
Church, but that only a court can do 
that when invoked by the authorities. 
I submit that it is unthinkable that 
Mrs. Eddy could have intended the 


take from the supreme ecclesiastical 
authority of the Church the power to 
remove, when it gave to them the 
power to excommunicate disloyal 
members. 

Section 10: 

“Whenever a vacancy shall .occur in 
said trusteeship for any cause, I re- 
serve the right to fill the same by 
appointment, if — shall so desire, so 
long as I may live’; 
if not, is was then given to the First 
Members together with the directors. 

Now, the 13th clause says: 

“Said trustees shall each receive 
annually one thousand dollars for 
their services in that capacity, payable 
seniiannually in payments of five hun- 
dred dollars, or such salary as the 
said Church may determine from time 
to time.” : 

That authority was given to the 
Church, and I submit that that au- 
thority to the Church was in the mind 
of Mrs. Eddy, given to the same body 
as the authority given in Section 10 
—the authority to fix salariés, the 
power of the purse, vested in the 
Church and in the governing body of 
the Church, which must be the per- 
manent governing body, And so with 
respect to Section 10. In other words, 
this question would never have arisen 
if in the drawing of this instrument, 
in either Section 10 or Section 13, it 
had said, “the then governing body 
of the Church.” Was that not what 
Mrs. Eddy meant? To hold otherwise 
is to create an irrevocable deed and 
give no power to the ecelesiastical 


In the fourth section it is provided: | 


a 
+ ‘ . 


authority of the Church to control a 


* 
ft - 


__ 


construction of the deed which would: 


4 


is not a public charity, or a public 
charitable trust, as alleged in the In- 
formation which I have filed. I sub- 
mit that a church, under the deci- 
sions of this court, receiving any gift, 


receives it as a public charity, and 
that when that gift is received as a 
gift to the church eo nomine, the 
church is the recipient of that gift 
under a public charitable trust. And 
it is alleged in the Information that 
several millions of dollars have been 
received by this church as gifts; and 
that is admitted. For example, when 
the deed of 1892 was executed, creat- 
ing four trustees to build the first 
church, a certain piece of land was’ 
given to them as the gift in the mak- 
ing of that trust, charged with the 
obligations of the trust. That church 
was built on a small piece, a small 
triangular piece of land. And then 
came the time when the enlarged 
church, covering all of the balance 
of that triangular piece of land bound- 
ed by those three streets, was built. 
Those gifts were not received by those 
four trustees. The enlarged church 
was not built by those four trustees. 
Those ifts' were received by The 
Mother Church from the members of 
The Mother Church, and the Church 
was erected by the directors of the 
Cherch under their authority as di- 
rectors, and not charged with the . 
trust of 1892, the deed of 1892. 

Of course the income from the 
Publishing Society, which has been re- 
ceived semi-annually, is not charged 
with the trust of 1892. It was received 
by the church and administered by the 
Officials of that church. How? Under 
the Manual, which is the constitution 
under which the dominant public 
charity, to wit, the Christian Science 
Church, is administering all of the 
funds which are received by the 
church. It cannot be contended that 
much of the money that is being re- 
eeived and expended is handled by the 
Trustees under the Deed of 1892, be- 


|cause they had no powers to perform 


~* 
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ities to carry out the 
% of the dominant 
|. That trust is con- 
; Services in a building 
iit upon the land which 
n the trust of 1892. It 
y stated here that 
h a single exception, all 
to those four trustees. 
f the deeds of land, so 
mat , which run to 
the church. 
of the church 
nistration include 
‘es, lesson sermons, 
s, Sunday Schools and 


I call the attention of 
ects | ifts given to this dominant trust and 


of |to provide for their administration. 


s fact that those obj 
cl i in the Deed 


joney received under | 
A ‘formation that I have filed, that the 


| rpose ‘court can invoke the doctrine of: cy} 
rds. the Deed of 1892, Pres in order to carry out the domi-| 


1898, created sub-, 


ne ; | 
seeewets, agencies, AD i analysia of those sections within the 


‘four corners of the Deed, that the con- 


ee struction of the Deed makes that un- 
| _ Teton owrenG necessary ; and that the Deed is sub- 
| : ject to construction is obvious from’ 


: could not be ex- 
ae pu s. 


¢ of the church, which 
y far the chief amount 


built, under the 


¢ the Deed of 1892—the 


>> 


iit by the_five trustees, 
church were there- 
id, not on the land in- 
Jeed of 1892, but upon 


1 when the larger. 


existence of the church, and the gifts 
to the church, eo nomine, whether 
contributions or whether income of the 
Publishing Society, are within the rule 
and ample administrative machinery, 
whether incorporated or unincorpor- 
ated, exists for the exercise of the 
duties to carry out the objects of the 
trust. 

“Tell me what was done under such 
a deed and I will tell you what that 
deed means,’ said Sugden, as Irish 
Chancellor, in Attorney-General v. 
Drummond, quoted in the Dublin 
case, 38 N. H. 459. 


court the capacity to recognize al 


Now, I have suggested, in the in- 


nant purpose of the trust. 
for the reasons stated, and by 


the fact that the plaintiffs in this case 
undertake to construe it, and the 
Master undertakes to construe it; and 
the court has a Deed which may carry 


1 anoth other building, by 


je to the Christian) 
bh. The obligations of 
1s such under the Deed 
sly were ‘restricted, be-. 


ist 


es were assumed under 


which has been claimed for it by the 


Plaintiffs. ' 
The control intended for the Direc- 


I fag | who today are before the court, claim- 


the. purity of the authoritative liter- 
ature of the Church, and that is nec- 
essary in order to carry out the pro- 
motion and extension of Christian 
Science, because the adherents of 
Christian Science cannot be expected 


to support a trust which is not being ,mate form, 


court and ask for a construction of 
a public charitable trust. All con- 
cede that every feature of this struc- 
ture, of which we are endeavoring to 
present the different parts to you and 
fit them together in their proper ulti- 
is a public charitable 


conducted under the direction of the ‘trust, and that he may represent the 


Manual to which they have subscribed. 

The pole star of the argument on 
the other side is the parole evidence 
rule. The contention of the directors, 
Which is the contention of Mr. Ditte- 
more in this record,—because he re- 


The full equity | served, by objection and by exception 
jurisdiction of this court gives to this | pefore this court, his ye tht which he 
I , 


consistently made for ten years, that 
the directors had the control of the 
business of the Publishing Society 
through the removal of the trustees,— 
the contention of Mr. Krauthoff,—all 
are in accord with the position” which 
I have taken, and the only persons 


ing otherwise than a construction 
which is.in aecord with Mrs. Eddy’s 
views, which makes possible allegiance 
to the trust deed and to the Manual, the 
only persons who are before the court 
contending for, any other construction, 


} 
; 


been 


} 


‘out the provisions of Mrs. Eddy as. 
set forth in the Manual, if that con- | 7 
struction more truly carries out the COU"! from suggesting anything as to 
purpose of the dominant trust, or it. 
may give the narrower construction | 


| 
' 
} 
; 


are three trustees who are here claim- 
ing that one of their number has 
improperly removed. I re- 
frain, because I speak imperson- 
ally and as an ‘officer of this 


what I think the Trustees of The Pub- 
lishing -Societ*? should do or what I 
think the Directors of the Church 
should do in-this great crisis. To my 


'mind the public are not concerned 


tors is essential to more ‘effectually | 


with*the question of whether or not 
this trustee has been removed prop- 


beneficiaries. 

In all respects except as to who 
has the right to speak we are in 
accord with Mr. Krauthoff’s conten- 
tion. The question is, I say, what 
construction the court will, at the 
instigation of the Attorney-General, 
place upon those instruments and 
those activities and those acts and 


whole of this structure which the 
Christian Scientist calls his Church. 

No one who listened to the argu- 
ment of Mr. Hughes,—Mr. Justice 
Hughes, I like to think of him,—vbut 
was affected by its power,—no one 
but what would concede the sound- 
ness of his'argument with reference 
to the deed of 1892 if his premises 
were accepted. It is right there that 
the information filed by the Attorney- 
General brings to this court informa- 
tion with reference to facts, at the 
behest of the beneficiaries of this 
trust, that this court ought to know 
and must know before the true con- 
struction can be given to the structure 
composed of these various parts. 

I ask your attention a ie differ- 
ence between the contention pre- 
sented by Mr. Justice Hughes and the 
contention of the Attorney-General in 
his information. The plaintiffs, for 
whom Mr. Justice Hughes speaks 


that history which go to make up the) 


possess, they acquired, those at- 
tributes which the statute gives them, 
at least to the extent of being a body 
corporate for the purpose of holding 
and taking title to real estate. Pos- 
sibly they had—very likely they had 
—other powers beyond those, which 
to them from other 


‘were given 


sources, but, for the purposes of this, state to attempt to hold grain without 
‘deed, they were the Christian Science adequate machinery to carry out the 
Board of Directors, the officers elected | plans. 
as directors of that Church, who are bureau secretary in the middle west | 
named as such, and who are to be showed no policy of holding grain, but | 


trustees, with their successors in 


fice. 
Now, I know also that your Honors 


| have observed the provisions that she 
~made for succession. 


She did not re- 
serve any right to appoint successors. 
She pfrovided that they themselves 
should fill vacancies in théir aumber. 
The whole trend of the instrument is 
consistent with that theory, and it 


other, namely, that she 


practices of the Church. 
the grant to them in her Official ca- 
pacity. She intended them to be suc- 
ceeded by those who succeeded them 
as directors of the Church, and by 
none other. 

Now, then, it is obviqus that that 


' 


| 


i 
} 
| 


places a vatsly different complexion on 
the subsequent history of that board 
and its subsequent powers from what 
the Master assumed them to be. The 
Master has assumed that these men 


'were nothing but trustees; that the 


addition of title and the naming of 


*/them as a body corporate was noth- 


is not soundly consistent with any | 
recognized | 
their election. to the office, as the At-| 
torney-General informs the court, ac-. 
cording to the uses and customs and) 


' 


She gave. 


_and to both houses of Congress. 


; 
; 
' 
i 
; 


; 


is asked in petitions forwarded from 


' 


RECLAMATION BY _ 
DRAINAGE URGED 


Georgia Educator Sees Oppor- 
tunity to Add Greatly to Re- 
sources of the United States 
by Draining Swampy Lands 


grain according to their best judg- 
ment, and to stick together behind the 
Grain‘ Marketing Committee of Seven- 
teen, in building a program of market- 
ing which the whole middle west can 
tie to and prevent such fluctuations in 
the future. They believe it would be 
fatal for a few’ communities or one 


Letters from every state pega 


here to the Secretary of the Interior 
The 
region sought to be set aside because 
of its scenic advantages is a 22-mile 
cafion eut by the Missouri River 


through the Big Belt mountains. It 
lies just east of the main range of the 
Rockies and is called “Gate of the 
Mountains,’ that name having been 


a strong determination to organize in » 

2 

heaton tak png ta soe: insure economie | Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

6 ~ from its Southern News Office 

CANON MAY GET ATLANTA, Georgia—That there are 

| between 80,000,000 and 100,000,000 

OFFICI AL ST ATUS acres of land in the United States too 

F wet for cultivation. subject to period- 

“.° . Ti ical overflow, or contained in swamps, 

Montana Petitions Ask - and that the reclamation of this vast 

Gate of the Mountains” Be! area is a project rivaling in its pro- 

Made a National Monument | P®rtions the digging of the Panama 

Canal, were opinions expressed by 

A | Dr. Andrew M. Soule, president of the 

Special te The Christian Science Monitor | . oO 

from its Western News Office | Sa athe recent patidoal draiw. 

; Vf Ea : 4 

HELENA, Montane—Creation of an’ | age congress, held in this city, on 

other national monument in Montana / “our Agricultural and  Induetria! 
Progress as Affected by Drainage.” 

“The investigations. made as to the 

extent and nature of the land needing 

drainage in the United States are at 

_best but reconnoissance surveys,” Dr. 

Soule declared. “In any event, we 

have an immense tract of land which 

should constitute one Of our greatest 

natural resources. The reclamation 

of this vast area has properly been 

regarded as one of the greatest pieces 


stands upon the proposition that the | ing, meant nothing 
church as it is today, and the Board | nothing. I do not slates that’ dla 
of Directors of that church, had its | accomplish anything more than to| time of their exploration of the Louisi- | 
and their origin in the deed of Sep-| make plain who they were and what 22a Purchase. 

tember Ist, 1892; that Mrs. Eddy bY | position they held and how she meant, The cafion resembles the Yosemite 
that instrument-created the Christian tg have them regarded. But it does| im the nature of its cliffs and the height 
Science Board of Directors, and that! follow—these consequences did follow |0! its rock formations. In the Yose- 
they were nothing but trustees except mite, however, one rides up the cafion 


y the dominant charity, 

oo ce church, which, te whe noth- 
cials, under the Manual, 
» charitable funds. 
Would you object 
one statement of 


se Deeds were made to 


of constructive work ever undertaken 
in the history of the world. 
Vast Resources Available 

“The problem of draining $0,000,000 
acres of land is so great a task tha¢ 
it is difficult to properly appraise the 


promote Christian Science. No church 
can endure that lacks er has lost the | ¢Tly or improperly provided only that 


power to formulate its own tenets and | the great question of the construction 
doctrine and to enforce them by its | of the trust deed of 1898 is determined 
discipline. This power is inherent {i= accordance with the interests of the 
in every church which has survived,| public. And of course, as it seems to 
‘whether Catholic or Protestant. me, the public is not concerned—at 


given to it by Lewis and Clark at the 


U. » 
na 


least I have taken that view—with 


es, and I thought prob- 
“that. They were made 
ustees, under the Deed 
hat entire church build- 
“upon land owned by 
istees. I only correct 

‘ral mistakes of fact 
jaracter that you have 


In this case the situation is differ- 
ent from the Congregational churches 
as we know them in New England, 
whether Trinitarian or Unitarian. 


basis, because each church controls 
what is said in its church and in its 
Sunday School. 


‘There the power of the church over) 
its literature stands upon a different | 


| 
; 


the question of whether or not Mr. 
Dittemore was properly or improperly 
removed. I have refrained from pre- 
senting to the court any question ex- 
cept that question of construction, 
which is vital to the future of the 
trust, which is the construction placed 


upon it by Mrs. Eddy, and which has 


as other duties were transferred to 
them or devolved upon them under 
the .Manual which was subsequently 
adopted. It then becomes quite 
easily possible to adopt the language 
of the Master,—call them _ trustee- 
directors, or any other insignificant 


name which belittles their position, | 


—that if those grantees were the offi- 
cers of the Church, and also had the 
capacity under the statute to be a body 
corporate, that is, to possess the cor- 


hurch, they could enlarge their 
number without transgressing any 
provision of the Trust Deed or violat- 


| floor by automobile. 
‘made by boat because the river, almost 


the 


| places 3600 feet above the water. The 


In the “Gate 
of the Mountains” the trip must be 


size of the undertaking. Expreséed in 
another way, we have at least 125,000 
square miles of territory that needs 


drainage. There are but 120,000 square 
'mile® in Great Britain. There are 
rock is white limestone, which would | less than 60,000 square miles in Geor- 
be dazzling to the eyes were it notifor| sia. Holland, far-famed for the nature 


by sheer rock walls towering in some 


ing any principle of law. If that grant 
was made to the officers of the Church, 
: the Christian Science Board of Direc- 
their simple and limited origin, to/tors, it was made to.the officers 
charge them with arrogating the as- ‘whether their number be three or be 
sumption of powers whick are vast;fifty. As the Church saw fit to regu- 
‘and which do not belong to them.) late its internal affairs, and limit or 
But the truth and the fact is that extend the number of its officers, the 
their origin is quite different from trust followed, vestinge-in those offi- 
that upon which it. was based in the | cers, and in that body corporate so 
/case of Eustace v. Dickey. \far as it was entitled to enjoy the 
And because of that fact, and because | privileges which the statute extended 
the facts with reference to their origin | to them. That has an immense bear- 
were not presented to the Master in! ing upon the situation that arises un- 
we bodies. each au-| that litigation, am happy to say that | der the deed of 1898 and the effect of 
ie tA determtce what ‘shall be wealth under my request and speak- the Attorney-General has seen fit to | the action of these trustees. It also 
sisthoritatite, are impossible. ing officially for the Commonwealth | listen to those who are beneficiaries of | has a very important bearing upon the 
iit Ehiestion the duty im-| upon the cases in which the Common- | this great trust, and come here and interpretation that this court will give 
1 sl gazed upod the Directors uniter’ the | wealth is a party. ' tell the court what the facts are. Ajto the 10th clause, which gives to 
a Seen discussed as| Deed of 1892 to protect the purity of | RUGG, C. J. Is that to be inter- | little of the venom of Mr. Thompson’s | somebody—gives to somebody—the 
not either the Board of the services in the churches, was the | Preted as stating to the Court that you | argument, I understand, spattered | power to control these trustees of the 
s church was a corpora-| same duty, charged with the same ob-| i” your official capacity as Attorney- | upon the Attorney-General, because he : Publishing Society. It has been ar- 
MER erent import-| ligation, and equally permanent, as_| General have appointed Mr. Choate as_ thought that it was a public duty to! gued here that they were not under 
i nept in this regard.|any duty imposed in the Deed of your special assistant for the argu- lave those facts presented to the court. | anybody's supervision with reference 
he Deed of 1892. ob-|1898:; and the construction which | ment of the cases? , | Whatever there may be of reproach in | to the discharge of their responsibili- 
because she said so gives permanently to the governing, Mr. ALLEN. In the practice of the the attitude of these beneficiari¢s of | ties. Well, they need not be. It is 
r corners of the Deed— body of the church the authority over office it has not been necessary to|the Church coming forward here to not neoessary to find in that deed a 
the four trustees as a the authorized literature of the church | 


make a definite appointment of an as- | Save that Church when_they Saw this | provision that they were under any- 
nd that-is a matter for. makes possible the carrying out o!| rising tide of destruction destined to | body’s superintendence or supervision. 
in determining whether both of those trusts, and places the 


sistant in order to ask them to appear. | 
engulf it [am willing to accept. I think | The one provision in that deed that 
ou directors were and authority to determine what is author- | 


But for this purpose I have requested | 
him to make a portion of the argument | that it is their duty, and the Attorney-| they could be removed by somebody 

‘ized literature of the church in the on behalf of the commonwealth. sot ee 

‘ecclesiastical authorities of the; RUGG, C. J. Very well. 


|General’s duty, to come here and save 
Mr. it, because it is a public charitable} RUGG,C. J. You may suspend your 

‘church. If it is otherwise, this court Choate speaks in behalf of the Com- |t!ust, and not leave it to be destroyed | argument here, if you please. 

has got to assume the duty of de- | monwealth. ‘by the petty litigation which may be> 


| [Adjourned to 9:30 o’clock a. m., 
termining what is the authorized lit- ARGUMENT ON BEHALF OF _—.. a wouae wetwaan thee | Wednesday, December 1, 1920.] 
‘erature of the church. | COMMONWEALTH a r . 

There is nothing unworkable in the by sclves. . |MEXICO PLANS FOR revenue department they have to make/ing. The engineering skill displayed 
contention which is made by the Di- CHARLES F. CHOATE, Jr., Esq. Now, the fact, then, as to the OFTEES | |a sworn statement of their earnings.| was of such a superb character that 
rectors, or on behalf of the bene- yr CHOATE. May it pleas ‘of the Christian Science Board of AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL |" gignt thousand of these Mexicans,|the original canals are in use today. 
ficiaries of this trust, in carrying out 44, sot I sil ty Pe iar fone | Directors is this,\ae stated in the At: | ‘most of whom were really -exiles./If Li Ping could drain 90,000 square 
the provisions of the Manual. The) pianos pot reniy nace a seats angel . \torney-General’s Information: They ‘earned money during 1919 aggregating | miles eo successfully previous to 200 
First Members ceased to function, not j,> ; weg 4 ego og rs “ ov | Were elected at a meeting of the $8,000,000. Much of this money they |B. C., surely the task of draining 125.,- 
in 1908 when they were abolished, ing me to speak In support of the At-| Church in August, 1892. The religion are taking back with them to Mexico. 000 square miles should be easy of 

Many of the men returning are la-|accomplishment to the energetic and 


int tn 1908. ‘Ana from (1901, during | torney-General’s bill, and_I acknowl-|o¢ Christian Science was reverled to 
edge my gratitude to the Attorney. | Mrs. Eddy and founded by her in 1866. borers, clad in overalls, but in most | highly trained people of the United 
of the overalls is concealed hundreds | States. ’ 


aa eagle fe oe a dg oem “004 General in granting me a portion Of |~he Church had been established and 
I the Didboters ia evel particular, | st — h | incorporated by her in 1879. It was a of dollars in Mexican gold. Almost | of , 
and this is business of the church. It ong an tae ate uke ee a | reorganized church. which met in Au- without an exception they carry their. Drainage in Holland 
pWust, 2985, ane slecied Caription Set- earnings with them. The receipts, “Holland is at present engaged in 
from the internal revenue office show |reclaiming the Zuider Zee at a cost 


A carping posse hese wiser has been most fully discussed, and I ence directors. But it was a church in | 16 agricultural schools throughout the 
, that in 1919, the year for which the oo about $27,000,000. She expects thus 
sworn statements of their incomes ‘to add a province to her domain and 


i should little venture to have the/jg92 which did not spring from noth- | Republfc of Mexico. ) 
they were called upon to perform. temerity to again recite the history | ing on that day. It had a past; ithad| It is the plan of the agricultural 
were made, the amount each of the bring approximately 500,000 acres of 
8000 returning Mexicans made injnew land under cultivation. Holland 


bite yale eek oct, sealing ct | of this litigation or to deal extensively|, past of fourteen years—thirteen | department, Mr. Escobar explains, to 
by reason bf a complementary pro- | re the —— A few chong fea- | years; it had customs and usages and | establish the 16 schools in localities | 
. . | tt » as ‘ . Te « ‘ : : : , ; 
visions of the Manual. The church | o< it tn 5 Picken get a “ at “Gen_| raditions and practices. The Attor-| where schools are needed "most and! wages in the United States varied /is already credited with having spent 
presented by the Attorney-Gen- ney-General alleges that the Christian | for the benefit of the poorer classes from $900 to $3500. ‘considerably over $2,000,000,000 in re- 
arse claiming her low lands and building 
dykes to fence out the sea. This rep- 


fhe pine and fir trees which have/and extent of her drainage works, 
gained precarious foothold in the rock contains but 12,585 square miles. 
and relieve with their green the white-| Hence, we have in our undrained 
ness of the canyon walls. ‘lands in the United States a vast new 
Stephen T. Mather, director of na-| empire in suspense; a vast natural 
tional parks and monuments, visited; resource of limitless possibilities. 
the proposed monument recently and is’ When it is opened up and utilized as 
said to have given hts approval to the an asset, we will have added virgin 
pian of giving it official status. If the | soils of great productive power to our 
“Gate in the Mountains” is made a na-/;| national resources which are fully 
tional monument it will give Montana capable of sustaining for an indefinite 
two of 25 such monuments in the na-| period a population of 50,000,000 ‘o 
tion. The other is the Lewis and; 60,000,000 people. This is not in any 
Clark cavern, one of the largest in the; sense an exaggerated statement, but 
world but little known because of its|a cold and logical coordination of in- 
inaccessibility. The state has also the | disputable facts. 
Glacier national.park and two of the 
entrances to the Yellowstone national 
4 park. \ 


MEXICANS RETURNING 
. TO THE HOMELAND 


which is the effort of the plaintiffs 
here to do,—and by contract with 


the seal of her life purpose and the 
construction which is essential to 
protect the public who are those for 
whom I appear. 

I should like to give the balance of 


‘ 

This case is perhaps analogous— | 
closely analogous—to the Episcopal | 
church as we know it, where the au-| 
thorized literature of the church is a. 
part of the church service. In the 
Christian Sceince church that is the the time to Mr. Choate who will speak 
same. The authorized literature; further upon the cases in which I am 
which is in the hands of the Trustees jnterested. 
of this Publishing Society, is read in’ RyGgG, Cc. J. In what capacity do 
every church of Christian Science in you speak, Mr. Choate? In what ca- 
this land or in any other land. It pacity do you introduce Mr. Choate 
it purports to issue authoritative lit- 4, speak, Mf. Alten? 
erature the discipline must extend to, yy. ALLEN. ios trieuilinee Mr. Choate 


that literature, else it ceases to be. 
authoritative. /to speak on behalf of the Common- 


well, before I close 
1 give a list of the five 
sourse that is a matter 
It is, however, im- 
he the title to those 
aust be obvious. They 
1 to the church or to 
nted who would hold 
y were in some cases 
} four trustees. Mrs. 
10wn her intent to give 
th had been the prop- 
brporation which pub- 
rature of the church, 
ade the release to give 
he four trustees. But 
, not under the Deed, 
folding the title for the 


Example in China 
“There is fortunately extant a living 
example of what drainage and irri- 
gation have done in China. In the 
| Province of Szechuan, known as thie 
| Beautiful, they are maintaining a pop- 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor | ulation of 60,000,000 people on approx- 
from its Southern News Office imately 90,000 square miles of culti- 
EL PASO, Texas—Thousands oOf;yated lands. It is true this state 
Mexicans who left their native country | contains 181,000 square miles, but 
during revolutionary times have re-/|over half of it consists of rugged 
turned home since peace has been es- | mountains, and is, therefore, of little 
tablished. At the port of entry at! value for agricultural purposes. The 
El Paso alone, during the last few great drainage and irrigation projecis 
'months, more than 8000 Mexicans have/in Szechuan were completed by hi 
received papers permitting them to | Ping about 200 B.C. He had little 
return to Mexico and have crossed the beyond manual labor with which ‘to 
line. At the office of the internal! accomplish this marvelous undertak- 
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Said that they are not 
‘to deacons or wardens. 
lapter 37, Section 1, of 
ws, in saying “deacons, 
n officers,” I submit 

those duties of 
Jeacons which are not 
_ Ministerial duties. 
ti religions duties, 
‘deacons aind wardens. 
if in fact emphasis i. 
duties. But the reason 
, as we all know, wa; 
et common law an 
religious association 
pr y, and the pur- 
ive to the administra- 
administrative officers 
_ the right to holgvin 
d correct a difficulty 
om the fact that unin- 
igious societies could 
rty. It is an adminis- 
at is put upon deacons, 


¢ 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Southern News Office 

EL PASO, Texas—Romulo Escobar, 
president of the Escobar Brothers’ 
Agricultural School of Juarez, and a 
'fedéeral Sénator, is to resume work 
_in the Department of Agriculture at 
| Mexico City in the establishment of 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 


, Sic. , ty | . . 
nilar officers. In this ps we We oh + aye eral’s information only I wish to ask | Science Board of Directors ‘were|of the republic. Three of the insti+ 
be implied that for the | ns, me | | your attention to. elected in that August meeting when /jtutions will be established in the 


gifts which could in the Reading Rooms and is to be/” 1 must confess I do approach the the Church was reorganized according | State of Chihuahua. The Escobar 


an unincorporated 
that statute is to be 
the administrative | 
irch, the executive body 
is not entitled under 


‘es 
& s 
r 
; 2° yg 


‘ them? The in-| 
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s of the church, the 
ywer, to hold, which in 
is given to deacons, 
ther similar officers, 
re the officers in the 
that perform admin- 


he aeg 
dh 


e Legislature | 
construction upon it. 


ed the statutes. The 


in the State of. 


did not | 


unction of the Manyal on the church 


it. 


enn. by the field. There is the in- qj 
j 

that the members of the church shall 
buy ‘this literature if they cgn afford | 
And yet it is contended that the py th 
= 'Manua! does not operate to protect | 
was to give to those that literature, by the authorities of | 


sense of humbleness and inadequacy. 
Nobod 


that she speaks for a million others 


the only admin- | the church, who are responsible for of her faith whose hopes are cen-| 


the authoritative utterances Of the tered here on the issue that is to be 


sential part of the church service. 
Mrs. Eddy could exercise her su- 


‘church through its authorized litera- qgecided by this 


' 


scussion of the question that is here to the usages and practices of that 
‘in litigation, I hope with a proper | 


Church. 
Now, it seems to me that it is of 


y in this room was’ unaffected |jttle importance to consider or debate 
e earnest and beautiful appeal | whether 
of Mrs. Krauthoff, and when you know! wards elected to that office by voting 


those persons were after- 


members or whether they were given 
power at that time to fill vacancies 


| court, you know how | They were chosen, and they continued 
ture. The Lesson Sermons are an e€S-'q listening world is waiting to see to act as the Christian Science Board 


\whether the faith in which it has | of Directors according to the practices 


lived is to be shattered—because upon and usages of the Church. 


pervisory or directory powers by the whether the question for which the 
permanent directions contained in the Attorney-General gtands, the proposi- 


of mouth. 


Manual which she approved as well |tion-upon which his bill } 
as by temporary directions contained |be sustained, depends the whole fu- 
in letters or messages given by word | ture of the Christian Science church. 
She did so by Article XI | 


ased, may 


Do you remember, in Macaulay’s 


ithe gift un- | of the Eighth Edition of the Manua!, Essays on the Papacy, his description 
has no bearing which was adopted with her approval of the grandeur and permanency of 
sof the Leg- | OMly 4 few weeks after the deed was the Roman Catholic Church, and how, ready that the deed of 1892 yan to the 


ff et of the Legisla- 

earlier statute, 
sii » passed the 
latute of 1917, Chap- 
e which is cited in 
ided that the church 
right 


“% 


to 
vi Lf 
¥ . 
oo), 


delivered. 
‘89th edition of the Manual, with 
,changes appropriate to vesting all 
powers in the directors. Mrs. Eddy 
has confirmed the deed, but she con- 


tion which she put upon it 
her lifetime. 

In conclusion we say that in con- 
sidering this question I present it to 
the court because it involves the fun- 
damental question of the‘ true con- 


during 


| struction of the deed of 1898 which is 


now before the court for the first time. 
I have no interest, I have no client, 
except the Commonwealth. I repre- 

only and speak only. for those 
public rights which are in issue. But 
certainly from. financial considera- 
tions and form every consideration 
the issue presented and which is made 
a material issue in the case of Eus- 
tace v. Dickey is an issu¢g which is of 
yital public concern. Upon the con- 
struction placed upon this deed the 
question is to be determined which. in 


v bP 
» ry Coe ey ar 
R 4. ; 


the future will assure to the Church 


Owe 


This is Article 25 of the} 


firmed the deed with the construc- | 


| 


‘ 
| 


So the 
Attorney-General inforins you, and so 
he is ready to prove. Of that I shall 
speak a little more later; but the 
significance of that fact is this—it has 
an immense importance in the inter- 
pretation that you place upon the 
language of the deed of 1892. 

Now, you have noticed, I know, al- 


when he has described its origin in| four named persons and their sycces- 


the very twilight of history, and has|sors in office foyever; not their suc- 
said how it outlived-Greece and Rome /cessors in.trust. In making the Trust 
and Venice, he ends his description in Deed of 1898 Mrs. Eddy used the ap- 


language somthing like this: 


vigor when, two 


“And . propriate words; she named trustees, 
she will still flourish in undiminished | and gave the grant to the trustees and 
thousand years | their successors in trust. But she rec- 


hence, some traveller from New Zea-' ognized quite clearly and consistently 


| 


land shall stand upon a shattered arch that the Christian Science Board of 
of London Bridge, amid a vast soli- | Directors were officers ef her church, 
tude, to sketch the ruins of St. Paul’s.”|and she pruperly described in her 
It was the hope of mill‘ons that was! grant a grant to those four men and 
voiced by Mrs. Krauthoff, to see their their successors in office, and, as was 
church attain an age and a grandeur pointed out in an earlier argument, 
and a permanency that will not be| four times in the course of that deed 
unlike that of which Macaulay spoke/she refers to them and their succes- 
those words. sors in office. Now, it is possible, I 

Now it all depends upon what the| suppose, to argue, though not plausi- 
court determines to be the public; bly or convincingly, that that lan- 
charitable trust which the Attorney-| guage, “successors in office,” referred 
General now asks this court to con-*to the trust. But it did not; it could 
strue, because I think one may brush, not have. It referred to the office 
aside all the technical objections to which they had been elected within 
which are made to the Attorney-Gen-|a few days, before that time, and 
eral’s bill, and base it simply and| which they held; and that version of 
solely -upon his right as represent-|it is confirmed by her reference to 


ing the Commonwealth to come to this} them as a body corporate. They did 


| 


* 
-and to appoint their own successors.|jn Guerrero, Chihuahua, where the 


: 


| Brothers’ Agricultural School will be 


designated as one of them, and stu- 
dents at this school ‘will specialize 
in farm work, especially as in regard 
to irrigated lands, since much land 
in this territory is irrigated by the 
Rio Grande. 

Another one of the school will be 


growing of crops in that locality will 
receive special attention. Another 
will e in Allende, Chihuahua—a 
fruit-gtowing country. Students at 
the Allende School will specialize in 
the, cultivation of fruit trees. Still, 
another one of the institutions. will 
be located in Torreon, in the cotton 
district. Students there will study 
chiefly methods of growing cotton. 


ce ne ae ee ne 


GRAIN ATTITUDE OF 
ILLINOIS FARMERS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

CHICAGO, Illinois—How are farm- 
ers feeling about the low prices of 
grain, and how much sentiment is 
there in favor of organized action to 
hold grain for higher prices? Each 
member of the executive committee of 
the Illinois Agricultural Association, 
which looks after the interests of more 
than 100,000 members, was asked to 
answer this question for his district 
at a révent executive meeting. The 
consensus of answers was to the ef- 
fect that there is cause for just com- 
plaint by farmers, that they are being 
hard hit by prices that do not pay the 
cost of production, that there is pome 
talk of organized action to hold grain 
for certain high prices, but that a ma- 
jority regard such action as unwise. 

As a result of the meeting, the Illi- 
nois Agricultural Association has ad- 
vised its members 


~ 


» 


analysis of a recent report of the United 


| 


' 


' 


trying to find a variety of-pecan trees 
that would flourish in this territory. 


At last this variety, which does splen- 
didly in this kind of soil and climate, 
has been discovered. This year, for 
the first time, the pecan crop is a suc- 
cess, due to finding the right kind of 
tree. The nuts are large and have 
to market their|thin sh 


years orchardists in the Rio Grande 
valley, which,extends for miles along, wood. Officials of the Oregon Short 
this river in New Mexico and Texas, Line railroad, however, are said ‘o 
and on the Mexican side, have been! have perfected a method of using pre- 


' resents about $400. per capita, and 

FARMS SMALLER | most of the debt incurred in connec- 

‘tion with their drainage projects has 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor (already been liquidated. Our na- 
from its Southern News Office 


tional wealth is many times that of 
COLUMBIA, South Carolina—There | Holland, and our indebtedness even 
has been a marked continuous decrease | at the conclusion of the world war is 
in the average size of farms in South | much less in proportion than that of 
Carolina every decade since 1850, ac- 


ahy other nation. Presuming that it 
cording to The Weekly News of the|approximates $250 per capita, which 
University of South Carolina, in an 


is probably a high estimate, we are 
still amply able to bond ourselves for 
almost any amount that may be neces- 
sary to carry out all drainage projects 
which may be essential to our national! 
welfare.” 


States Bureau of the Censts, which 
gives the total number of farms in 
this state in 1920 as 192,664. In 1850 
the average sjze of farms in this state 
wae 541.2 acres; in 1860, 488.2; acres; 
in 1870, 233.2 acres; in 1880, 143.4 
acres; in 1890, 114.6 acres; in 1900, | 
90 acres, and in 1910, 76.6 acres. | 
The larger size of farms in 1850, it 
is stated, was due to slavery and the. 
plantation system. The average size 
of the tenant farm in 1910 was 44.2 
acres, inclusive of untilled land, in- 
dicating a distinct tendency toward 
the “one-horse” farm as the typical 
unit of South Carolina farming. — 


PECAN CROP IN 
/TEXAS A SUCCESS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Southern News Office 


‘EL PASO, Texas—For a good many 


ee ee 


RAILROAD TIES OF 
LODGEPOLE. PINE 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

HELENA, Montana—The plan of 
the Oregon Short Line railroad to use 
Montana logepole pine for railroad 
ties is the beginning of a utilization 
‘of this wood which will eventually 
extend over the vast lodegpole areas 
of Ahe northwest, according to officials 
of the forest service. The railroad 
will build a tie-treating plant eome- 
where on its line in southern Mor- 
tana. ; | 

Heretofore lodgepole pine has not 
met with much favor, being consid- 
ered less durable than mogt kinds of 


‘ 


servatives whith makes the wood 
serviceable for ties. 

’ As ite name suggests, the lodgepole 
pine is a slender tree. It sometimes 
grows to great height, but it never 
acquires a thickness sufficient to make 
it commercially useful for saw timber. 
There are enormous exhaustless areas 
of it on northwestern mountains. | 


ells. 
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SOUTHERN | HORIZON 


The boundary represents the horizon, 


WESTERN | HORIZON 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


The December evening sky for the Northern Hemisphere 


The map.is plotted for about the latitude of New York City, nit will answer for localities much farther 
north or south. When held face downward, directly overhead, with the “Southern Horizon” toward the south, 
shows the constellations as they will. appear on December 6 at 11 p. m., December 21 at 10 p. m., January 6 at) police forces were natives. 


9 a. m., ani January 21 at 8 p. m. in local mean time. 
For convenient use, hold the map with the part of the boundary down corresponding to the direction one | cers, 
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ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
IN SANTO DOMINGO 


Work of United States Adminis- 
tration Said to Have Been 


Important, But Meager Com- 
pared With That in Cuba 


A previous -article based on an inter- 
view with Mr. Schoenrich on Santo Do- 
mingo appeared in The Christian Science 
Monitor of November 30. 

II 

NEW YORK, New York—The ac- 
complishments of the United States 
military government of Santo Do- 
mingo during the last four years, 
though of great importance, have been 
meager in comparison with the re- 
forms effected in Cuba during the 
first American intervention, and have 
been accompanied by complete sup- 
pression of popular liberties under 
drastic censorship and oppressive ac- 
tion of arbitrary military courts, ac- 
cording to Otto \Schoenrich, continu- 
ing his statement on the United States 
policy of the Caribbean. é' 


The military government had built 
many miles of much-needed roads, 
but the Dominicans complained ‘that 
much money had been wasted and 
that completed roads were neglected. 
Some minor public works improve- 
ments also had been made. 

In financial matters the government 
had utilized the services of a compe- 
tent civilian, the former Assistant Re- 
ceiver-General. Through a claims 
commission, most of the claims 
against the Dominican Government 
had been settled, being paid by a 
bond issue. New tax and revenue 
laws had been enacted. The Domini- 
cans complained that the budgets had 
been excessive. 


National Guard Established 


A national guard had replaced the 
Dominican Army and, police force. In 
Cuba nearly all the officers of the new 
In Santo 


the center the| pomingo practically all had been offi- 


former officers or privates of 
e marines, 


effected, new sanitary regulations 
issued, a considerable study made of 
chaotic land title conditions with a 
view to introducing the Torrens sys- 
tem, and attention given to\agricul- 
ture promotion. 

“These accomplishments,” says Mr. 
Schoenrich, “are all of great impor- 
tance; yet when we compare them 
with the far-reaching reforms effected 
in Cuba during the firet intervention, 
which lasted about the same. length 
of time, or in Porto Rico during the 
first four years of American rule, or 
even during the shorter second inter- 
vention in Cuba, they appear meager. 
The improvements have not been so 
varied, nor so thorough, nor so excel- 
lent as those in Cuba and Porto Rico. 


Passive Resistance 


“The work in Cuba and Porto Rico 
is all the more remarkable because 
of the small amount of friction, the 
measure in which the cooperation of 
the people was obtained, and the fact 
that full civil liberties were enjoyed 
by the natives. In Santo Domingo, 
on the other hand, the people have 
opposed the American occupation from 
the first. President Francisco Hen- 
riquez y Carvajal and his Cabinet re- 
fused to accede to the adoption of a 
new treaty with the United States, 
similar to the one between the United 
States and Haiti, involving collection 
of customs under American auspices, 
appointment of an American financial 
adviser, and establishment of a con- 
stabulary force officered by Americans. 

“Henriquez-and his Cabinet pointed 
out that the propesed arrangement 
would make the Dominican Govern- 
ment a puppet controlled by all-pow- 
erful and not sufficiently responsible 
American officials. The American of- 
ficers exerted pressure by declining to 
pay over any of the Republic’s rev- 
enues, and as they controlled prac- 
tically all, the Henriquez Government 
was left penniless. As a result no 
salaries were paid, most government 
services were discontinued, and the 
whole government machinery was 
paralyzed. The entire country rallied 
about President Henriquez, officials 
performed their duties as far as pos- 
sible without pay, and the resistance 


more favorable division of 


the Dominican Congrese being sus- 


pended and the Cabinet being filled 
by navy and marine officers. The 
American Minister's duties there are 
nominal. 

“But I believe that most ofthe 
Dominicans were glad that the dead- 
lock was broken four years ago this 
“nonth, because they were thinking 
of the good that had come to Cuba 
and Porto Rico. They did not antici- 
pate the complete suppression of their 
popular liberties under drastic cen- 
sorship and arbitrary military courts. 
The three great defects which, they 
see now, have neutralized the good 
works of the military government, 
have been the character of that gov- 

‘ment, the provost courts, and the 


censorship.” 


SIR ARTHUR CURRIE 
SPEAKS FOR UNITY. 


7 
Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

BOSTON, Massachusetts — Commu- 
nity of language, literature, political 
ideals and duty to the world must 
serve to assure the future unity of 
Great Britain and the United States, 
declared Gen. Sir Arthur Currie, 
president of McGill University, speak- 
ing at the annual banquet of the Can- 
adian Club of Boston. The need is 
particularly urgent today, he declared, 
because of the propaganda which is 
being carried on to overthrow existing 
governments and put in power a party 
more despotic than that of Tzardom 
And Kaiserism. 

“It must be the duty of every citizen 
of these two -great nations,” the 
speaker asserted, “to discourage every 
offensive thought, to silence every irri- 
tating word, to sow the seeds of inter- 
national unity and concord, to bind 
together in hoops. of steel the Anglo- 
Saxon peoples for the immense tasks 
that confront us.” 


AID FOR RAILROADS 


BOSTON, Massachusetts— Pledges 
of support for the New England rail-« 
roads in their endeavor to obtain a 
through 
freight rates were made by represen-. 
tatives of commercial; agricultural 
interests after a con- 


to the American demands, though 
passive, was general. | 


Congress Suspended 


‘and industrial 


ference at which the causes of the fi- 
nancial difficulties of the roads were 


faces. The lower portion of the map thus held shows the stars in that part of the sky according to their relative | 
heights above the horizon.’ The names of planets are underscored on the map. 


|SOLDIER-SETTLERS 
shall know where to look for the PAYING THEIR WAY! 
planets. Unfortunately, the planets at. 


present come either early or late. | Special to The Christian Sciénce Monitor 
The planet Venus is’ an evening from its Canadian News Office 


star, visible in the southwestern sky OTTAWA. Ontario — That the vast 


just after sunset. It is .now the yee" Poehy : 
majority of soldier-settlers assisted tain the efficiency of the force. Arrests | 


p e by night to lead 
lainland, into se- explained. 
e in the locality 
ise Arcturus as a 
» have traditions 
he > earth, and of a 
Pointing out 
Great Bear to 
. he was told 
Saters the Seven 
m the field of 
® bright stars in 
ps cut in the face 
ning the wal] of | 
*ollux were the 
§ which are 
of the heay- 
» Pleiades were a 
t loose from the 
: ig ted. It may. be 
‘pla e for obtain- 
vations of varia- 
mths, the polar 
, lung nights, | 
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“On November 29, 1916. the com- 
mander of the American cruiser force | 
in Dominican waters declared the| CITY GETS A MILLION 
Republic under the temporary mili- | Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
tary administration of the United| PONTIA€, Illinois—By the will of 
States. The navy and marine officers Mrs. Harriet B. Humiston of Pontiac, 


The marine officer in charge of ed- 
° | ucation had done much to further ed- 
Sepeeowins with a consequent saving to/| ucation, including new school laws 
the community is the opinion expressed prepared by a board of Dominicans. 
by the chief of police in view of the | Mr. Schoenrich thought the improve- 


50 per cent reduction in the number of ; ment would be still more marked if 
arrests here. The cases of intoxica-| trained educators had been on thejstill retain control. A rear admiral’ practically her entire estate, valued 
tion and quarrels traceable to liquor | board. ‘is military governor, exercising full) at $1,000,000, is left to the city for 


have diminished to such an extent | , A new postal organizatipn had been | executive and legislative functions, | charitable and educational purposes. 
fewer policemen are necessary to main- | 
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turus is to the ecliptic. If we study 
the path of the ecliptic in the sky, w 
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stellar host. Mars is continuing as an : | 
‘evening star. Its motion is such that/tlement Scheme will justify the as-/| figure is less than 2000 for 11 months. 
sistance given, is indicated from the of 1920. 


its time of setting will vary not more 
reports of the department in connec- 


than two minutes by the flock during 
t bout | .,, ; 
the month. Althongh setting abot tion with first-period gayaients. Gen- 
speaking, those who have 


four hours after the sun it is so low, 

and faint that it can be observed only | erally 

at a disadvantage. Jupiter.and Sa-/|turned their swords into plowshares, 3 

turn rise about midnight. Mercury! are meeting their payments for help; Daughters of the Imperial Order of. 

is a morning star and is best seen | received promptly, and the large num-| the’ British Empire, voting American | 

early in the month. The other planets | ber of soldier-settlers who are repay-| women organized to bring about a 

are subjects unsuited for naked-eye/ing in full their stock and equipment! closer understanding and friendship!’ 
or intel observation. | loans (which run for six years) and} between the children and peoples of | 
‘th any intel-| In the systematic search con-;their land loans (which run for 25 | the United States and Great Britain, 
@ observation | ducted at the Harvard College Ob-| years) constitutes a highly satis-|js holding a costume “Pilgrims Prog- | 
ty simple, this servatory, another new star in Sagit-| factory feature of reports received. ‘ress Bazaar,” at the Hotel Pennsyl-. 

, sy anatcrs Who | tarius has been discovered, It was | The total amount received by the! vania today, to celebrate the tercen- 

7 Sethe associ. found by comparing a recent photo-| board on first payment of such loans | tenary of the landing of the Pilgrims. 
Maree amount of graph with one made in 1914, the'is over $1,000,000. ‘Funds are to be devoted to the care) 
Rered which will| sos 7>Pcaring on the earlier plate.| As eviderce of the fact that there is|of women in the Victoria Home at 
cations connected At the brightest it was not visible to | but little default it is stated that out; West New ‘Brighton, Staten Island. 
SEE warion the naked eye and could be detected | | of a total of $227,675, due in Ontario | =—— — 

imap Diiwrs the only by photography. Had the sys-| in interest and principal on Novem-. | 
-may be seen this tematic search been in progress in|ber 1, a total: of $220,772 has been! 

Hven in the cap- 1914, it would have probably been dis-| paid to the board. As many as 70 per 

f Pegasus is all covered at that. tire. ‘cent of the 1142 soldier-farmers in | 

On December 22 the sun reaches the| that Province whose payments were 
winter solstice. the southernmost | due, promptly met their obligations | 
point of its apparent path. Although! amounting to $125,045, and the balance | 
after that date it travels northward, | was made up by 85 settlers who paid | 
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PILGRIM BAZAAR 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 
from its Bastern News Office 
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Another Special Selling of Women’s 
Fine Boots $9.75 Pair 


of the value-giving occasions which have so firmly estab- 
It is an event 


TOURISTS’ HOTEL PLANNED 


Tis our endeavor to supply your 

home needs in a manner befitting 
your taste and means. The service 
rendered by our various stores will, 
we believe, merit your patronage 
and assure you of a 
purchase. 


piedells 


HOUSE FURNISHING CO. 
115 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 


This is another | 
lished this Women’s Shoe Section in the favor of our patrons. 
which provides noteworthy economy. 


satisfactory 


Here are boots for street wear and for semi-dress, all of excellent quality, 
made according to our own high standards of workmanship and perfection of 
detail, at an unusually low price. Included are: 


Tan Calfskin Boots Brown Calfskin Boots 
Dull Kidskin, Brown Kidskin and Black Kidskin Boots 


All sizes may be chosen from the group as a whole, but not every size i 
available in every style. Early choice is advised. 


None of These Boots Will Be Accepted for Credit or for Refund. 
Third Floor, North 


“Correct Linens for every personal or household need” 
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For the Holidays SOUTH SIDE STORE 
Ashland Ave. and Forty-Eighth Sst. 
SOUTH CHICAGO STORE 
91388 Commercial Ave. 


NORTHWEST SIDE STORE 
2023 Milwaukee Ave. 
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Dine at. 
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The Store of To-day and To-morrow 


THE FAIR 


Sidte, Alou ond Dia Soe, Streets, Chicago 


SHERIDAN | 


TRUST and SAVINGS 
BANK 


Broadway and Lawrence Avenue 
CHICAGO 


A S8TATE BANK UNDER 
CLEARING HOUSE SUPERVISION 


Resources Over $7,000.000 . 


Meek & Meek 
V4, Off on Society Brand Clothes 


4611 Broadway 
4 4673 Broadway at Lawrence 
Stores 


853 East 63rd 8t. 
CHICAGO 
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Victrolas 
$5 Down 
Balance Monthl u 


Come in tomorrow to select 
your talking maebine and 
you will be sure of a ma- 
chine for the holidays, 
Our display of both 
genuine Victrolas ana 
Grafonolas, both in finish 
and size, is very choice. 
This outfit consists of ¢ 
Victrola XI and twelve 
selections of music. Each 
instrument fully guaran- 
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‘The HOOVER 


Electric Suction Sweeper 
It Beats As It Sweeps. As It Cleans 


| Immaculate rugs are clean play- 
grounds for the children. Beat out 
embedded dirt. Sweep up all litter 
that clings. Suction away all loose 
grime. Do it frequently. The 
Hoover performs these essentials of 
sanitary cleaning.’ And it is one of 
the largest selling electric cleaners 
in the world. 


Demonstrati 
and Si 


IN O gift could be more acceptable 
than that of fine linen. In this 


shop we have a splendid assortment 
from which to select a gift for every- 
one. 


Healy 
nent 
-1anos 


Restaurant 


Dinner Served 5:30 to 8 


LUNCHEON AS USUAL 


20 South Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 


Handkerchiefs, table and bed linens, 
laces and novelties are only a few of 
the many suggestions we have to offer. 


Woodlawn Theatre Bidg. 


Opposite Harper Theatre 


Carpet Cleaning Service 
Oriental and Domestic, cleaned | 
RUG and Repaired by our carefal 
approved methods 
REFERENCES 
Esti TES FURN 
City Compressed Airand Vacuum Co. 


4150 “. Clark Street, CHICAGO 
@bone Wellington 120-121 
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. SHERIDAN 
SMART SHOP 


Suits, Gowns, Coats 
and Silk Lingerie 


Ave. “al 
In the University Club Building 
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on Main 
floors. 
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lowing Lawbreakers 
Behind Indifference 
Ts Shown by Judge 
Jn ed States Court 


Science Monitor 
n News Office 


« gia—In deploring 
violation where the 
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of a slant in the 

a community with 
nforcement has been 
Tout, by Judge Beverly 
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jouthern Division, in a 
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‘this city. The state- 
h by Judge Evans in his 
‘much interest at this 
of the fact that Savannah 
t be, by many, one of 
: jn the State of 
tin the United States, 
ime. Bootleggers, it 

» made this city one of 
Mitalve centers in dis- 
igor throughout the 
section 4 the 
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zen should ES his 
iis government and his 
full support to 
ycountry,” Judge Evans 
‘mis government of ours 

ie foundation that law 
that the law measures 

, and protects ‘against 
its of the lawbreaker. 
nental truth pervades 


east, the bootlegger is encouraged to 


feel that he can find sympathy in 
certain quarters, and apathy in other 
directions. But when there is aroused 
a militant spirit to uphold the law, 
the business will be outlawed, and 
those engaged in it will be looked 
on as criminals. 


Two Classes of Citizens 

“In one of our great weekly papers 
there recently appeared an editorial 
on the subject of ‘Laws and Crimi- 
nals.’ I wish to read to you some ex- 
tracts from this editorial, and I feel 
sure the sentiment will receive your 
commendation: ‘It is an accepted 
truth that one may do only those 
things the law permits him to do and 
still be a scoundrel. And yet we con- 
cede thats one who is otherwise decent 
and obeys the laws is a good citizen. 
There are two classes of citizens: 
Those who obey the laws, and those 
who do not. Thousands of lawbreak- 
ers think themselves good citizens. 
When they violate a law, that would 
interfere with their pleasure or profit, 
they say: “I don’t believe in that law. 
It is an invasion of our constitutional 
rights.” The excuse would serve as 
well in the case of one who cracks a 
safe. Law is law. The anarchist 
frankly opposes all law. The profes- 
sional criminal frankly scorns all law. 
Only some of our respectable citizens 
obey the laws that please their fancy, 
and evade the laws that were framed 
without their permission. A criminal 
act is always preceded by a criminal 
thought. One who would commit may 
be deterred by circumstance, but he is 
no less a criminal. The willingness 
to violate law is the root of crime. Of 
late there has been much scolding 
concerning aliens who do not respect 
American institutions. State and fed- 
eral laws are the root and branch, the 
warp and woof of American institu- 
tions. These aliens, whose poor 
minds cannot grasp the significance 
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of America, are a nuisance, but do 
they show less respect for law than is 
shown by many American citizens?’ 


Efficiency of Courts 

“It matters not how diligent a com- 
munity may be in law enforcement, 
the success of their efforts depends 
on the efficiency of the courts. Under 
our system of jurisprudence, evidence 
is to be passed upon by a jury. Jury 
revisers are selected and charged with 
the duty of making jury lists of the 
names of the most intelligent and 
tipright citizens in their respective 
jurisdictions. The personnel of the 
jury is supposed to possess those 
qualities of intelligence and honesty 
which will enable them to calmly 
weigh -evidence, and penetrate any 
camouflage which may tend to con- 
|fuse; and to find the truth and ex- 
press it in their verdict. 


of justice is an important one. 
|offenders against the penal laws dis- 
cover that sham defenses will not 


prevail, but that if the evidence re- | 
lict destroys respect ,@Uires a verdict of guilty, such a ver- | 


dict will be rendered, they will have 
greater respect for_law and law en- 
| forcement, 3 
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M EXICAN SURVEY 


TO INFORM NATIONS' 


Special] to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Southern News Office 


EL PASO, Texas—As a means of en- 


lightening the world to the last detail 


about their country, its history, its re- 
sources and its prospects, officials of 
Mexico are to make a thorough sur- 
vey of the republic and compile the 
data obtained in a compendium to be 
placed in the principal libraries of 
North America and Europe. This in- 
formation is set forth in dispatches 
from Mexico City which assure cham- 
bers of commerce, Mexican and Amer- 
ican, that such a book will soon be 
established and, it is bélieved, will zo 


a long way to help get the people of | 
two continents better acquainted with 


Mexico. 
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E. FOSTER 


5 NORTH WABASH AVENUE 
3 CHICAGO 
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The func-.| 
So tion of a jury in the administration | 
When | 


SEPARATE TRACT 
FOR THE NEGROES 


EScits by ‘Manthers of the Race 
to Obtain From the Govern- 


ment a_ Territorial Division 


Which They’ May Govern 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Southern News Office 
NEW ORLEANS, Louisiana—An in- 
teresting movement for the solution 
of the “Negro problem” by _ the 
Negroes themselves has been set on 
foot in Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana 
and Dast Texas, which, while it may 


never achieve its objective, neverthe- 


less is of great interest as showing 
the trend of thought among the Ne- 
groes regarding themselves. The 
movement is an effort to obtain from 
the United States Government a terri- 
torial division in which the Negroes 
may gettle; where they may have the 
vote und the same conditions as 
whites now enjoy the franchise in the 


south, and from which they may have’ 


representation, on the same basis as 
the territories, in the houses of Con- 
gress. 

W. H. Harrison, an Alabama Negro, 
whose parents were slaves, but who 
has raised himself to a position of 
leadership among the Alabama and 
Mississippi Negroes, ig devoting all 
his time to the movement, and is in 
New Orleans to talk to several enéet- 
ings of his race here. He said: 

‘The idea of a territorial division 
to be colonized by Negroes is not new. 
but: it has not been generally pu* 


before the Negroes of the south prior | 


to this time. It is common knowledge 
that the Negro as a large unit of pop- 
ulation which is essentially foreign 
to the white people of the country, 
and which never can be absorbed by | 
the white people, does not get either | 
business justice, or voting equality in | 
the states where he forms a large part 
of the population. 


Free Use of Ballot Desired 


“The people of the; United States 
absorb all the other white peoples 
of the »orld, and even the so-called 


‘red’ races, but they never will absorb | 
the black or the yellow. We neither | 


want nor expect social equality; but 
we believe, since we are not re- 
sponsible for our presence ag out- 
landers in the midst of a white na- 
tion, that we should have a ‘square 
deal’ in business; an opportunity for 
commercial and financial advance- 
ment, and the free use of the ballot, 
under the limitations provided by the 
Constitution. 

“Obviously, we cannot expect to en- 
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Do You 
Want to Save 
Money? 


If you have. decided that it 
is the proper thing to do— 
and that you are going to 
do it—open a Savings Ac- 
count’ in this bank today. 
We will help you accom- 
plish this healthy purpose. 
We pay 3% interest. Don’t 
put this off—start now!. 


Your Savings Are Safe 


BANKING HOURS FOR 
SAVINGS DEPOSITS 


9 a. m. to 2 p. m. 
Saturdays 9 a. m. to 8 p. m. 


ILLINOIS TRUST 
@ SAVINGS BANK 


La Salle «t Jackson:--Chicago 


ter politics on an even basis with 
the white people; yet all: the Negroes 
cannot be persuaded—as Booker T. 
Washington tried to persuade them— 
to stay out of politics. If the Negroes 
could be persuaded to vote without 
running for office, I believe the south 
would give the Negro the vote im- 
mediately. On the other hand, I can 
see that. with many of my race 
anxious to ‘run’ for office, it would 
create serious trouble to give us the 
vote in states now inhabited by white 
people. I am one of the few Negroes 
who really believe that it is better 
to prevent the Negro from voting at 
all than to'run the risk of electing 
him to office over white people. 


“I also believe. however, that there 
is a remedy for this condition, a 
remedy which would automatically 
remove from the south the ‘Negro 
problem,’ whicr. I am quite ready to 
admit, is by far the most serious 
question in this part of the United 
States. The plan which I am advo- 
cating, and on which I have spoken 
to miore than 500,000 of my race at 
meetings during the past year in the 
south, is that of a separate terri- 
tory, without promise of statehood, ir 
the southern part of the United States, 
where climate, svuil, labor and produc- 
tions are of the nature to which the 


| Negro is accustomed, and amid which | 


he develops best. 


Territory Open to All Negroes 

“This territory could be opened to 
all Negroes in the United States, with 
the condition that there they should 
have the electoral franchise under the 
Constitution, but that they could not 
have it elsewhere in the United States; ; 
that there they could elect their own 
officers, under a governor, to be af 
Negro, named by the President of the 
United States, as territorial governors 
are now named; and that they should 
have representation in both houses of 
the federal Congress, just as the other 
territories are’ now represented there. 

-‘“The franchise provision above 
noted would immediately attract, I be- 
lieve, virtually all the Negroes in the 
United States to such a territory. Il 
believe the intelligent, thinking Ne- 
groes, who now live amicably with the 
whites, could dominate such aterritory, 
and, aided perhaps for the first few 
years by white state police, and the 
advice of the Washington government, 
could maintain territorial govern- 


ment properly. Whites need not be 
excluded from this territory, but thev 
should not be encouraged, and the pre- 


would keep all but a very few out. 
Possibly this is merely a dream, but 
out of it may grow the solution of the 
problem which is so serious to 
thoughtful whites and Negroes in the 
south. 
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NEW SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

, . from its Western News Office 

CHICAGO, Illinois—Plans for the 
establishment within a féw months of 
a school of journalism for beginners as 
well as those already in the profession 
have been announced by Walter Dill 
Scott, president of Northwestern  Uni- 
versity. It will have the plants of the 
large Chicago daily newspapers avail- 
able as laboratories. The Joseph Me- 
dill School of Journalism is to be its 
name, and the Chicago Tribune, of 
which Mr. Medill was editor for many 
years, will back it financially. After- 
noon and evening classes will be estab- 
lished in Northwestern University 
Building downtown, for the conveni- 
ence of newspaper workers in Chicago 
who desire to take the courses before 
or after the day’s labor. At Evanston, 
the school of journalism will be set up 
for beginners in journalism who con- 


dominance of Negro voters, doubtless, template a newspaper career. 


‘GOVERNMENT CLAIMS 


OIL RESERVE LANDS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 
SALT LAKE CITY, Utah—Oil lands 
on the San Rafael swell, in Emery 
county, are covered by a government 
naval oil reserve established about 
1912. The lands were not surveyed 
until years after that date, and part 
of them have not been surveyed even 
yet. Based on these facts, the United 
States Government is setting up claim 
to all the lands within the boundaries 
of the proposed naval reserve, on the 
ground that they are known to con- 
tain oil in commercial quantities, and 
were so known before the survey. 
Opposing the claim in the state of 
Utah, which was the recipient under 
its enabling act of Sections 2, 16, 32 
and 36 in each township in the state, 
from which must be excepted, accord- 
ihg to Supreme Court decisions, lands 
known to be mineral at the time the 
State’s right would otherwise attach. 
In new territory the State's title 
attaches at the time the United States 
survey is filed. 
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rentals 


31 South State mM 
Chicago 
Always up-to-date in stylish 


Furs, Suits, Coats, Dresses, 
Waists and Millinery 


Edgewater 
Laundry Company 


CLEANERS—DYERS 
LAUNDERERS 


'$535-5541 Broadway, CHICAGO 


We Bpecialize in Family Wath and Wet Wasb 
’ Phone Edgewater 430 | 


McCARTHY— 
WERNO & 
LIN DSAY 


Merchant Tailors 


Suite 303, 202 South State Street, 
CHICAGO 


Mandel Brothers 


| The Holiday Store Beautital 


CHICAGO 


Luxurious coats of hudson seal fur 


¢ 
; 


light and dark combinations 


expert furriers. 


—late models of decided distinction 


Sumptuous quality and assured vogue are attributes of these superb coats of Hudson seal fur which 
‘make them supremely desirable. 
beauty, fashioned of carefully’ selected peltries by 
The Mandel label their cachet of 


reliability. 


Ultra modish 36-inch coats 


36-in. Hudson seal coats with self collar and cuffs, $445. 
.36-in. Hudson seal coats with skunk collar and cuffs, $485. 
36-in. Hudson seal coats with beaver collar and cuffs, $475. 


36-inch coats, Australian opossum , 


collar arid cuffs, $575 


Coats of regal 


- 36-in. coats with natural squirrel collar and cuffs, $550. 
36-in. coats with natural liberty fitch collar and cuffs, $650. 


36-in. coats with natural mink collar and cuffs, $600 


36-in. coats with Nippon sable collar and cuffs, $650 


Buying the furs when the market was most favorable; making up the 


garments with unhurried care, we effected economies which are reflected in the unusual values represented in these coats. | 


and exceptional quality. 


4¥%-inch brocaded hair bow ribbon—white, pink, blue, 38c yd. 
74-inch, sash width to match the above, at 95c yd. 


Bows and sashes tied free of charge 


Ribbon garters with pretty rosebud novelties, in holly box, $1.95 pair. 


Hair bows in light and dark colors, packed in holiday box with gift card, 75c each 


} 


Ribbon boutonnieres, pretty color combinations, 65c¢ each. 


Holiday ribbons—Dec. sale begins Monday 


Ribbons ‘for bags—sashes—hair bows—streamers—trimmings—holiday packages—are here and now offered so 
comprehensively—so reasonably—as to provide Madame and Madamoiselle Chicago ample reason for ,anticipating 


immediately all their holiday requirements. 
10-inch tinsel brocaded dresden ribbon, at A. 95 yard 

Bright and subdued colorings, on black satin grounds; for sashes, girdles, and lina bags. Celluloid bag mountings, $1 each 

54-inch hair bow taffeta, 48c yd. Novelty striped ribbon in 


First floor. 
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E realize that it has become not a question of 

whether merchandise sells at a profit or at a loss 
—the profit of the individual is of small moment where 
the welfare of the multitude is involved. The .clearing 
of shelves has become a public duty—shall I say a 
patriotic duty ?—so that future purchasing may be done, 
to the end that the industries of America may not 


become stagnant. 


In order to move our stocks at once, in line with this 
idea, we are making drastic reductions. 
No man need wait any longer to make his 


purchases in clothing, or in other 
This 


lines of men’s wear. 
is the “break” so many 
have held off for. 


Med feet 


a 


Two Chicago Stores: Michigan Avenue at Monroe Street. 
Clothing Is Sold at the Michigan 


Hotel Sherman. 
Avenue Store Only. 


~ “America’s Finer ‘Men’s Wear Stores” 


Tara 
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Men’s Shoes 


” HAMILTON CLUB ‘BLDG,, 14 S. DEARBORN ST. 


Women’s Shoes Exclusively 
4700 SHERIDAN ROAD 


CHICAGO 
Walk ~ Ouer Shoe Stores 


Men's and Women’s Walk-Over Shoes 
“131 S. STATE STREET , 


‘Exclusively 


LOREN MILLER & CO. 


4722-28 Broadway—Near Lawrence—Chicago 


Ideal Holiday Gifts 


Pleasing Assortments to select from for every member of the 


family and friends. 


Let us assist you in selecting the proper Gift. 


Book of 


Ask For Our 
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iate to the difficulties of the finan- 
cla] situation. | 

2. Establishment 
house and issuance of clearing-house 
certificates. 

The‘moratorium, promuigated in Oc- 
tober, has been extended to December 
31 it was a sweeping order, allow- 
ing a withdrawal from banks of only 
10 per cent of the total of the check- 


ing accounts of depositors, in addition’ 


to embracing measures that completely 
upset norma! transactions. 

The State Department has lent its 
good offices to the Cuban Government 
in an effort to assist in solving the 
difficulty and it is understood that it 
approves of the selection of Mr. Rath- 
bone for the office of financial ad- 
visor to Cuba. 

It is considered likely that the mo- 
ratorium now extended will need in 
addition an American loan to save 
the Cuban banks. The loan is ex- 
pected to be forthcoming when the 
Cuban Government approves of the 
terms to be prescribed by the Ameri- 
can banks, the nature of which is 
known to the Cuban authorities, who 
have advised certain amendments and 
modifications, which are now before 
the American financiers for considera- 
tion. 


of a clearing 
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CLOTHES MAKING 


-Manufacturers’ President Favors 


the System, While Leader of 
the Workers’. Organization 
Objects to Its Extension 


Special to The Christian Science Mohitor 
from its Eastern News Office 
NEW YORK, New York—William 
Bandler, president of the Clothing 
Manufacturers Association of New 
York, said, following a meeting 
of the market committee  yester- 
day, that the position of the associ- 


ation had been misstated, that there 


was at present no question of union- 
ism nor of the open or closed shop in 
the negotiations for a new agreement 
now going on between the manufac- 
turers and the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America. 
“The clothing manufacturers of this 


disposed of it on its merits,” Mr. 


Toomey continued. 

The carriers contend that the state’s 
3 cent law is nullified by the 
national railroad commission statutes, 
because they say federal laws take 
precedence when in conflict with state 
laws. 

Railroad attorneys introduced wit- 
nesses to prove that the Montana rates 
v discriminatory in comparison 
with interstate rates, and Montana 
shippers introduced witness to prove 
that the present rates in thes state 
are just and fair. 

A transcript of all the evidence was 
taken and will be submitted to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


SEPTEMBER ZINC 
EXPORTS DECLINE 


Shipments From the United States 
for First Nine Months of 1920 


Show Gain, However 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Zine exports from the United States 
during the month of September showed 


al 


A 9%% Investment 


Class. “A’ 


Channell Chemical Co. 
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cost and inef- 
xcusable strikes, 
ys, faulty admin- 
e, excessive roy- 
coal lands, pur- 
‘s by speculators 
ell a car over and 
reaches the con- 


a great falling off from the previous | 
months of this year. Exports for the. 


factories in competition with other|™Month totaled 3,195,855 pounds val-' 


clothing markets and under. which | Ued at $289,918. Of this amount 1,-| 


they can produce clothing at prices | 999,000 pounds went to France and) 
which the public can and will pay,” | 786.979 to the United Kingdom. In| 


said Mr. Bandler. “This can be done ‘September, 1919, exports amounted | 


city must have working conditions 
under which they can operate their 


DR. ALBERT TELLS 
OF RUMELY PLANS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


Preferred and Profit Sharing 


by retail dealers 
pf delivery from 


commends “that 
ble contracts be 
s direct or with 
ibuting agents by 
weekly deliveries 
each year; that 
ace for establish- 
rT yards suf- 
east one month's 
| legislation be 
ration of labor 
ganizations, and 
wits, unless by a 
1@ organizations, 
or business, and 
‘under the super- 
tion officials, be 
hat before such. 
10 weeks’ proper | 
; that by mutual 
delivery be fixed | 


testimony by ~Dr. 


‘tions in this country, 


NEW YORK, New York—Denial of 
knowledge of an illegal statement by 
him urging a corporation in. the 
United States to purchase newspapers 
with German money is contained in 


taken in Germany, and 
here before the United States jury 
which is trying Dr. Edward I. Rumely, 
S. Walter Kaufmann and Norvinn R. 
Lindheim on the charge of conspir- 
ing to conceal the alleged German 
ownership of The New York Evening 
Mail during the war. 

According to this testimony, Dr. 
Rumely proposed an exclusive wire- 


less news service for transmission to’ 


the United States of news about Ger- 
many, by use of the two wireless sta- 
controlled by 
Germany. Dr. Albert says he told 
Dr. Rumely that these stations were 
used solely tor German Government 


official business. 


introduced | 
' Amalgamated, 


Dr. Albert describes | 


only by a readjustment of working | to 20,521,000 pounds. 


conditions and by the installation of 
a pieceworking system, thus placing 
on workers the responsibility for pro- 
duction commensurate with the wages 


Henrich Albert,/ that they are paid.’ 


Sidney Hillman, president of the’ 
increase of 76,900,000 pounds over the 


said that both week- 
work and piecework existed in the in- 
dustry, but that the organization ob- 


Due to the heavy volume of our 
shipments during the first half of this 
year the total for the nine months 
ended with September showed a gain 
of 12,000,000 pounds over the corre- 
sponding period of last year, and an 


first nine months of 1918. Shipments 
of pigs, slabs, etc., for the current 


jected to any increase of the piece-| year to September 30 amounted to 


work system, as it was believed that | 201,934,124 pounds, 


it tended toward 
shops. 
“Complaints about production can 
be adjusted,” said Mr. Hillman. “The 
organization assumes. responsibility 
for that and for seeing individual 
workers. None of the demands made 
by the employers will meet the situa- 
tion, in my opinion, but would rather 
bring about demoralization. The mar- 
ket is still 80 per cent a contract mar- 
ket; that is, there are few large inside 


bringing back sweat- 


preclude long|the alleged atempt to obtain such/ shops, most manufacturers sending 
news service as purely a financial!/ their work out to small shops., The 
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COUNTY IN STATE 
OF INSURRECTION 


WILLIAMSTON, West Virginia— 
proclamation by Gov. John J. Conwell 
declaring Mingo County in a state of 
insurrection was posted in many 
places yesterday. Meanwhile federal 
troops were dispatched to mining 
villages where strike conditions were 


Rumely’s party 


i 
| 


: 


considered acute. The proclamation | 
declares that there are in the County | 


organization is making no demands, 
but will cooperate Yn any remedy that 
can be found far existing evils. But, 
if the manufacturers should declare a 
lockout, then the only thing that it 
could do would be to fight.”’ 


POWER TO RAISE. 
RATES QUESTIONED 


Montana Appeal’ by Railroads 
Brings Out Evidence at Hear- 


compared with 
189,900,660 pounds during the cor- 
responding period of 1919, and 125,- 
003,797 pounds during the first nine 
months of 1918. 

There was also exported in Septem- 
ber 1,104,515 pounds of zinc in sheets, 
strips, etc., bringing the nine months’ 
shipments to 20,564,993 pounds, com- 
pared with 31,935,000 pounds during 
the same period last year, and 17,327,- 
000 pounds during the first nine 
months of 1918. 

The following compares export« of 
zinc in pigs, slabs, etc., from the 


United States during the nine months, 


with the value: 


1920— 
January 


Value 
$2,303,859 
2,509,268 
2,307,069 
2,514,634 
1,489,295 
2,151,343 
1,452,196 
1,412,890 
289,918 


Pounds 

seuneadesess 27,933,222 
35,073,120 

hea peaee wees 28,058,238 
$e édeedecnteocese Seem! 
17,003,151 

ca wine eebee6s% ae 26,453,674 
17,060,129 
16,464,364 
3,195,855 


The following shows the destina- 
tion of our export trade in zinc pigs, 
slabs, etc., during the nine months 
of the past three years (in pounds): 


$62.50 per share to yield 94% — 


with Further Possibilities 


indispensable article it is—at least four out.of five know. Most men know, 
what a wonderful business success it has been (in the past nine years it has 
paid 260 per cent dividends on its outstanding capital). 
Q-Cedar is as well known in many parts of the world as it is in America, 
(About one million dollars’ worth of O-Cedar was sold in England this year.) 
The.O-Cedar business has been owned by a close corporation—Mr. C. A, 
Channel] and a few associates. ‘The business has exceeded its working capital's 
Jimitations. | 


Capital Required 

In order to expand, to make new day economies, to meet world-wide conditions, 
to make O-Cedar a larger success, new capital is required and invited. An inviting 
investment opportunity is offered. 

This new capital is to be invested in pew manufacturing facilities, enlarging 
markets, foreign expansion and other channels that have proven profitable, 


The Plan 


The plan is this: Class ‘““A’’ Common Stock is being offered to the public. 

This stock is sold at $62.50 per share. The return is an annual dividend of 
$6.00 per share. A yield of 914 per cent. This dividend is the first obligation of 
the company. 

The stock is really preferred stock because the dividend is fixed—$6.00 per 
share annually. In addition, the Class ‘‘A’’ Stock has full voting power, is non- 
callable, free from the normal Federal Income Tax and exempt from the Illinois 


A LMOST every one knows O-Cedar. Nearly every woman knows what an almost 
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strict of Columbia 
former Assistant 
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has been agreed | 
riser to the Cuban 
trouble growing 
on of a morator- 
e, it said, is 
sident of Cuba 


of Mingo certain individuals who are/| 


resisting the laws of the State and of 
the United States and are offering 
violence to the peaceable citizens and 
property in said county. and that 
the civil authorities are unable to 
cope with the situation. 
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NO REDUCTION IN PAY 
Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
BOSTON, Massachusetts—That the 
New England Telephone & Telegraph 
Company has notified a large number 
of its union employees that there will 
be no reduction in pay or in working 
forces was announced in a report to 
the meeting of the International 
Brotherhood of Telephone Workers: 
The report was the result of a confer- 
ence between union men and company 
executives, at which the latter were 
said to have suggested that, although 
no reductions are intended, it might 
be an opportune time to change pres- 
ent agreements. 


MR. HOAN DEFENDS SOCIALISTS 

MILWAUKEE, Wisconsin—Mayor D. 
W. Hoan of Milwaukee, in a letter sent 
yesterday to the officials of the Na- 
tional Security League, charged them 
with improper use of the mails and 
threatened to inform federal] authori- 
ties. His letter, addressed to Charles 
D. Orth, president of the league, was 
in response to one from the league 
requesting his cooperation. The 
Mayor said the league’s letter stated 
that many Socialists countenanced ad- 
vocacy of force and violence. He de- 
nied this and challenged the league to 
cite a single instance of the Socialist 
Party holding or promoting such 
views. 
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Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


HELENA, Montana--Power of the 


Interstate Commerce Commission to) 


increase railroad passenger rates to 
an amount in excess of Montana’s 
statutory limit of 3 cents per mile 
was brought into question by the 
Montana Railroad Commission at a 
hearing conducted here recently by 
G. H. Mattingly for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. — 

The hearing was called to take 
testimony on the appeal of the rail- 
roads from the refusal of the Mon- 
tana Railroad Commission to grant 
rates for intrastate travel that would 
be in conformity with the schedules 
fixed for interstate travel by the 
national rate-making body in a re- 
cent decision. The Montana commis- 
sion has granted a freight increase 
meeting the interstate rate, but de- 
nied increases on passenger fares, 
Pullman fares and baggage rates. 

E. G. Toomey, attorney for the 
Montana commission, sharply criti- 
cized the railroads for failure to 
seek relief in the state courts after 
being informed that the refusal to 
consider the increase was based upon 
the state law fixing 3 cents as 
the maximum amount that could be 
charged. “They went to a national 
administrative body with a legal con- 
troversy—a judicial problem.” he said. 

“If we have the power to gstablish 
reasonable passenger rates in excess 
of three cents per mile, then our 
courts would have commanded the 
Montana board to entertain the car- 
riers’ application, and we must have 
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that will k 


We especially suggesi— 
Japanese Silk Afghans, 
Brushed Wool Sweater Sets, 
All-wool Sweater Sets, 


Nightgowns of 


lendid quality 
nelette: sizes 4 to ie 


years, 


Every Kind. of a Gift for Wee Folks , 
to Be Found in the Baby Shop 


N this interesting shop for little tots are all of comfy garments and requirements 
baby snug and warm—many dainty embroidered frocks, cunning 
bonnets and little accessories—in delightful arrays for the gift seeker. 


Sleeping Garments for Children 


flan- | 
$1.96 | flannelette; 
Baby Shop—-Third Floor. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Nightdrawers, with feet; of good quality 
sizes 2 to 10 years, $1.95 . 
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Jewelcraft at Jaccard’s 


Depicts the’Medes of the, Hour in Exquisite Jewels 


Truly unusual and thoroughly pleasing is our exhibition of beautiful jewels. 
We have made every possible endeavor to adequately meet the holidays’ demands. 
"The result is a typical realm of beauty throughout the House of Jaccard’s, 


¢ Ou Locus 
| SAINT LOUIS | 


- 49,007,220 55,178,823 60,648,532 

1,242,754 17,526,982 11,489,152 
aks 27,266 598,475 235,200 
Un King, ..133,934,657 82,196,546 38,915,193 
Canada .... 356,869 3,481,639 8,991,936 
Mexico 201,059 122,370 
Japan 4,737,785 23,076,333 
Australia 2,088 515,402 
Othrentries 12,424,426 7,204,090 


COLORADO BANK CLOSES 


DENVER, Colorado—The Farmers 
National Bank at Sterling, Colorado, 
a member of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, has been closed. The reason as- 
signed is difficulties by farmers in dis- 
posing of crops because of lack of 
cars. The bank allowed its reserves 
to get too low. The trouble is purely 
local, The bank had. a capital of 


France 


3,009,924 


747,448 


| $100,000 and deposits of approximate- 


ly $1,200,000. It had loans and dis- 
counts estimated at more than $1,000,- 
000. The bank was organized in 1909: 


ame 
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The children recognize the 
wrapper. They know the de- 
liciousness inside. And _ instinctively 
they take to Holsum Bread. It is 
properly baked at just the right temper- 
ature for just the right length of time. 
Get Holsum Bread, fresh every day, 
from your grocer, 


HEYDT BAKERY *" 


AMERICAN BAKERY CO, 
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American Storage 
and Moving Co. 


STORAGE, PACKING, 
MOVING 


Fire Proof Warehouses 
Expert Service 


Bomont 261 Central 6829 
2315 Olive Street 
Si. wwe, U.S. A, 


APPAREL OF | 
QUALITY 
for Men and Boys 


A rare degree of interested 
Store Service. 


Exclusive, but not expensive 


Werner Sfpjerner 
= Qapliy Comer 


Cresap Bailey & Company 
PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
ST. LOUIS 


Audits Systems © Tax Service 


It has further earning possibilities—to yield more than 91% per cent through 
extra dividends, 
Class “B” Common Stock is to be held by Mr. Channel! and his associates, 


966,412 | 


No dividends can be declared on the “B’' Stock until the dividends on ‘“‘A”’ shares 
have been paid. Then the “A” shares further profit in the earnings equal to the 
‘“B” after the ““B” have been paid. In other words the “A” Stock is preferred ag 
to the earnings as well as to the assets. 

Upon the completion of this financing the Company will not have any bonds, 
mortgages or preferred stock (it being the intentions to retire the outstanding 
preferred stock). 


Earnings in the’ Past 


The earnings of the Company for the past nine years have exceeded 40 per cent, 
The earnings for the seven months ending July 31st, 1920, were $269,875.00, 
or over the entire annual dividend requirements of $6.00 per share on the Class “A” 
Common Stock. ‘These earnings were made despite the high cost of raw materials 


and adverse working conditions. 
Earnings for the year 1920 (before tax deductions) should exceeed $600,000.00, 


Additional Earnings 
In addition to O-Cedar the Channell Chemical Company owns the sole and 
exclusive sale rights for Aladdin Dye Soap throughout the world. This means that 
Aladdin Dye Soap is destined to occupy in its field what O-Cedar is in its—a domi< 
nating leadership. It means to you, as an investor jn the Channell Chemical Coms 

pany's stock, an additional source of profit. 

It is confidently expected that the present financing will enable the Company ta 
double its business—both in O-Cedar and Aladdin—during the next year. In this 
event the total profits should exceed One Million Two Hundred Thousand Dollars, 
or over five times the regular dividend requirements on Class “A’”’ Stock, leaving a 
large equity applicable to the payment of extra dividends. 


Present Management Unchanged 


Mr. C. A. Channell will remain in active personal direction of the Company, 
He has no intention of retiring. His entire fortune, to a large degree, is represented by 
Class “B” stock. He is neither withdrawing his capital nor personal efforts. In fact, 
the same hands that have guided the Company in the past will direct it in the future, 


Prompt Action Suggested 


As an oversubscription of these shares is anticipated prompt action is suggested, 


A form below is shown for your convenience in effecting a reservation of shares 
subject to your confirmation after investigation. 


Additional information, financial statement, history of the company, etc., upon 
application. 


F..A. BREWER & CO. 


Investment Securities : ar 
Suite 612, 208 South La Salle Street CHICAGO. 


Title Guaranty Bldg Olive 7758 


The statements contained herein, while not guaranteed by us, are based on information and advice which we believe to be accurate 
and Yeliable. All legal matters pertaining to the issue have been passed upon by Messrs. Adams, Childs, Bobb and Wescolt. 
Chicago. The books of the company have been audited, as of October 6, 1920, by Messrs. Barraw, Wade, Cuthrie & Co.. Certified 
Public Accountants. The appraisal of the Company's properties has been under the direction of the American Appraisal Compahe. 


In making reservations for this stock or in’ writing for information you are requested to use 
form similar to the following. 
F. A. BREWER & CO., 

Suite 612, 208 South La Salle St.; Chicago, Ill. - 

Please reserve in my name --++eShares of the Class “A” Common Stock of the 
Channell Chemical Co. at $62.50 per share. This reservation is subject to my cancellation or 
confirmation within ten days from this date. rai 

Please send me further information, financial 
Company. : 


statement, history of the Channel] Chemical 
4 f 
Address 


Name City 
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RECORD DIVIDENDS | 
BY STANDARD OIL 
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Companies Pay $31,862,822 for 
Fourth Quarter and Total of 
wrt. Seanad for 1920 


ROVING 
E MARKET 


o What Many 
Limit of Deflation) 
turers Are Hold- 
it Present Figure 


NEW YORK, New York—For the 
fourth quarter of 1920 the cash divi- 
dend payments of $31,862,822 by 
Standard Oil companies make total 
disbursements for the year $115,570,- 
000, the largest ever paid. This in- 
‘crease can be acco ounted for by initial 
“payments on several new preferred 
| issues during the year. The former 
high record wes in 1913, when $107,- 
/ 972,000 was disbursed, while last year 
-$103,429,000, exclusive of approxi- 
Seetely $2,500,000 disbursed by the’ 
Standard Oil Company of California 
in Liberty bonds, was paid. 

@ season when their | This is the largest dividend pay- 


s them ‘ment ever made in the last quarter. 
a. ee OF 1008 It is the biggest payment ever made 


shoe ‘in any quarter, except in the first 
| quarter of 1913, when an extra pay- 
‘ment of approximately $39,300,000 was | 

Sate cas | made by the Standard Oil Company of 
ere re) at ‘| 
much import on the| Jcrease resulted from large extra 
“season, therefore | Payments by several companies, and 
s street that this de-/0Y an increase of $2 in regular 
», so-called, special | llinois Pipe Line dividend. Extra 
2 | payments were made as follows: Na- 
‘tional Transit. 75 cents a _ share; 

seem as ihour = Ohio Oil. $4.75; Prairie Oil & Gas, $5; 
screneted a point | Solar Refining, $35; Standard of Cali- 
1s must halt for, ‘fornia, $1; Standard of Indiana, $5; | 
ues go, footwear ‘Standard of Kansas, $3; and Standard | 
ngth sufficient to 


‘of Ohio, $1. 
s with firmness, devi- | 


n Science Monitor 
t onditions | 
shoe market 

g trend, prices being 
which many od 
| of deflation, but 
. Manufacturers are. 

h much firmness. | 
‘are prominent 
from week to 
far-away points | 
of some signifi- | 


- however. 
nning on short time, 
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Following is the amount paid in | 
as conditions ond eash by Standard Oil companies in 
case the fourth quarter of this year: | 


$250,000 Solar Ref. 
350,000 So Pa Oil. 
40,000 Southern P 
400,000 S W Pa P 
52,500 S O of Cal 3 
8.750 8S O of Ind 
°00,000 SO of Kan 
45,000 S.O of Ky 
180,000 S O of Neb 
140,000 S Oof N J 
120,000 do pfd . 
£000,000 S OofN Y 3 
200,000 S Oof O.. 

| 636,250 do pfd . 
N Y Trans 200,000 Un Tk Car 
' Ohio Oil... 2,600,000 do pfd . 
PprairO & G 1,440,000 Vacuum Oil 
Prairie P. 810,000 TOULss ....s1, 


Following is the amount disbursed 
by companies from time of dissolu-| 
tion of parent Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey (last 000 omitted): 

Ist ed od 4th 

quar. quar. quar. quar. Total 
11990, $26,935 $27,273 $29,504 $31,862 $115.570 
1 1939, .¢2 4.2986 23,2354 28,839 +103,429 
1918.. 26 °G.757 26,204 24,039 103,480 
Mendes 4 26.428 22,968 99,957 
1916.. 2: 30,406 21,980 98,627 
1915. 14,368 15,891 62,401 
1914.. 16. 426 14,420 63,692 
1913. .°55 15.552 15,931 107,972 
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Borne Scry 
Buckeye P 
Chesebr Mfg 
do pfd. 
Contl Oil... 
Crescent P 
-umberld P 
Eureka P .- 
(ja! Sig pfd 
‘Illinois P . 
Indiana TIT’. 
Natl Trans 


400,000 
400,000 | 
70,000 | 
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Price 
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120,000 
129,000 
180,000 | 
100,000 | 
4,916, 915) 
3,441,841 | 
3,000,000 | | 
280,000 | 
122,500 } 
210,000 | 
°10,090 | 
450,000 | 
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itive sieers.. 21 9 45 
‘know what is going 
Market aver that be- 
‘quite a few sizable 
by ceriain tanning 
r own tanneries, so 
from the market 


Very sizable number 
4 disbursed by the 


Jersey from re- 
of former subsidiaries. 

+Approximately $2,494,330 additional 
was distributed in Liberty bonds by the | 
Standard Oil Company of California. 


BUILDING IN CITIES 
OF UNITED STATES 


NEW YORK, New York—Building 
activities in the United States con- 
tinued on approximately September 
level throughout October, judging 
from. statistics reported from 191 
cities, says the American Contractor. | 
These cities show a total valuation 
of $96,172,999 for building permits in 
October. September permits in 203 
cities totaled $101,834,729. 

Average valuation of permits a city 
in September was $501,640; October | 
city average is $503,524. Average a. 
city for the first eight months of 1920. 
was $696,920, or about $200,000 more. 
than for September and October. 
Eighty-five cities show an increase in| 
October. Exceptional decreases are 
noted in Boston, Akron, San Fran- 
cisco, New York, Cleveland, Chicago’! 

and Philadelphia. 

the hopes of, This comparison may also be made. 
be sales booked av- for 191 cities: | 

Sticking close tO Oct 1919, permits 40,652, value $157,538,977. 
Oct 1920, permits 25,794, value 96,172,999 | 


wu 
atl — as | When proper allowance is made for 
‘that even liberal differences in construction costs as 
wr t the buyers, | between 1920 and 1915, for instance, | 
to buy. First. it is obvious from the following table, 

ay quoted at 60 0 City averages that the volume of 
business in October, 1920, was much), 

léss than 50 per cent of October, 1915: | 


quality, 5 cents 
August September October | 


id is slow] 
Y “sales lack the $626,750 $501,640 $503,524 | 
1,900,000 860,000 890,000) 


keep — 287,000 225,000 162,000 | 
it, stocks in 416,000 435,000 
being suffi- 627,000 


daily call for 594,000 
000 593,000 


The showing made by many south- 
ern cities in October suggests that 
building activities are increasing in 
the south and that the expected re- 
vival in building may materialize first 
in the south, working north as fa- 
vorable weather develops in the 
spring of 1921. 
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NEW YORK MARKET DEPRESSED 


Weakness of the leaders in indus- 
trials and railways suggesting more 
Speculative liquidation in the New 
York stock market yesterday resulted 
in depressing the quotations. The 
lowest prices of the day were made at 
the close which was heavy. The total 
eales amounted to 834,300 shares. 
Chile copper and Southern Pacific ex- 
tended their early losses and the oils 
canceled their gains for the most part. 


. il 


RHODESIA GOLD OUTPUT 
LONDON, England—The output of 


S ASKED TO BID 
huset Instead of 
uiries the large 
tically with- 
market, so far 
is concerned, 

‘tive buyers to 
fre willing to 

& pound were 


ANDING 
*t of Columbia 
ding No- 


stock of record December 15. 


22? |holders of record December 15. 


have been 


for a conference in Chicago next week 
of representative 
ness 


| markete were firmer in spots. 


'‘Mudson Bays were 514. 
‘tion of large war loan 


accept sugar on contract terms.” 


DIVIDENDS © 


The Standard Textile Product 
Company has declared the usual aus | 
terly dividends of 2 per cent on the | 
common and 1% per cent on the | 
“A” and “B” shares, all payable co 
vary 1 to holders of record Decem- 
ber 15. | 


The City Investing Company has de- | 


'Clared a dividend of 5 per cent on the_ 


common stock, payable December 20. 
to holders of record December 10. | 


The Borden Company has declared 
the regular dividend of 1% per cent. 
on the preferred stock, payable De- | 
cember 15 to holders of record De- 
cember 1. 


The Transatlantic Coal Company 
has declared a monthly dividend of 1. 
per cent, payable to holders of record | 
November 30. 


The American Bank Note Company. 
has declared the regular quarterly. 
dividend of 75 cents a share on the) 
preferred stock, payable January 3 to'| 
The South Pennsylvania Oil Com-| 
pany has declared the usual quarterly 
dividend of $5 a share, payable De- 
cember 31 to stock of record Decem- 
ber 11. | 

A stock dividend of 20 per cent has 
been declared on the stock of the Elgin | 
National Watch Company, payable to | 
holders of record December 15. 

Swift & Co. has declared usual quar- 
terly dividend of $2 a share, payable | 
January 1 to holders of record Decem- | 
ber 10. | 

The regular semi-annual dividend of | 
2 a share on the stock of the Illinois | 
| Central leased lines will be paid Janu- 

ary 2. Books close December 11, re- 
open January oD. 

The Niagara Falls Power Company. 
has declared usual quarterly dividends | 


| 


$800,000 | of $1.50 a share on the common, pay- | cotton. 


able December 15 to stock of record; 
‘December 8, and of $1.75 on preferred | 


3.478.066 | Payable January 15 to stock of record | | lated. 
but to purchase them freely 
still further depreciate her exchange. | 


December 31. 

The directors of the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works have declared the reg- 
ular semi-annual dividend of 3% per} 
‘cent each on the common and pre- 
ferred stocks. 


‘sociation, 


ithe credit and exchange situation in 
relation to the countries which need 


|dustry going, and those to which the 
|United States must turn .to build up a 
demand for its finished products. 


Offer all possible aid in reconstructing 


: Surplus Goods on Hand 


STUDY OF ECONOMIC 


CONDITIONS ABROAD 


te ee 


Chairman af Piiscctein of Foreign 
Banking Association Observes 
Credit and Exchange in Rela- 
tion to the United States 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


The treasurer of the 


chased more than $10,000,000 worth of | 


London at $8.40. 
six weeks, vast quantities of con- 
densed milk in storage must be sold, 


from its HMastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—W. S. Kies, | 
chairman of the board of directors of | time, and credit is being withdrawn 


the First Federal Foreign Banking As- | 
who recently returned from | 
an extensive study of economic con- 
ditions in England, France, Belgium, | 

Holland, Scandinavia, Germany, Italy, | 
Australia and Tzecho-Slovakia, was 
‘interviewed by a representative of the | 
Christian Science Monitor concerning | 


American raw materials to keep in- 


“As a matter of self-interest we must 


Europe,” Mr. Kies said. “If the pro- 
ducers of foodstuffs and raw materials 
in the United States can find ready 
markets for their surplus, prosperity 
'to a part of the producers of the coun- 
trv is sure. 


as it is very poor loan collateral with 
being stored a certain | 


banks after 


FINANCIAL NOTES |CROP CONDITIONS 


Nestle Food. 
Company says his firm, which pur-. 


milk from New York State dairymen Federal Reserve pe for the 
during the year to October last, would | 
purchase no more this year, because. 
the high exchange rate and surplus of | 
‘canned milk has blocked the export | 
trade. Sweetened condensed milk pro- | 
duced at about $11 a case is selling in | 
In the next month.or | 


GOOD IN SOUTH 


ee ect acct 


Southern District Reports Crop 

Outlook Good in the South! 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Southern News Office 


ATLANTA, Georgia — Cotton 


has | 


/, Opened very rapidly in Georgia, and| 


_with continued favorable weather, and | 
sufficient labor, picking will be over. 


i the 


A merger of window glass ae § in | 
western Pennsy!vania, eastern Ohio, | 


West Virginia, and Oklahoma has been 


effected through organization of the 


Interstate Window Glass Coompany, 


of no par value. The merger is the 


soon, according to Joseph A. McCord, | 
United States federal reserve, 
agent, in his monthly agricultural re- | 
view. A condition of 51 per cent of | 
normal indicates a yield of 149 pounds | 
to the acre, and a production of 1,532,-| 


000 bales for the State. 


with a capitalization of 40,000 shares | 


result of litigation against independent | 


window glass machine companies by 
the American Window Glass Company, 
decided in favor of the latter. 
entering the merger will be equipped 
with American Window Glass ma- 
chines under royalty license. 

The National Cash 


Plants | 


the State. 
Register Com- | 
pany has obtained the consent of the. 


German Government for establishing | 


the center of production in Germany. 


It has also obtained permission from | 


the German Industrial Parliament to 


import from America the precision: 


tools needed in machine manufacture. 


“To put Europe again in a position 
where she can buy large quantities 
from the United States, it will -be 
‘necessary to furnish her capital 


All other parts are to be made in Ger- 

many from German raw materials. 
Decreases of 3 to 8 cents a pound in 

dressed meats have been announced by 


‘through loans running from three to 
ten years. 


“The south has great quantities of 
Granaries in the west are 
‘bursting with grain. Great masses of 
copper and other metals have accumu- 


Europe needs all these things, 
would 


Not to purchase them delays her re- | 


‘habilitation, and causes undue distress | | 


The plain answer is | 
America must 


and suffering. 
‘that the investors of 


The Pierce-Arrow. Motor Car Com-| | lend their money to furnish the credits | 
pany has declared the regular quar-| for financing these surplus products. 


terly dividend of 2 per cent on the 
preferred stock, payable January 1 tuo 


The Globe Wernicke Company has 
declared the usual quarterly dividend | 


of 2 per cent and 1 per cent extra on 
‘the common stock, payable 
(10 to holders of record November 


December | 
OU, 
A stock: dividend of 100 per cent on 
the common stock will be issued un- 
der date of December 1, 1920. 0, 


| PLAN TO AID TRADE. 


FINANCING FAVORED 


The Christian Scienee.Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 
NEW YORK, New York—Accept- 
ances from al] parts of the country 
received to the invitations 
sent out by John S. Drum, President 
of the American Bankers Association, 


Special to 


bankers and busi- 
men, to consider the formation, 
of the $100,000,000 foreign trade finan- 
cing corporation. A call for this 
meeting for December 10 and 11 was 
issued by Mr. Drum, pursuant to a'!, 
resolution adopted by the association. 

Prospects are that the gathering 
will be one of the most significant, 
from the viewpoint of its effect on) 
America’s business, that has been) 
held since the close of the war. 

The replies show a rapidly growing. 
appreciation in every part of the 
country of the necessity of immediate 
steps to maintain and develop foreign | 
trade, and a recognition, also, of the 
immediate need of the establishment, 
under the Edge Act, of an organiza- | 
tion 2s proposed to meet the : situation. | 


ee — 


LONDON MARKET FIRMER 

LONDON, England—There was a 
/cessation of liquidation of securities | 
,on the stock exchange yesterday and | 
Deal- 
ings remained small. A recovery took 
place in the oil group. Shell Trans- | 
port was 47-32 and Mexican Eagle | 
10 5-16. Industrials were irregular. 
In anticipa- 
interest pay- 
‘ments gilt-edged investment issues 
were harder. Foreign loans lacked | 
\Steadiness. Kaffirs were soft.. Threats | 
of a strike to obtain participation for | 
the men in the management made 
home rails flabby. 


SUGAR CA NCELLATIONS 
BOSTON, Massachusetts—Reflecting | 


refined sugar industry through the | 
efforts of some wholesalers to obtain | 
modification of their purchase con- 
tracts, Arbuckle Brothers now require 
the following clause to be embodied in 
their contracts: “Price firm. No 
guaranty against decline. Not sub- 
ject to countermand or cancellation 
for any reason whatsoever. Buyer 
will be held strictly responsible for all] 
loss resulting from his failure to’ 
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CHICAGO GRAIN MARKET 

CHICAGO, Illinois— Rural bank 
failures in North Dakota and else- 
where bad a depressing effect on the 
grain market yesterday. Wheat prices 
at the opening ranged from the same 
as Monday's finish to 1% cents lower. 
December wheat closed at 1.5614, and 
March at 1.50. Closing corn quota- 
tions were: December 655,, May 72%, 
and July 74%. ‘Se 


CUBAN MORATORIUM EXTENDED 
HAVANA, Cuba—President Menocal 


— 


ito us by 
‘pean exchanges. 
i nearly 


. values. 


‘the products of 
tries. 


‘the extent she did | 
China and the Orient. 
have 
again the need of capital in the form | 
000,000, 


‘vestments are needed. | 
‘velopment will naturally come an in- 
and broad markets | 
The truth that for- | 


‘for our products. 
to} 


| sink 
li thoughts 


couraged. 
‘courages expenditure, waste and ex-j|;about $850,000,000, and they expanded 


[It must be reorganized to;to about $900,000,000 until the early | 


'travagance. 
the result of | 


'Europe 


| Sterling 


has extended the Cuban moratorium 
until December 31. The failure of the 


> Federal Re- 
ord the week |t 

nk notes 

S: Pedera Reserve 


Y 


gold in Rhodesia, South Africa, in Oc- 
tober was 47,549 fine ounces valued at 
£248,085. The production in Septem- 
ber was 45,471, fine ounces valued at 


| £ 231,225. 


Cuban Congress to convene and enact 
legislation necessary to relieve the 
existing situation was given as the 


reason for his action. 


“The task of organizing our invest- 


‘ment market to this end must be done. 
We scarcely realize the wealth of the 


United States. A saving of a dollar a 
week per person would mean an in- 
vestment fund of over $5,000,000,000 
annually, and such a sum advance ed by 


‘way of credits to Lurope and used in) 


development of the resources of South 
America and China, for example, would 
develop a purchasing power for Ameri- 
ca’s products which would Insure the 
prosperity of the countries concerned. 

“The destruction of the purchasing 
power of Europe is visibly evidenced 
the demoralization of Euro- 
It costs from 10 to 
100 times as much in some 
currencies to purchase a quantity of 
measured by the American dol- 
lar, as it did before the war and the 
difficuity increased by 
dous fluctuation in Huropean currency 
This makes it dangerous for 
any European manuiacturer or im- 
porter to accept credits pay able in dol- 
because of the speculative 
ard due to the chugs exchange fluctu- 
ations. This has resulted in the in- 
ability of a caciten goods to compete 
in prices in any market because of 
low exchange 


eoods, 


is 


lars, 


Credit Need Apparent 


“However, the export trade 
ufactures is not necessarily 
because Europe is not able to buy to 
in pre-war times. 


in man- 
doomed 


South America, 


vast undeveloped Here 


tracts. 


of credits is apparent. To develop 


capital and wealth, credits through in- | 
With such de-| 


crease in demand, 


tments are necessary 
markets wiil have 
home deeply enough in 
of the investing public to 
produce real action. 

“Investment and saving must be en- 
Our taxation system en- 


inves 
foreign 


eign 


build to | 


put a premium on saving. 
money not only to furnish credits for | 
‘developing our markets, but also to) 
rebuild our railroads, develop our pub-_ 
lic utilities and build more houses. 
“Tow wages and low exchange in 
mean that Europe can pro-| 
duce much cheaper than we can. 


“Thus it is incumbent upon the 


498 000 | the situation which has arisen in the | United States to study very seriously 


the tariff situation. We have three. 
particular jobs: to get after the mar-. 
kets of the world; to protect our home) 
markets by a scientific bargaining | 
tariff that will hold our key industries | 
intact; and the making of foreign in- | 
vestments on a large scale to help) 
Europe rehabilitate herself so that she | 


can buy our raw material and to help) — 
up a pur- | | 


the other countries build 
chasing power which will make them | 


; 
i 


‘new markets for American presacts,” | 


FOREIGN EXC HANG E 


Monday Saturday 
close close 

,.$3.4825 $3.48 

06045 0605 

6422 064 

38677 0368 

2040 8045 

0142 0143 

S825 $825 

1308 

.19235 

. 1360 

.13560 

195 

62 

41 


$4.8665 
1930 | 
1930 
.1930 | 
4020 | 
2380 | 


Franes (French) 
Francs (Belgian) 
Lire 

Guilders 

German marks 
Canadian dollar 
Pesetas 

Swedish kroner 
Norwegian kroner. 
Danish kroner .... 
Shanghai taels 
Hongkong 
Argentine pesos 


MAYFIELD & CO., 
oe ee 


116 West Monroe &t., CHICAGO 
GRAIN CONSIONMENTS SULICITED 


were selling 6 cents 
‘than Saturday. 


the tremen- | 
>| lin 


haz- | 


coun- | 
-coal 


/numbers 


the | 
(are now estimated at $750,000,000, 
lowest figure in over six vears, accord- | 


We need | 


| 10 


Parity 


many retail dealers in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, All 


‘retail store said the drop in 


lowest.level since 1916. 


tion says anthracite shipments from 
ithe United States for the first seven 
months (April 1 to October 31) of the 
“coal year’ amounted to 39,720,645 
'gross tons, compared with 41,771,313 
| for the same months of last year. The 
‘average shipment per month was 
6,262,699 tons. April fell below 
average by 1,448,486 tons because of 
the switchmen’s strike and September 
by 2,669,743 tons, due to the miners’ 
“vacation.” 

Supplementary estimates totaling 
‘about £9,500000 are to be presented 
to the British House of Commons. 
They will include £684,500 for pay- 
ments under an agreement’ with 
American meat packers by which 
Great Britain obtained control of 
their trade during the war. The 
amount represents money withheld 
from the packeré as a guarantee that 
they would carry out their contracts, | 
plus 5 per cent interest. 

American buyers of paper 
German prices much lower 
Swedish, although the market 
Sweden very dull and mills have 
agreed to curtail production, says the 
New York Journal of Commerce Ber- 
correspondent. German 
production is 75 per cent of pre- 
war average, and home consumption 
\greatly§ lessened. Newspapers and 
periodicals restricted to 55 per cent 
to $89 per cent of 1915 consumption, 
but few use entire ration. Legally 
exportable amount 350 cars monthly. 

The reparations commission 
nounces that German deliveries 
during’ October amounted to 
186,968. tons France received 1,520,- 
334 tons; Italy, 272,864: Belgium. 
265,770; Luxemburg, 


than 


is 


of 
9 


~~, 


O° 128.000. 


Madagascar is coming to the fore as | 


a meat-exporting country. Five plants 
‘ir different parts of the island handle 
150,000 cattle annuallv, besides large 
of swine. The total cattle 
population is now approximately §&,- 
according to the 


000 a year. Of these, 520,000 head are 
annually available for export. 


BROKERS’ LOANS REDUCED 


brokers’ 
Stantially the past few weeks. 


the 


The 
in 


aggregate of 
August was 


to bankers. 
borrowings 


ing 
brokers’ 


this month, as 
Since then there has 


part of 
activity in bonds. 


‘harvesting in most counties. 


dition of the preceding month. 


duction 
erades of butter. 
lower Monday | 
A buyer for’a leading | 
meat | 


prices brought beef and pork to the. 
| forecasting a probable yield per acre 


The Anthracite Bureau of Informa- |! 2 
‘the State of 24,640,000 bushels, 


this | . : 
‘States, are sending their 


Po 


in. 


paper 
glass 


| Cord states. 


| barrier 
‘Sugar from Brazil has been partiaily 


in Florida is well; 
advanced and very little cotton re- | 
mains in the field. Production ig es- | 
timated at 25,000 bales, compared with | 
15,925 bales last year. In Mississippi‘ 
Mr. McCord reports that the cotton’ 
condition is 50 per cent of normal, in- | 
|} dicating a yield of 867,000 bales for | 
Picking is proceeding rap- | 


Cotton picking 


farmers generally are holding for bet- 


BANK CLEARINGS IN 


DOMIN ION IMPROVE 


Satisfactory Financial Report Is 
Made, Although the General 
Business Conditions in Canada 
Are Considered Only Fair 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

from its Canadian News Office 

OTTAWA, Ontario—Canadian busi- 
nesée conditions generally for the 
week are only fair. There is genera! 
‘complaint of the dullness of trade, 
which while due to a considerable ex- 
tent to depression, is also made 
/ worse by unseasonable weaiher. Col- 
'lections are reported as very slow, 
and there is a growing tendency ‘to 
force sales by the offer of bargain 
stocks. 

The bank clearings, however, for 
the week ending November 25 are of 
a very satisfactory nature and run 
contrary to other reports. They show 
an increase of $58,757,649 over the 


idly in all sections, ginning is slow, | returns for the same week last year. 


There are several reasons fur the 


ter prices, and labor is adequate for|better showing made by the west. 


In Tennessee the condition on Sep-' 
tember 25 was 64 per cent of normal, 
indicating a crop of about 305,000 
bales. 
decline of eight points below the con- 
The | 
present condition forecasts a 
per acre of 134 pounds, and total pro- 
of 439,000 bales, showing a 
decrease of 28,953 bales from 
month’s forecast. 

The condition of rice in 
showed a decline of two points under 
that of a month ago, being 8S per cent, 
5.9 


and a total yield for 
which 
is 560,000 less than expected from last 
month’s figures. An effort, Mr. Mc- 


bushels, 


|For one thing, 


Cotton in Louisiana showed a | 
‘fact wheat has 


yield | it did in 1919. 


! 
last | 
the western inspections to have heen 
Louisiana | 


|On this year's 


the farmers are mar- 
keting their wheat. Some are doubi- 
less holding it for higher prices, but 
there no concerted movement of 
this kind in Canada. As a matter of 
found its way to mar- 
ket this fall much more rapidly than 
The beset evidence of 
this is to be seen in the returns for 
inspections, 

Returns up to November 19 show 


1S 


79,326,100 bushels, or 19,890,325 bush- 
els more than for the same period 
last year. As the average price paid 
wheat crop on the basis 
of No. 1 Northern up to November 19, 
was $2.48, it is evident that there is 
considerable money in circulation in 
the prairie provinces. 

The bank statement for October 


was made to have the 
farmers hold rice for $7 and $8 per 
barrel, but the mills report they 
get all the rice they can handle be- 
tween $5 and $6. Same producers, he 
rice to the 
mills on a toll basis, 2nd are holding 
the clean rice from the market, caus- 
ing it to stiffen and causing prices to 


‘hold firm. 


The present condition of sugar in 
Louisiana indicates a yield of approx- 
imately 180,094 tons, which is 519 tons 
less than was anticipated from the 
September 1 condition. The price of 
Sugar, according to Mr. McCord, shows 
a steady decline, and this is said to 
be causing anxiety to planters. The 
against the exportation of 


| titted. 
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(LASS WORKS FOR TASMANIA 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Australasian News Office 
HOBART, Tasmania—Another 
dustry to be added to the 
post-war enterprises to be established 
in Tasmania is that of manufacturing 
bottles. The Melbourne Glass 
Bottle Company has decided to estab- 
lish a branch factory near Hobart. 
and to manufacture for the whole of 
the requirements of Tasmania, as 
well as for the New Zealand market. 


| It is expected that the producing stage 


an- | 


| shortage 


will be reached by the end of the 
year. The company has been losing 
a great deal of business through the'§ 
of coal at its Melbourne 


| works. 


EGYPTIAN COTTON EXPORTS 

WASHINGTON, District.of Columbia 
—kExports of cotton from Egypt dur- 
ing the season of 1919-20, in compar- 


ison with 1918-19 indicate an increase 


‘of exports 
African | 
World, and is increasing by about $800,- | 


NEW YORK, New York—Wal} Street | 
loans have been reduced sub- | 
They | 


been steady liquidation of these loans. 


| MARKET AVERAGES 
| NEW 


YORK, New 
price of 10 highest 
second grade railroad, 
utility and 10 industrial bonds, 
changes from day previous, month ago 
and’ year ago: 


York—Average 
grade railroad, 


Mon- Sat- Month Year 
day urday ago 
77.14 +.02 —1.05.— 9 


73.55 —.26 —2.66 — , 


10 highest gr rails 
10 2d grade rails 
10 pub util bonds 70.77 +.18 
19 indus bonds... 84.84 15 —1.31 —6.88 
Combined average 76.57 +.02 - 


ee ee ———e 
Sn 


208 S. La Salle St.. 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


FIR, OAK AND 
YELLOW PINE 


for Railroad Construction and Car 
Material, Spars and Ship Timber, 
Crating and Box Lumber and Box 
Shooks in White and Yellow Pine. 
Fir and Oak. 

BRANCHES: 


Seattle, Wash. Spokane, Wash. 
Marquand, Nashville, Tenn. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


ANGLO-UNITED STATES TIMBER CoO. 
Limited 


8, Harrington St., Liverpool, Eng. 
Shipments made to all points. 


10 public | 
with) 


—(Changes from— | 


—3.35 —2,64 | 


~2.09 —2.61 | 


| 


to the United States of 


162,003 bales. q 


‘contains evidence of 
can | 
ery for the marketing of the crop and 


the s6train put 
upon the country’s financial] machin- 
also of the contraction of ordinary 
commercial credits. During the month 
there was an increase of $18,070,822 
in note circulation, this being in the 
nature of the usual accommodation 
provided for the facilitating of crop 
marketing operations. Current loans 
in Canada decreased $12,109,529. This 
is a marked difference from the situ- 
ation that existed a month ago, when 
an increase of $32,000,000 wae re- 
ported in the September statement. 
The improvement is due to the sale of 
wheat, which, being effected through 


| power, 
| being only $1,081,000. 
| its 
in- 
numerous ! on trade with the United States and 


of the United 


effect 


American channels, is easing up the 
Situation much sooner than had been 
‘expected. Savings deposits, however, 
‘contain signs of reduced earning 
the increase for the month 
Demand depos- 
increased $10,364,876. 

The effect of the rate of exchange 


"the United Kingdom is quite apparent 
in the trade returns for October. 
With respect to the former, the pre- 
mium on New York funds has so etim- 
ulated trade that the exports for the 
month totaled $66,000,000, or approrx- 
imately $17,000,000 more than in Octo- 
ber of last year. The increase in 
imports was about. $4,000,000 over 
that for October, 1919. In the case 
Kingdom the imports 
were $17.430,000, a gain of nearly 
$9,000,000 over the same month last 
year; on the other hand, exports to 
the kingdom were $10,600,000 less 
than they were. a vear ago. So the 
depreciation in sterling is having the 
of greatiy increasing the im- 
portation of British goods into Can- 
ada and of cutting down very seri- 
ously the importation of Cangdian 


| products into the United Kingdom. 


Municipal Bonds 


Due 1923 to 1949 
To Yield 5.75% 


to 4.90°, 


Houston, Texas “cpn. is 
cpn. Stes 
Portland, Ore. "ct an 
Richmond, Va. jlos 
Durham, N. C. . \ i 
State of Oregon thos 


sé 


Free from all Federal Income Taxes 


Miami Conserv ancy District, Ohio 
Dec. 


tet atta 


DUE PRICE YIELDING 


Aug. 1924 
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De b rede $() 
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1923-’ as 
July, | 93.69 
L925 "43 prices 
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) 


City of Boston, Reg. exem 


Free from Mass. and Federal Income Taxes 


Yielding 6° to 4.45° 
Maturities 1921 to 193; 


A Ae ett it. nati ta 


pt 514s, 4s, 414s and {lig 


Ist and ref. mtg. s. f. 


o-yr. convert. gold notes cpn. 


24 Broad St. 
New York 


Corporation Bonds 


Due 1925 to 1945 
To Yield 8.25% to 6.50% 


Blackstone Valley Gas & Elec. 

Co..ist and gen. mtg. gold cpn. 
Bell Telephone Co. of Penna. 
cpn. 
Wisconsin Electric Power Co. 

Ist mtg. s. f. gold series cpn. 
Southwestern Bell TelephoneCo. 


Estabrook & Co. 


1D State Street 


Boston 7 


5s Jan. 1939 


cs Oct. 1940 


its Oct. 1945 
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rsity Expects to 
Strong Team 
Varsity Football 


| ( ord University 


ian Science Monitor 
gli One of the 
res of the Rugby 
iw the Oxford- 
‘ity match, which 
ear at the well- 
b ground, on De- 
lis season’s Cam- 
will be good is 
s develop as they 
rank very high 
es turned out by 
tht Blues started 
adually improved 

ments; but 
food side and 
struggle when 
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| month before a 
in happen in that 
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» time of writing, 
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inction of being 
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play, while, Sub- 
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‘the beginning of 


thought that the 


Tutton, Thistle Curling Club; J. 
Stewa Heather Curling Club. 

The Tollowing have been selected 
\o represent Ontario; W. Robson, 
Lakeview Club, Toronto; Colonel 
McKenzie, Sarnia; Dr. White, Shel- 
burne; Dr. McKendrick, Galt; T. H. 
‘Douglas, Hamilton; R. M. Wardell, 
Peterboro; Harvey Sims, Kitchener; 
R. Williamson, Detroit; Alexander 
Paill, Stratford. Another is to be 
appointed by the president of the 
Ontario Curling Association. 
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SOUTH SHIELDS 
LOSES AT HOME 


ee ee 


Notts Forest Has the Honor of 
Defeating the Second Division 
F ootball Leaders for First Time 


Spectal to The Christian Science Monitor 
LONDON, England—Quite the sur- 


sprise of the season, so far as the sec- 


ond division of the Association Foot- 
ball League is concerned, was provided 
on November 6 by the defeat of South 
Shields on its own ground by Notts 
Forest. This result was all the more 
surprising as the league leaders had 
won all their previous six home en- 
gagements, with an aggregate score of 
20 goals against 5. However, as both 
Cardiff City and Bristol] City lost their 
matches, South Shields managed to 
retain the lead in spite of the unex- 
pected reverse. Cardiff City, perhaps 
the cleverest team in the league, were 
expected to make a bold bid to lower 
Leicester's unbeaten home record, but 
the latter proved too hard. 

Much to the joy of a large crowd, 
Bury returned to its best form, and 
succeeded in penetrating the strong 
Bristol City defense twice without 
response. The home team’s latest 


home match in succession, had the 
distinction of scoring both the goals. 
R. Perry and Fred Heap were the star 
performers in» Bury’s defense, and 
succeeded in keeping the Bristol for- 
wards completely at bay. Birmingham 
gained a fine away victory over 
Wolverhampton Wanderers, who are 
very weak this season. 


and Samuel Brooks, both very popular 
members of the Wolverhampton team. 
Birmingham ruled the play through- 
out, and was deservedly the victor. 
G. H. Marshall gave a very sound dis- 


would not be up 
men have already 
out much success, | 
appeared in the. 
‘supply just what | 
At any rate 
ference in the 
he appeared. | 
with a big reputa-_ 
ackheath, which is, | 


a 
: 


fim 


Ss a really sound 
of the game and 
vhich is standing | 
ei He not only. 
himself, but can. 


ib 


best of 


play at back for Wolverhampton, and 
ut for him and Pears the Birmingham 
score would have been very heavy. 


Fulham made a great fight of it at/gniy once before this season. 


ackpool, but had to admit defeat by | 


Bl 


The match | 
was for the joint benefit of EK. J. Pears 


RANGERS LEAD 
BY WIDE MARGIN 


Famous Glasgow Team Shows 


Briliant Form in Its Soccer 
Fotball Game with Dundee 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 


EDINBURGH, Scotland — The 
Rangers of Glasgow had one of their 
best victories of this season’s Scot- 


tish League Association football 
championship when, playing at home 
on November 6, they defeated Dundee 
by 5 goals to 0. It was a brilliant 


a team that has been looking high and 
low, ‘far and wide, for a center-for- 
ward, since William Reid of interna- 
tional fame left them, it was pecul- 
liarly gratifying that the young man 
who filled- the position should have 
met with such marked = success. 
George Henderson was given a trial 
at center-forward again, and such 
g00d use did he make of it that he 
scored no fewer than 4 goals. When 
tried before he had not impressed, 


of his opportunities. 
youth, and the irony of his remark- 
able performance was that 
achieved against Dundee, 
that introduced him ‘to first-class 


football and parted with him to the | Thomas Coward was the close 
It was also! bel leading, but Coward fina 
pledsing to the Rangers that they /|the first game after extra points. 
should have, won so handsomély with | second game was similar. 
their new back from Ireland, W./| carried off the five extra points in one, 
Belfast | hand. 
J. A. Vietor, making his first ap-.| 
severely tried, for the Dundee for-| pearance this year, also had, trouble | ing at the best of his career, while 


wards were of litite account in the in disposing of Donald McClave. 


Glasgow combination. 


of 
He was not 


McCandless,, formerly 
eCltic, making his début. 


display their forwards gave, and, for. 


| 


it was! Matches being 
the club narrow mersgins. 


; 


’ 
' 


should not have dropped a point *o 
the Queens Park. They had scoring | 
opportunities galore, but took only, 
one of them, and the “Queens” 
snatched the equalizer a couple of | 
minutes from the end of the game. 
It was a close call for the amateurs. 
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Columbia Club Players Lose All 


. & ese 
Matches in the Class B Play) ajrrea 
ge # 
Pp. 
| A. 
_ John Daly 


—Class A Tourney Goes On 


————— 
-— eo 


INTER-CLUB SQUASH TENNIS 
(Class B) 
Won Lost P. C. 
Yale Club : 0 
Crescent Athletic Club.... 
wis oe 


1.000 | H. H. Heal......« 
1.000  H. 
1.000 | J. W. Capron 


Columbia Club is 2 .333 | 


.333 


339 


Harvard Club 
Princeton Club 


Army and Navy Club.... 


as 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—The Yale. 


battle, however, three of 
won by 


Kimbel 


game, and even Juno Bell could not | Summary: 


local recruit, Bullock, for the second 


secure his customary goal. He had, 
however, scored 13 in 15 games. 


| 


The Celtics, too, had an easier win | 


at Dumbarton than was anticipated. 


} 
; 
; 


They also were at the top of their) 


form and their opponents—greatly im- 


_proved team though they have shown 
themselves to be of late—were out- | 


played before the end came. 
pluckily against | 


} 
| 
| 


For a 


time they fought 


| 


| 1c 


odds, and at half time the scores were, 


equal; but later the better football 
of the Celts asserted itself. The 
Dumbarton goalkeeper, John Miller, 
was in brilliant form, and made a 
splendid save from a penalty kick. 
Both of Edinburgh’s clubs were 


among the winners on November 6, a. 


state of affairs which had happened 


the only goal scored. Blackpool would | 


have won much more easily but for 
another fine 
the Fulham 


goal. J. Torrance, 


the visiting forwards. 


inside-rizght for Blackpool. 


| 


The 
Heart of Midlothian, at Airdrie, put 
the Airdrieonians completély out of 
the running for the championship. 


display by A. Reynolds in | Tryth to tell, it was only a forlorn 
4S hope that the Airdrie team could have | 
/usual, was a tower of strength at | 


le leading London |center-half, and F. J. Penn was the) put the Hearts’ win quite settled the 


J. matter. 
‘Heathcote played a great game at! first defeat since their opening game 


had after their three successful draws, 
This was the Airdrieonians 


of the season, away back in August, 


The Sheffield Wednesday team has/and since then they had had 10 wins 


indeed struck a bad patch just lately, ‘and four draws. 


They hardly de- 


re there was hesi-| and met with its fourth defeat in suc- 'servéd to lose to the Hearts, for they 


$ now initiative. 


! ) eves every time 
v. He and Stanley 
prove hard to im- 


nn and D. D. / played a 
on was al- Sheffield. 


te 


iclusion last year 
ne things for the 
but this term he 
n reproducing the 
x in case of 


id _ 
er 


cession, bein 
the golf Blue, | west Ham. 


m success on the 


Puddefoot 


Stoke gained 


Watkin was the hero of the game, and 
had the honor of scoring three of the 


g€ defeated at home by | had been attacking almost incessantly 
Daniel Shea and S. C.| when the Edinburgh forwards, led by 
were a constant source of W. Wilson, broke away and scored 
anxiety to the home defense, for whom | through H. I. Smillie, one of the re-. 
J. Blair put in some very stout work.’ serve 
H. W. Lane kicked splendidly at back were 
Ham, and T. W. Brelsford | Robert Mercer, were quite strong be- 
good game at inside-left for, hind, but poor in the front line. 

| the most. 
decisive victory of the day by defeating | bernians’ success against Albion Rov- 
Leeds United by four clear goals. A. E. | 


Hearts, who 
halfback, 


The 
their 


players. 


without star 


The wonderful thing about the Hi- 


ers was that they were able to score 
5 goals, a thing they very seldom do, 
and had done only once before in the 
1920-21 campaign. When the Hibern- 


| 17—15. 


T. Cooney, Yale Club, defeated W. H. | 


Thomas Coward, Yale Club, defeated W. 


A. Kimbel, Columbia Club, 18—15; 18— 


15. 

J. F. Trounstine, Yale Club, defeated 
F. M. Simonds Jr., Columbia Club, 14—18; 
15—3; 15—1]1. 
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Club champions again scored a clean 
and only once before had he scored.|5Weep in their class B team cham- | 


' 


He was playing between two fine-|Dionship match at squash tennis, this | 


going wings and he made the most time at the expense of the Columbia | 
He is a Forfar University Club. 
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They had a close. 


the seven | * 
exceedingly | - 
That between W. A. | 


of the Columbia club and/| 


The, 
‘title seven times 
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Chicagoan Chalks Up 10 in His 
Match With C. A. McCourt ,, 
—Layton Gets a Run of 9 


ND SWEEP UNITED STATES NATIONAL PROFES- | 


SIONAL THREE-CUSHION BILLIARDS 
athletics, and one in basketball. 
<<. 


‘Intercollegiate 


CHAMPIONSHIP 
Won Lost H. R. 
! 
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icone — 


I. 


H. Kieckhefer.... 


ae 


ep yiviw ts 


CC; A. MOCOUFt. cdeceses ‘ 
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Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


CHICAGO, Illinois 
since his two defeats early 


— 


continued his upward 
climb in standing by a 50-to-42 vic- 
tory over Chicago’s star entry, A. H. 
Kieckhefer, in the lone Tuesday after- 
noon match in the final stages of the 
preliminaries for the United States 
professional three-cushion billiards 
out 


Defeat toppled Kieckhefer 


a tie for second place, 


After the eleventh inning the Mil- 
waukee victor set the pace all the 
way, although Kieckhefer threatened 


to draw up abreast on several occa- 


sions. Maupome is said to be play- 
the local star, who has defended the 
in previous years, 
is not up to his former championship 
caliber. 


‘which was witnessed by the largest 


crowd of the season to date, 


lasted 


for 65 innings, and the high run for 


Joseph Walker 3d., Yale Club, defeated | 


a. oy 
Clyde Martin, 


W. Chambers, Columbia Club, 5 


15—6; 15— 


McClave, Columbia Club, 12—15; 15—5; 
+ 
Putnam, 
Lindsay 
i: We BR DOR, 
—8§. 


Columbia Club, 15—4. 


Columbia Club, 15—10; 


On account of the single court of | 


the D. K. E, Club, only three matches 
were played in their team match with 
the Princeton Club, the others being 
postponed until today. Capt. E. L. 


of Capt. Robert Piel of the Princeton 
Club, while K. N. Hawkes, a novice 
at the game, also played well against 
Harold Rowe. The summary: 

EK. lL. Ward, D. K. E. Club, defeated 
Robert Piel Jr., Princeton Cltb, 
15—11. 


Scott, Columbia Club, 15—3; 15—11. ; 
Yale Club, defeated F.. 


J. A. Vietor, Yale Club, defeated Donald | 
ning 


Bradford, Yale Club, defeated | 
1s | 


each contestant was 4. The match 
by frames: 
. E. Maupome—1 0 0 0 0 1 
2 nin @ i 2 80 2:6 
Si€ i862 0-0 2 
ee 2 i: ee 8. 2 
High run—4. 
Kieckhefer—0 ;< 
202 16 4 
t 0 ¢.6:6:-1-6 ; 
32 ¢ €2:10 3 3 
High run—., 


Referee—A. S. Mannassau. 
New high run for the tourney, a 


e = 3 
2 3 
4 ] 2 
0 — 
s 


| 10, was set up by Kieckhefer Monday 


Ward of the D. K. E. team disposed 


; 
' 


\of the tourney 


completed his 
15—7,|tories and 9 defeats. 


‘innings: 


Harold Rome, Princeton Club, .defeated | 


K. N. Hawkes, oe 
15—8, 15—11. 

W. W. Taylor, 
Jarvis Cromwell, 
15—9. 


D. Club,- 9—15, 
D>. K. EF. Club, defeated 


Princeton Club, 15—11, 


igo1s3 
-& a te ay 


night in defeating C. A. McCourt of 
Cleveland, Ohio, also a former holder 
of the title. The score was 50 to 37 
in 55 innings. The previous high run 
was 8, recorded by 
Kieckhefer and three others. This 
was McCourt’s last appearance, as he 
schedule with 2 vic- 


~_ 


» 0 0 
ae Ss 

0 1 
High 


A. H. Kieckhefer—2 
6606 ¢€62 8 2 @.3 
21° 6:31:36 2:°¢ 3 


20100 1—50. Innings—oo. 


/—10. 


five matches were played in the tour- | 
nament at the Columbia University | 


Ciub. 
pearance and showed great improve- 
ment in form, notably in a skillfu! 


Ja ould ma - | 
¥.& made nis Sret ap 'game, his fourth, was scored by J. 


On account of the team matches only | : . ; - 04002 


ao we a 
i a 

001 0 

High run—+4. 


A. McCourt—0 0 

2 @ 3.82 3°% 9:3 
oe 

Innings—959d. 


point-an-inning-or-better 


C. I 
0 
0 4 
06 0 4—37. 


Another 


'M. Layton of St. Louis, Missouri, who 


change of pace and a remarkable-cut | 


service aimed at the extreme corner 
ot the court. 


defeated C. S. Otis of New York City 
50 to 29 in 49 innings. Layton came 


‘close to duplicating Kieckhefer’s high 


In the match between R. E. Fink of | 


the Crescent Club and the lefthander, 
J. A. Richards, Richards won the first 


hun, stopping at 9. The St. Louis 
player counted 25 times in one stretch 
of nine turns. 
game. 


/Stark '21, and R. V. Scott ‘22. 
following letter men will form the. 


7g the javelin, and broad jumping. 


team. 


team are F. L. Weston 


Unchecked | 
in the | 
‘tourney, P. E. Maupome of Milwaukee, | 


| Wisconsin, 


; 


‘ 


hampionship at Strauss Auditorium, | 


of | 


; 


while Mau-. 

st. Kim-| Pome moved up one step to fourth 
° 

lly took | Place. 

The | 

Coward | 


Tuesday afternoon’s battle,’ 


, university. 


The match by 


LETTERS AND ELECT 
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Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

MADISON. Wisconsin-—G. M. Sundt 

2 will captain next year’s footbail 


soe 


team at the University of Wisconsir | 
Sundt, one of the greatest fullbacks | 


in the west, has won three “W's” in 
football, one in track and _ field 
He 
has made a splendid record in the 
Conference Athletic 
Association, putting the shot. hurling 
He 


played guard on last year’s basketball 
Letters have been awarded to 19 
“Ww” who 
next year's 
‘21, captain 
A. c. 


awarded the 
lost to 


Players 
will be 


of this year’s’ eleven; 


nucleus for the 1921 squad: 

H. C. Barnes '21, J. L. Brader °25, 
Eggerbrecht ‘21, W. A. Barr ‘<1. 
Bunge °21, W. K. Colling °22, A. C. 
2° E. H. Gibson °23. S. H. Holmes ‘2s. 
G. E. Nelson °22, C. M. Sundt Gy a 
Tebbell ‘23, R. Williams ic 
Woods ‘23. 


NEW COACH FOR 
OREGON SQUAD 
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G. M. Bohler, Former State Col-. 


Samuel Reszewski, the Polish 


lege of Washington Star, Is to 
Coach Basketball at Eugene 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 
EUGENE, Oregon—G. M. Bohler. 
former three-year basketball letter 
man at the State College of Washing- 
ton, to coach the University of 
Oregon quintet during the 1920-21 sea- 
son, according to an 
made by the athletic council of the 
Bohler succeeds Charles 
Huntington, former Oregon athletic 
Star and present baseball and football 
mentor, who handled the basketball 
squad last season. 
Bohler graduated 


IS 


from the State 


College of Washington in 1914, after. 
four successful years 
‘football, and baseball. 


Oregon aS an instructor in gymnasium . 
the deal. 


in basketball, 
Before going *o 


this fall, he was connected with 
various forms of athletics in the east, 
and goes to Oregon with a highly 
praised record as a basketball mentor. 

Following the completion of the in- 
terclass championship of the univer- 
sity, won by the sophomores, and the 
interfraternity basketball series, now 
under way, Coach Bohler will start 
the varsity candidates out for their 
regular work. Last season, when 
basketball was coached by Huntington, 


‘the fall practice was delayed until after 


» the Christmas recess because Hunt- 


ington’s time was entirely taken up 
'with his preparations for the Harvard 


football 


game January 1. With the 


early start this year, Oregon’s basket- 


He leaves a record of six wins | 


ball standing for the season is ex- 
pected to show a material increase 


over that of last year. 


The Coast and Northwest Conference 
schedules for the coming season are 
not prepared as yet. 


Outside 
_» | University of Pennsylvania. and the 
'Davey ’'21, Harry Margoles ‘21. H.’B.. : . 

The) 


A. | 


Elliott | 


announcement | 


These schedules | 


KIECKHEFER SETS WISCONSINMENGET COLUMBIA HAS 
A NEW HIGH RUN. 


VETERANS BACK 


Blue and White Will Turn Out 
Strong Chess Team to Defend 
Its Intercollegiate Title 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern .News Office 
NEW YORK, New York—The chess 
team of Columbia University, winners 
last year in the Intercollegiate Chess 
League composed of Harvard, Yale. 
Princeton and Columbia Universities 
is busily engaged in making prepara- 
tions for the 1921 season. After the 


intercollegiate tournament, scheduled 
>| players on this year’s football team. | S ‘ 


for the Manhattan Chess Club. New 
York, during the holiday recess, sev- 
era] team matches with other colleges 
the league, including § the 


College of the City of New York. are 
in process of arrangement, and an 
eight-man team will be entered fo: 
the Metropolitan Chess championship, 
scheduled to begin early in Februarv. 

O. N. Jacoby Jr. manager of 
the team, the son of Professor Jacoby, 
of the department of mathematies. has 
selected from the abundant materia! 
available a number of players promi- 
nent in chess circles of the metropolis. 
The list is header by M. A. Schapiro ‘22 
of the Manhattan Chess Club, indivi- 
dualintercollegiate champion last year, 
who has been selected by the Manhat- 
tan as its representative to challenge 
chess 
wonder, now in this city. Other prob- 
abilities on the four-man team in- 


‘oO. 
oe 


|Clude Orrin Frink, Jr. ‘22. C. ‘BR. Isaac- 


son ‘21, who made a sensation by his 
skillful playing in last year’s contests, 
iF. C. Worden ’21, O. N. Jacoby Jr} 
‘22, and Philip Wolfson ‘22. of last 
years’'s team. Additional candidates 
include A. M. Lockett ’22, W. R. 
Thompson ‘23, Michael Gottlieb °22. 
and Leo Schwarz ’21. 


on. - 


WHITE SOX GET HARD HITTER 
CHICAGO, Illinois — The Chicago 
Americans have purchased Karl Shee- 
ley, first baseman with the Salt Lake 
City Club, who led the Pacific Coast 
League in batting last season with 
an average of Sheeley made 
home runs-—and 55 doubles. In addi 
tion to a cash consideration, Byrd 
'Lynn, a catcher, and :Pheodore Jour- 
dan, a first baseman, were given in 


“o-* 
etD te. 
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WEST POINT CHOOSES GREENE 

WEST POINT, New York—Cadet F. 
M. Greene ’22 of Poughkeepsie, New 
York, has been appointed captain of 
the football team at the United States 
Military Academy for next year. 
Greene, who has just finished his sec- 
ond season at center for the Army 
eleven, played throughout the entire 
‘game against Annapolis. 


~~ ee ee - oe 


| . 
PICKERING RESIGNS AT PENN 

| PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania-- 
/_Maj. M. J. Pickering tendered bis 
resignation as graduate manager of 
athletics at the University of Pennsyl- 
|Vania at a meeting of the athletic 
council. Major Pickering has been as- 
sociated with the institution for a 


number of ye 


—— a — — 


are drawn up at the fall meetings of | 
the athletic conference, and the 1920. 
sehedule is expected to be prepared | 


some time in December. 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


N CHICAGO. 


Two Days From New York 


Here rou are free from the snow. ice and 
chill winds of the North and in a anuaint. 
old-world setting of unsurpassed loveliness 
you may lazily rest or play your favorite 


game when Fink ehifted his first serv- | | 
ice into the righthand court, confusing | 2nd five losses. The match by frames: | 
Richards and throwing him out of po- | J. M. Layton—2 0100000 0 0 0 1) 
ion. The summary: 14 @09 0206006067 006012 63-9 3°43 2 8 


oe , og 3 @'6@ 06 £18 612.1 6.0 Sf 1-5e 
‘ : : he 4 FALL SCRATCH TOURNAMENT be al , ; q 
would have some of the goals to his vou p= ara | innings—49. High run—9. 


! , . 
a. | | : « »no200 0 » 9 torium here, where the United States | 
credit. He scored a couple, the first; jay Gould, Columbia Club. defeated J Cc. S. Otis—000020030000¢ 


sports of golf, tennis, riding, driving, motor 
boating. sailing and bathing, or dance at the 
gay parties at the marfy modern Hotels. 


No Passports Required for Bermuda. 
Special December Sailings 
Open in December 


Two sailings weekly during Jan.. Feb., 
Mar. and April. via Swift. De Luxe 
Twin-Screw Steamers. 


S. S. “FORT VICTORIA” 
14.000 Displacement 
York 

is. = 


ely to get his 
2 on the light 
ve good indeed 
their scrum well 
the loose. G. S. 
tional, is leading 
and such Blues as 
, Cove-Smith, and 
aying at the top 
maining Blue, 
has put.on a lot 
w over 15 stones. 
ay, but he has lost 
is some doubt if 
again. However, 
good forwards to 


m is back in his 
h H. K. P. Smith 
, the seniors, are 
ere is T. H. Morel, 
10 is playing the : 
h success that he 
every match. 


from its Western News Office 
CHICAGO, Illinois--Edouard Hore-' 
'mans, kalk-line billiards champion of. 
Belgium, is to play at Strauss Audi- 


goals himself. 
ee ians were excelling themselves in the | 
marksmanship’ direction, it might | 


TOURING CRICKET ‘have been taken for granted that, . 
CLUB IS WINNER ‘David Anderson, their center-forward, | *" 


- " 


Prominent Hotels 


re ee eee 


Marylebone Defeats Quetnsland | 
by an Innings and 41 Runs—. 
Cecil Parkin Bowls Excellently 


ee 


Tons 
Suiling from New 
Dec. 8, 18, Jan. 8&8, 2. 


S. S. “FORT HAMILTON” 


11.00 Tons Displacement 
Sailing from New York 
on +> Rate Se 


->* 
mt. 


19, 2% 


FURNESS 

$4 Whitehall St., New York 
FURNESS. WITHY & CO.. Ltd. 

10 State St., Boston, Mass. 
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McGUIRE TO LEAD | 
NEXT CHICAGO ELEVEN: 


ee 


WINTER CRUISE 
TO 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


CHICAGO, Illinois—C. E. McGuire 


College 
Lafayette College 
|} Rutmers College...) os ccccccccccescces. 


not been a scorer before, had also two.| Clyde Martin, Yale Club, defeated JN.) 1) ge” qaigh run—). | ; : , : 

After a shaky start, the Hibernians | Worcester, Columbia Club, 15—3; 15—9. Bee etait 7 haute during the second week of December. 

aie wuserion ‘Crea the time they | _.D- S. Baker, Yale. Club. wr “sear anata Ram IEE 9.5 0 CE SS | This announcement was made Tues- 

opened the scoring. Since their nota- | K. 7. © yt ads anergy Ie tptie Rittti de- | i 3 I N | ke Me x mag t hoon aaa 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor | ble win over Celtic, the Albion Rovers | feated J. A, Richards, Harvard Club, 11 | LAFAYE E WI S | — re "HH he a will “8 ae 

from its Australasian News Office have lost 9 goals in.two games. It is |—15; 15—3; 15—4. | CROSS COUNTRY be P seat as me i pee pony oe eo 

BRISBANE, Queensland (Tuesday) | CUTious how such things happen. The) 1, 2 ssiccei Primeten Club, defeated | satin So: pet ue Mielec: 

—The Marylebone Cri¢ket Club| Rovers are a team fit to rise to the | ash Weber Svinetten Clues ic-5. 16 | ce eT ee) Ee de noes | 
gained their third: victory of the Aus-| highest heights, but are just as likely | —j1. Easily Takes the Middle States) ¢y rg apreR NEW QUARTERS 
tralian tour today, when they defeated t© Plumb the depths. For half an) | th Sek ee WORTH. 1 is ald 

Queensland here by an innings and 41| hOUT Or so against the Hibernians o£ College Title Wit Lehigh a FORT W ORTH, Texas — Manager 

runs. Queensland made 186 in the, they appeared to have the points well) —" University in Second Place Tristram Speaker has announced that) 

first innings, to which Marylebone ‘" their keeping. This success, com- | y — he is looking for a new training spot | 

Cricket Club replied with 419, thus|i2& after three successive defeats, it i Be Ne ee ee 

setting home side 233 to get to avert | must have been very welcome to the CHAMPIONSHIP STANDING : Baseball Club for the spring. He pre- 

dinburgh Irishmen. Points! fers Texas or Florida, he declared. 

19 | and expects to close a deal before go- | 

oY (ing to Chicago in December to attend | 


an innings defeat. Thank: > to| © 
8 a vazesly to | Falkirk, Aberdeen and Kilmarnock 
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Woolley, and despite the efforts of 
S. W. Ayres and J. A. O’Connor, who 
scored 41 and 67, respectively, 
Queensland side failed to accomplis 
this task and were dismissed for 192. 

In the first Australian 


‘attempt today. 
the Marylebone Cricket Club side were 


scores of 162 by Rhodes and an at- esting one. 


tractive innings of 84 by J. W. H.. 
Douglas, the English captain. 
Parkins’ bowling was A-1 in.the sec- 
ond innings, though frequent changes 
made by Douglas militated against 
good figures. Altogether Parkin took 
seven wickets, while Woolley captured 
four. r 


oo 


EVERS TAKES CONTROL 


CHICAGO, Illinois — J. J. Evers, 
newly appointed manager of the Chi- 
cago Nationals, has assumed active 
command of the club on his arrival 
from Cuba. He will remain here sev- 


to strengthen the club. 


com ne ee et re ee ee 


FRISCH SIGNS UP 
NEW YORK, New York—Frank 
Frisch, star third baseman of the New 


York National League Baseball Club, 
He will 


be shifted to second base next season 


+ John Foley, if Rapp, the infielder purchased by the 


Giants from St.-Paul of the American 


| Association, makes good at third base. 


7 


the bowling of Cecil Parkin and F. EF. 


the. 
, | tions, a feature of the day’s play was 


innings | 
Moore made the top score of 85 be-| 
fore being caught by E. H. Hendren | 
off Wilfred Rhodes’ bowling, but Par- | 


kin bowled him for 20 at his second Were it not for the Rangers and Cel- 
Outstanding feats on | tic, the competition for the league 


eral days to discuss pending deals| 


were all defeated on their home 
|grounds by the narrowest of margins, 
and, indeed, with one or two excep- 


_the closeness of the results. It was 
noteworthy that only four teams out 
of a possible 11—the Rangers, Hi- 
bernians, St. Mirren and Clyde—ob- 
tained victories on their own pitches. 


| 


‘championship would be a most inter- 


'22, star tackle, has been elected cap- 
tain of the University of Chicago foot- 
ball team for 1921. Major letters for | 
football work during the season just 
closed were awarded to 21 men, by far 
the largest number given out in recent 
years by A. A. Stagg, athletic director. 
Eleven of this number have received 
letters in past seasons. 

Seven seniors who were honored are 
Capt. C. T. Jackson, tackle; H.-. Ls» 
Hanisch, fullback; J. C. Reber, center; 


But the present state of! 4 Mw. Baird, center; P. D. Hinkle, end; 


affairs is an old story, and apparently | R. F. Barker, tackle: and B. E. Hutch- 


‘an everlasting one. It is for the 
other clubs to exert themselves and 
see that the annual fight for the flag 
is made a more open one. 
faring badly this season, and their 
followers are hoping that, with the 
‘arrival of their new center-forward 
‘from Belfast, J. Gowdy, the Irish in- 
ternational, there will be a turn in 
the tide. The results of their last 
nine games have been one win, three 
draws and five defeats. 

Hamilton Academicals are their 
latest victors—a surprise result—and 
Third Lanark and Partick Thietle 
were the others who gained wins 
away from home. Third Lanark’s 
suecess at Aberdeen was one of the 
best performances of the day, and it 
was even better than the one-goal 
victory made it out to be. Partick 
Thistle did well to gain both points at 
Kilmarnock in a game which, for 


most of the time. looked like ending 


in adraw. St. Mirren fully deserved 
their win over Raith Rovers, and on 
‘the run of play Greenock Morton 


halfback; W. D. P. Henry, guard; E. F. 
Falkirk are 


inson, fullback. Nine juniors are 
Captain-elect McGuire; H. O. Crisler. 


Rouse, halfback; R. M. Cole and L. 
W. Tatge, quarterbacks; Robert Hal-. 
laday, end; E. H. Palmer, fullback: 
and J. P. Neff, halfback. The five 
sophomores who won letters are O. E. 
Strohmeiner, end; H. W. Lewis, guard; | 


| urday with 19 points. 


individual 
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BETHLEHEM, Pennsylvania -— La- 


fayette College easily won the Middle, 
‘States Intercollegiate Athletic Asso- | 
ciation cross-country race here Sat- Louis Nationals will train at Orange, | 
Rutgers College’ Texas, next season. Exhibition games| 
will be arranged with the Philadel-| 
phia Americans, 


finished second with 59 points. 

Not only did Lafayette win the team 
championship, but Robert Crawford, 
captain of the Lafayette team, won the 
championship and at the 
same time established a new record of 
30m. 40s. for the course, which is 5% 


miles in length. The previous record 
was 32m. 
Lehigh University. 
‘times of the first 25 finishers follow: 


25s., made by Fancher of 
The order and 


Runner and College 


Crawford, Lafayette 
| Booth, Delaware 

| Montgomery, 
| McFall, 


Lafayette 
Lafayette 
Heister, Lafayette 


C. M. Redmon, guard; R. A. Timme, Tracey, Lafayette 


fullback; and G. H. Hartong, center. 


ILLINOIS ELECTS. WALOUIST 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


URBANA, Illinois—L. W. Walquist | Waller. Munlenbers 


'22 was elected captain of the 1921 


| Douglas, Rutgers ...... oe 


| Clickner, Rutgers 
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at ‘the annual banquet given by the | Sauning, Rutgers ................. 33 
local Rotary Club. Walquist has been pe ee oe oar a eee 3% 
the mainstay of the Illinois backfield | Bittner, Muhlenberg .............. 


for two years and is considered one. 
of the most brilliant open-field run- 
ners of the west. 


| Fancher, Lehigh 

| Esterson, Lehigh : 
ge ee ee 3 
He is also One| pumphrey, Lehigh ...... Feeusetébees : 


of the leading forward passers of | Gerlach, Lehigh 


the western conference. 


He plays 
left. halfback. 


| Vanbillard, Lehigh 
| CRMWOT, BRUCMOED feces csescccesecee 8 


_ the American League meeting. 


CARDINALS PICK TEXAS 
ST. LOUIS, Missouri The St. 
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COLLAR 


A COLLAR THATS RIGHT 
FOR THE KNOT THAT'S 
TIED TIGHT 3¢ ™% 3% 
Cluett. Peabody & Co. Inc. 4Troy. N.Y. 
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EGYF I 


AND MEDITERRANEAN 


S.S. CARONIA 


January 15th to March 4 
New York — Madeira, Gibraltar, 
Algiers, Monaco, Naples, Alexandria, 

Phaleron Bay. Naples, Palermo, 
Gibraltar—New York. 
$1450 and upwards, including shore 
excursions, hotel expenses, etc.; six 
davs in Egypt and option of return 
via North Atlantic. 


CUNARD LINE 


126 State Street. Boston 


; 


cee a a 


Telephone Fort Hill 4000 
HOL 
| 


LINE 


NEW YORK to ROTTERDAM 
‘Plymouth and Boulogne-Sur-Mer 


| Ryndam Dec. 1, Jan. 
| Rotterdam 


New Amsterdam Dec. 28, Feb. 


| General Passenger Office, 89 State St.. Bostoa 


NAMBUCO BAMA 
RIO DE JANEIRO. SANTOS. 
MONTEVIDEO & BUENOS AYRES 


LAMPORT«HOLT LINE 


‘Frequent sailings from 


| und luxurious appointed @ssenger steawers. 


| Apply Company's office, 42 N 
or Raymond & W bitcomb, iT teak: sh 
Place. w. H. Eaves. 8. S$ & ¢ 
| Tourist Agency, 10 Con. 
| gress St.. Boston. me MERI i 
| - o£ BY k ze ' 


LAND-AMERICA 


Dec. 11, Jan. 22 
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Me at its busiest. 
8 raised upon the 
on November 
has presented 
Jewels of the 
of Hoffmann,” 
Rusticana” and 
ese are old friends, 
| » be sure—like “The 
inn”—friends which 
g for a season or two. 
Pues ably is guiding 
Chicago Opera 
that what the 
the good old tuneful 
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osition as “Il Zrova-| 


@ bacarolle from 
ous version of 

ate is considerably 
irawing people to the 
ar the creations of 
' writers, who put 

| harmonies and 
made their first 
older workg. 


» Jewels of the Ma- 
2 time and sang it 
3 ell. Riccardo Mar- 


y had been identified | 
lit n Opera Company, 
ance with the Chicago. 


‘he Tales of Hoff-. 
his work the ex- 

the histrionic experi- 
sed him to be valued | 
oe New York. “In /| 
iber 20 Joseph Hislop 
. from Covent Garden 
bilities in the part of 


e newcomer disclosed | 
le quality and some. 


the necessities of 
mn Later efforts | 
that Mr. Hislop. 
asset in Mr. John- 


1 4 “Cavalleria Rusti- | 


20—this was a 


For-| 
o had been heard be-| 
rks, sang the part of | 


very few, it may be affirmed, and, in 


spite of the careful attention Mr. Ober- 
hoffer paid to every trifling detail in 
his reading, it will not find a particu- 
larly warm welcome another time. 


way he wil! take and this results in 


considerable unevenness in the devel- | 


| Workers to Purchase Homes|! 


There are, of course, Many sugges- 
tions of the new pathway that he was ; 


Opment of his thematic material. 


to blaze for himself; now and again 
there occurred an opulence of color 
anda brilliance of exposition that in- 
dicated a new spirit in symphonic 
writing; but these were not sustained 
in anything comparable to the degree 
found in his later works and there! 


Was a corrésponding decline of inter- | 
Far more! 


interesting from many points of view, 
was a program overture for orchestra | 


est amongst the auditors. 


by Lee Sowerby, a brief, scintillating 
composition that does not quite carry 
out the promise of the opening state- 
ment, but at the same time holds con- 
siderable hope for the future of this 
young writer. He has a comprehen- 
sive knowledge of orchestral combina- 
tions, and in this piece, that is based 
“upon a poem by Bliss Carman, there is 
fine vigor of expression and a splen- 
did sweep of movement. -— 

A soloist new to Minneapolis audi- 
ences, Raoul Vidas, violinist, made a 
striking impression by hie perform- 
ance of the Saint-Saéns concerto in 
'B minor. For so young a player he 
‘has very few immaturities and these 
‘are not of a character to mar the 
splendid promise indicated by his in- 
terpretation of this work. His tone is 
virile and carries well. Occasionally 
‘there was a slight failure to grasp the 
uttermost depths of feeling in the 
slow movement, but his technic was 
beyond reproach; and in one of his 
encores, the Riess “Perpetuam Mo- 
bile,’ he gave an exhibition of spic- 
ecato bowing surpassing anything of 
like character heard here for many 
a long day. 

Hulda Lashanska appeared in St. 
Paul under the auspices of the Schu- 
bert Club of that city and deserves 
the enthusiastic encomiums of every 
music lover for the admirable man- 
ner with which she presented a pro- 
‘gram of songs and arias. She is one} 
of the most satisfactory interpreters 
of songs that has been heard in this 
vicinity, with a voice of fine quality 
and a distinct individuality that added | 
| materially to the pleasure of hearing | 


her sing. 


HOME OWNERSHIP 


DECLARED NEED 


It | 
is Tschaikowsky at his most youthful | 
period. He is not sure always of the | Solution of Industrial Problems 


Seen in the Encouragement of |. 


and Develop More Gardens. 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
BOSTON, Massachusetts—That one | 
of the ways to industrial harmony and) 


,lower living costs lies through 


in- 


|Creasing the number of homes owned | 


by workers in industry and encourag- | 
ing the development of home gardens 
iis the conclusion reached in the report 
of a committee on this phase of in- 


dustrial life to the Associated Indus- fe 


tries of Massachusetts. The report as- | 
serts that employers are in the habit’ 
of ignoring the importance of this fac- 
tor among those making for success 
in Manufacturing, and declares that’ 


ture are to be one of the major ele- 
ments.” 


have been agriculturists in their own 
countries, as had their forbears for 
generations before them,” 
Preston Clark of North Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, in submitting the re- 
port. “They love the soil and know 
how to work it. And in any large 
way, we employers have done but lit- 
tle to make it possible for them to do 
this. 
have been too often crowded, not too 
attractive, and with little or no gar- 
den space. In the main they 
been rented and not owned.” 
The report points out that war gar- 
dens demonstrated the ability of the 


hich is natural and sound 
| being that upon which the growth of | 


food well, 
jority of workers express a desire to 


dens. The decline in the percentage 
of citizens owning homes, from 
unanimity of 300 years ago to the 
present day, is deplored with the as- 
sertion, that “it gives us one picture 
of how far we have unconsciously de- 
parted from a condition of 
, aS well as 


our has largely 


S 


country been very 


The actual money value of the food | 
erown, 
‘great, but the satisfaction derived from | 


the report. says, may not be 


“industrial homes and gardens in fu- | 


“The great bulk of immigrants to 
the Pnited States in the past 50 years 


said B.. 


The houses which we have built °° 


have | 


people in urban districts to produce | 
and asserts that the ma-| 


own homes and to operate small gar-_ 


the | 


society | 
; Ave.. 
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we) 
THE. COMMONW EALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 
In Department of Public Utilities. 
Boston, November 18, 1920. 

On the petition of the Bosten Consolidated 
Gas Company to raise the standard price of za‘ 
per thousand cubic feet, 
the provisions of section 9 of chapter 422 of the 
Acts of the year 1906, the Commission- of the 
Department of Public Utilities will ‘give a 
public hearing to all parties interested at its 
|hearing-room, 166 State House, Boston, on 
| Wednesday, the eighth day of December next. 
at ten-thirty o'clock in the forenoon. 

And the petitioner is required to give notice 
of said hearing by a he a a copy hereof upon 
| the Mayor of the City of Boston and 
respective chairman. of the Selectmen of the 


towns of Brookline and Milton fourteen days at | 


said hearing, and br 
‘“Roaton Post,’ the 

‘*Boston Globe."” the 
the “Christian Science 
Monitor,”’ the “Boston Traveler.’’ the ‘Boston 
Finan tat News.”’ the “Boston Transcript’’ and 
‘‘Boston Evening Record,” in each of sa id 

papers twice each week for two successive 
weeks prior to the time of said hearing, and 


| least prior to the time of 
publication hereof in the 
‘Boston MIHlerald,’ the 
‘Boston , American,’ 


to make return of service and publication at 


the time of hearing. 
By order of the Commission, 
ANDREW A. HIGHL bheSecretary, “ 
; ~~ P Y 
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UP- TO. DATE ws NG ALOW, walking distance 
For particulars, ee 
Berkeley, 


eee en A 


'to State University. 
| STANGOHR, 1822 Cariton ee. 
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SITUATIONS W ‘AN TED—MEN 


MAJOR (Reserve of Officers), extremely ener. 
getic, just retired from regular army, desires 
situation as private secretary, companion or any 
position of responsibility in any- country, es. 
perienced traveller, good business capacity, an 
correspondent; good war service with British 
foreign decorations. Apply C OLONEL 
MOORES, The Christian Science Monitor, Am- 
| herley House, Norfolk St.. Strand, london, 


| “SALESMAN with number of years experien e 
with’ bigh grade concerns seeks interview with 
'g like concern looking toward position as 
salesman * as salesmanager, New York City 
preferred. W-39, The Christian Science Monitor, 
Boston. 
“COLLEGE MAN 
end h. «. cubjects under parents’ 
| H-87. J Christian _ Science Monitor, 


and 


“will tutor “in ~ Florida, ~ grade 
supervision, 


Pee 


SITUATIONS WAN TED—WOMEN _ 


i“ WANTED- —A “position as housekeeper. 
‘companion to adults or children by refined, in- 
telligent woman; will go anywhere. Mrs. 
Hungerford, 2525 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 


~ posr rION ‘as secretary woman | 
with wide experience in MRS. 
2, ae % BECKWITH, Lfotel Oxford, 


ee — 
rm + ae + 


or 


— busine ss 
management. 
B saree. 
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“WANTED 


POPOL ALA le OOOO PPE 


FURNISHED or unfurnished office wanted. 
East or West side. KRUKZIENER, 1630 First 


New York (* ey. ‘- 
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ARKANSAS __ 


LITTLE ROCK 
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ILLINOIS 

__VHICAGO 
Fur Buying 
Advantages 


their selections now 
from our complete display of Coats, 
Wraps and Coatees, by making a partial 
payment, may arrange for future de- 
livery. Such customers are given a 
guarantee covering all price 
finctuations. 


3038 
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502 North American 
Cor. State and Monroe 


Chicago 


in accordance with | 


Thote who make 


pussible 


Furs Remodeled 


Tel. Central 


the | 


Building. 
Sts. 


Shop: 
Be Wee 


BLOUSES, NEGLIGEES, 
LINGERIE 


lel. Edgewater 4611 
4 


4425 BROADWAY m § 
Tel. Ravenswood <1 


4606 SHE RIDAN ROAD— 


es 


Sletten eee 


M. M. Crippen Phone Majestic 8920 ® D. $s. Riley 
PATRICIA SHOP 


Ladies Ready-to-Wear 


1514 Stevens Bldg., 17 N, State ‘&t., ‘Chicage 
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MILLINERY 
ATWOOD & WALKER 


4421 Broadway Tel. Sunnyside 27 


he Swiss Shop 


MILLINERY—STY LE 
THE BIRCHWOOD HAT SHOP 
1531 Jarvis Ave. 


Opposite Bire chwood Station 


Kh. AY. -ESS 
MILLINERY—BLOUSES 
and Silk Underwear 


Ave. mo nticello w4u4 


1 $336 1 awrence 


_E RSKINE DOUG L AS. Prop. ‘Tel. 


(Kenwood Jewelry 
1357 EAST FORTY. SEVENTH St.. 


a 


Oakland 365 


_ a ee 


Argyle Jew elry Store 


Argy le 


PETTIBONE & CO. 


SO. LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 
Printers, Stationers, Binders 
Lithographers, Steel Die, and Copper 
Plate Engravers 
An up-to-date plant to meet your wants in all 
lines of stationery for home and office. 


forms for churches and Sunday schools. 
leaf outfits, pocket size. Blank books 
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CHICAGO 
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KOLBE BROS. 


Hizch Grade Groceries and Meats 
4 — Chicago 
236-2256 Wellington 
GROCERIES AND MEATS 
Suehlsen’s Market House 
S711 N. HALSTED Tel, TL. V. 1095, CHICAGO 
THEODOR KRU EGER 
HARDWARECOMPANY 


Hardware, ‘Tools 


Ifousehold 
Supplies 


Phones IL. V. 


Kitchen Outfitters, 
Specialties, Paint«<, Janitors’ 
45453 Broadway (*‘Uptown'’) 
778 Milwaukee Aveaue 
Phones rdgewater 1240 
i 
WARE 
putters, 
lurnaces 
i Chicago 


Fine (‘utlery, 


Menroe 313 


Prop. FE DG EW ATE R HARD- 


GCISINER. 
SLIOP. hoofs, 


AND TIN 
ames Stacks. 
boxes, etc. 

2 ge water 8416. 
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Broadway. 
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Wemer Boot Shop — 


| 3171 71 South Grand Avenue 


DECATUR 


Decatur Coal Co. 


Original Hand-Mined Coal 


110 N. BROADWAY Phone 8&9 


EAST ST. sO ee 
OLE LI A 
FOR DRY GOODS 


_MOLINE ~ 
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FAMOUS FOR COATS AND SUITS 
1520 FIFTH AVENUE 
MOL INE; ILL. 


Women's Apparel 
Millinery 


Draperies, Rugs, ete. 


p Irv Goods | 


2206 


CHICAGO 


skylights, | 
Nepairs on gas stoves, | 
M2 


| 98 Van Flonten Street 


Men’s Wear 


» Ravenswood 2699 Tlouse ke urnishing’s 


nee — ame - 


OAK PARK 
“Pepnen, 


SP LOLOL LP 


oe 


1054 Lake St. Tel. O. P. 


_ Railroad 


142 
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_ MISSOURI 
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LAUNDRY Co. 


LINDELL 1740 DELMAR ts07 


QUALITY DRY CLEANING 


LOTHES 
LOUIS 
HUOZ Delmar Bl. 


s tieeantaetlinaenieed (ee 


ST 
_Arsenal | St., 
“The Tiffany ef Cleansers” 


gSt. Louis CleaningCo. 


h Delicate work our specialty 


4477 OLIVE ST. 
Forest 4900) : De 1. 


v1LOU 


aaa retreat ate 


The ELGIN CREA MERY 


operates one of the most sanitary s«tores in Kt 
Louls. We carry high grade cheese, butter, 
spices, canned goods and delicacies. 

4245 Manchester Are Grand 2904-W. 
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NEW JERSEY 


_PATERSON 


PAP APA * 


—Say It With Flowers— 
VESCELIUS 
Floral Artist Gold Fish and er 


89 Broadway Paterson. N, 


— ~_ 


Paterson Linen Shop 


‘ Van Houten St. Paterson, N, |! N. Ja 


' Mike Rose Millinery 


A.C. HOVER 


Jeweler 
Paterson, 


lie Market Street 


Jas. Wilson & Son, Inc. 
COAT, 


and Slater St, 


N. w& 


Are. Paterson. 
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NEW YORK 
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‘m ice given in the} 
jitiger Gannon, who. 
| ly respected as 


ENF ORCING LIQUOR | 
of oratorio and the- LAWS IN’ ONTARIO 
“concert stage, made | : ) 


‘ance ~ a highly con-| Exposure of oe on the 
by singing the music 
ee Border Is Rousing Province 


$ is not a part of the 
_ but-it was enough’ tg Need of More Action 
Gannon will more 


ineasement by the 


JOE M. KE MPNE R 


Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, Silverware 
°12-214 Boyle Bldg. Phone Main 4612 


cs Maloney &Co. 
ILLINOIS STATIONERS. PRINTERS 


ENGRAVERS 
CHICAGO 


office supplies. 


the production of food and ownership | 
Remember the 


of the home and garden is consider- 
lable. The shorter day of labor is de-|- 
Clared to have come to stay and with 
it there will be extra time that can 
be put to use about the home, pro-. 
viding the worker in industry an. 
outlet for the creative impulse that | 
the average work does not afford. Con- | ~~ 
tact with the soil, the report continues, | 
makes men constructive, because they 
see how much work it takes to pro- 
duce, and how easy it is to destrov’ 


address--18 SO, LA SALLE ST. ‘ 


ROCK ISLAND 
WIDDEL 


HT. 
EATS and CANNED GOODS 
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ord, author 
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Same platform. 


she was the 


t a dear 


to Mr. Kermit 

“The Happy 
has his father’s 
| gusto. Mr. F.. 
or of “Flappers 
all that fancy, 


tories of the war. The reason of the 
success of these volumes is that the, 
authors have no false shame and are 
unafraid. To a true democrat it ie 
heartening to find people in high 
places 
which most of them are, and occa- 
sionally to see the effect of the inser- 
tion of a pin in an inflated balloon. 


CORRESPONDENT wishes to 

know if I really read Masefield’s 
“Right Royal” to the steeds exposed 
for hire on Atlantic City Sands. No, 
sir!’ At the last moment, at the mo- 
ment of mounting, Belinda discovered 
that her habit was not “le dernier cri.” 
I reined in my steed, not easily, when 
the animal had advanced a few yards, 


and said over my shoulder to Belinda: 


“For leaving me thus in the lurch 
I shall give you, as a holiday present, 
a copy of “Who's Who Among the 
Clergy.” 
T is curious that America’s greatest 
poet, Whitman, and her greatest 


artist, Whistler, should have been ex- 


cluded from the Hall of Fame. 
«Was Straight Statements 
added the following: 
“Yet Mr. Chesterton, in 
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fm manner is IN-| these defects, does not fall a prey to 
ictive: he won all|them: he writes as well as ever he 
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quite gotten used | geems to be 
>» a platform. 


did, and as ill. And the reason, we 


r of “The Book of| think, is that in all his writing he is 


really talking and keeps the spon- 
taneity and the hastiness of the good 
talker. His prose has no texture; 
between the good things it is just 
like casual, slipshod talk. There 
the clash of mind with 
mind. and the resulting sparks; and 
no one else can produce this effect 
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George Bernard | 


n had fallen. | 
is.” replied I, 
amused and in- 
‘ee hours.” 


Mr. Chesterton.does it. 
and it is vain to expect a different 


one from him.” 


lay at all,” said *- 
iw 
coat, are writing not essays, not on 


But @rt, not on philosophy: they are writ- | 


the very process of his thought—as 
It is his art, 


(From The London Times on G. K. 


Chesterton's book or essays, “The Uses 
of Adversity.’’) 
MONG the New Books that I would | 


like to read, are: 


“Memories.” By Lord Redesdale. 


Because these ambling Memoirs in | 


‘and because of all reading I find Mem- 
oirs the pleasantest. 


“Making Advertisements.” By Roy 
Durnstine. 

Because my young literary friends, 

ho are able to afford a new $100 over- 


treated as ordinary people, 


'tory would pass unchallenged 
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The Autobiography of Margot Asquith. 


° 58. 


London: Thornton Butterworth. 
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Mrs. Asquith’s autobiography has 
made a tremendous stir in England; 


or rather, to speak more truthfully, a! every wall and knew every turret of , know in the 
her castle home. 
narrow ledges of the slates in rubber 
shoes at terrific heights ... self willed, | 
excessively passionate, disconcertingly 


tremendous stir has been made in 
England 4 propos of Mrs. Asquith’s 
autobiography. For there is little in 


the cause to justify the effect; the’ 


been seen crouching under 


not so much the confidence as the tell- 


‘a dyke in the rain, beside a tramp, or tale fragments that have droped un- 
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‘way 


to school.” “We were wild. 


walking with a shepherd boy on’ his | noticed in the less deliberate and self- 


conscious pages. In this case he may 


‘children. and, left to ourselves had well come to the same conclusion as 
the shrewd Austrian who told Mrs. As-. 
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the time of our , . 
scrambled up every tree, walked on quith in Paris, “I don't believe you 


lives.” She had) 


“Tl ran along the. 


subject of a first class sensation turns truthful, bold as well as fearless dnd 
out, after all, to be a not very unusual | always against convention. I was, no) 


book; 
themselves in speculating as to the 


real reasons which prompted the au-| except my sisters.” 
thor to consent to publication might | the 


in pointing to the more obvious mo- | “French woman 
The lively mind’ was disturbed by 


tives of publisher and press. 
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“TI knew no girls and had no friends | 
For a brief space 
“hypher-refined seminary” for 
and 
the | 


of ill-temper 


book, we are told, was first available |irruption of this child of the moors. | 


at midday and was 6old out by 3 | In six delicious pages the preliminary ¢orward 


o'clock. It had scarcely seen the light |SKirmish and the final pitched battle 


before it was torn to shreds by a pack! With convention and authority are. 
of crities, who quoted for the most | described and then the victor leaves 


part from the serial edition. 
have 
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the vanquished in possession of the. 


There are, beyond all question, two | field, and goes to Dresden to finish 


There are, in the first 
The scene in the 


the book itself. 
place, inaccuracies. 


,|Cabinet room on the night when war 


legitimate and serious criticisms to be |the education which had never seri-. 
‘made of this first volume of Mrs. As- | Ously 
quith’s work; and it will be conveni-|friends with Frau von Mach and in_ 
.ent, instead of harping on them to the/!00Se moments sat on her kitchen 
exclusion of every other subject, to get | table, . . 
(them stated and out of the way be- | discussed 
fore proceeding to any description of | Brahms, 


been begun. “I made great 


. @ating black cherries: we 
Shakespeare, Wagner, 
‘Middlemarch, Bach and 


Hegel, and the time flew.” 
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broke out between England and Ger- | 


many is not correctly described in 
every detail; and there are other minor 
historical errors which have been cor- 
rected by those whose memory was 
more literal or whose knowledge was 
more complete. The unbiased mind, 
so far trom being surprised by these 
inaccuracies, will only be provoked 
to wonder how much of so-called his- 
if it 
could be submitted to the examination 
of contemporaries and participants. 
Secondly, there are passages in this 
book which give offense. They have 
been quoted in great detail in prac- 
tically every notice which has yet ap- 
peared in England, and there is ao 
need to repeat them here. In some 
cases Mrs. Asquith has been recklessly 
outspoken, and her command of lan- 
guage barbs her points; in a few cases 
it is not through an excess of frank- 
ness that she has exposed herself to 
criticism but through a kind of in- 


/unmodeled truth.” 
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But now the more serious work of 


life was to begin. and it becomes im-| 
possible to summarize or arrange the | 
crowded, 
Mrs. Asquith has to tell. 
many qualms about telling it at all. 
“I. shrank then, as I do now, from) 
exposing the secrets and. sensations | 
of life. 
soul and only those who have com-| 
passion should be admitted to the | 
shrine” 
‘Must write what I think, without fear 
or favor and with a strict regard to: 


disconnected story which 


She has 


Reticence should guard the 


“put in this book [ 


If any criticisms 


are to be made against the opening 
Of the shrine to those who may de- 
file it, they should be framed in 
|the measured sentences which Jowett | 


| wrote to Mrs. Asquith in 
| which she publishes herself: 
criticisms. on society in which some 


letter | 
“These 


a 


of us ‘live and move and have our. 


being’ are mistaken. ‘In the first | 
|place, the whole fabric of society is. 


delicacy which astonishes the shy, re-|# 8reat mystery, with which we ought 


least what you are like'” 


a 


AMONG A LITTLE 
KNOWN PEOPLE 


— ee + 


Through Centra: Borneo. By Carl 


and those who have busied/ doubt, extremely difficult to bring up.” Lumholtz. New York: Charles Scribner's 


Sons. 2 vols. $7.50. 


Carl Lumholtz has certainly pro- 


knew this untamable child; she might ‘make it his delight to piece\together | 
have 


i 
i 
! 
; 
i 
' 


' 


| ; duced a most readable book, and he, 
more profitably have been employed | young ladies opened in London by &a/hag done it in the simplest way pos- | 


sible. “Through Central Borneo” can 
make no pretensions to style. From 
beginning to end, it is just a straight- 
narrative of “what hap- 
pened,” very much as it might be re- 
corded in leisurely fashion in a letter. 
The writer moves from one subject to 
another, just as they occur to him, 
and does not trouble, to any 
extent, to maintain intact the golden 
thread of connection. 

Almost any page of Mr. Lumholtz’ 
two very interesting volumes | will 
afford instances of this. Thus de- 
scribing an expedition into the jungle 
he writes: “A Kayan messenger here 
arrived from the kampong, bringing 
a package which contained my mail, 
obligingly sent me by the controleur. 
The package made a profound impres- 
sion on the Dayaks as well 
the Chinese interpreier, all of whom 
crowded round my 
what would follow. I went elsewhere 
for a little while, but it was of 
avail. They were waiting to see the 
contents, so F took my chair outside, 
opened and read my mail, closely 
watched all the time by a wondering 
crowd. 


“None of our attendant natives had. 


been in this part of the country be- 
fore except a Punan, now adopted 
into a Kayan tribe, who knew it long 
azo and his memory at times seemed 
dimmed. Fresh tracks of rhinoceros 
and bear were seen and tapirs are 
known to exist among these beautiful 
wooded hills.” 

So the record unfolds itself. ‘It is, 
however, largely because of this very 
informality and inconsequence that 
the book is so eminently 


ference between a Dayak and a Malay, 


sreat | 


'“The Three Black Pennys,” 


‘Which he does 


as on 


no | 


; 
; 


ure, 


OUR WRITERS | 


ed 


Joseph Hergesheimer 


The art of Joseph Hergesheimer, 
though obviously that of the novelist, 
is essentially an art of quite another 
caliber. In spite of Aristotle, or per- 
haps because of him, artists who are 
worth their salt do not confine them- 
selves to the mere fiction. Plot is less 
important than character development. 
Or in other words, plot is character de- 
velopment. And in this regard Herges- 
heimer is an artist. But his chief 
charm, as evinced particularly well in 
his forthcoming volume, “San Cristo- 
bal de la Habana,” is not watching 
action progress. It is the charm of 
the historian who knows his period. 
the charm of the painter sensilive to 
every change of shadow and shift of 
light on his subject, the charm of 
one who, in Clive Bellus’ meaningful 
phrase, is aware of “significant form,” 
of the thing-in-itself. 

This is not true for the totality of 
Hergesheimer’s work, nor is it even 
true for the whole of any book, though 
which first 
brought him fame, shows this quality 
preeminently. But those passages in 
find and- set down 
clearly his rich impression of a scene, 
of the color and odor and music, the 
bustle or the hush, the sharp reality 
of it, are passages we would do well 
not to lose. 

The most curious part of his work is 
that it should be the product of one 
with his background and his history. 


| His peop! ‘ere P svivani Jutch: 
tent to observe His peopie were Pennsylvania Dut 
| a stolid, rather hard-headed sort, one 


As against the strict-. 


thinks of them. 


ness of his home life—his family was, 


Presbyterian—he set his own fancy in 
the occupation of a regular large leis- 


planning their freshman year, Herges- 
heimer entered the 


Academy of Fine Arts. When he came 


| of books 


could never give him his 
power to transmute the dull masses 
of materia] he collects into something 
rich and strange. For this is needed 


the poetic imagination, the power to 


inject himself sympathetically into 
another environment, the Midas touch 
of a feeling for values, distinctions 
and atmospheres. Hergesheimer 
neither so individual as George Moore 
nor so intense as Walter Pater. Bu’ 
his prose has a saving reminiscence 
of both. 

What is chiefly startling is that he 
can paint with equal vividness and 
intensity such different canvases a* 
the home of the Pennsylvania iron 
masters in the middle of the eighi- 
eenth century, or the port of Salem on 
the entry of the clipper ships. or the 
ceremonial behavior of a Manchu lady, 
or, even, the deservedly famous scene 
wherein an American woman who 
not a lady has a “permanent wave.” 

Because it disregards plot entirely 
emphasizing the author’s penchant for 
the lights and airs and sounds and 
scents of an exotic and yet intimatels 
known place, “San Cristobal de la 
Habana” has much to recommend it 
Here we have Hergesheimer stripped 
of the need for fabricating, engrossed 
solely with the effort to recapture the 
essence of Havana. It is not that one 
does not care for his plots so much 
as it is that one does care profound! 
for his settings. In a book which is 
primarily setting the interest take« 
care Of itself. The quotation from Sir 


is 


is 


Walter Raleigh on the title-page hints 


Philadelphia | 


of age he took his small] fortune, his. 


rather indolent nature, and his love 
of art to Venice. 


But there is another romantic ele-. 


ment in Hergesheimer’s achievement. 
it is that a young man whose early 


| years seem to have been spent in idle 


were productive 


readable perfect isolation and thence 


Once the reader has mastered the dif- | 


dilettantism, and whose Wanderjahre 
at so late a date, 
should in the end retire to an almost 
send out 
books redolent of exotic or ancient 
milieus. One outstanding reason for 


‘personal and permanent. 


at the intention of the book: “Many 
years since I had knowledge by rela 
tion of that great and golden Citie 
which the Spaniards cal] El Dorado.” 
Later on, in a passage too long 
quote but well worth finding, the au 
thor declares the weather, far fron: 
being a topic for stupid minds, ha-~ 


ri 


At the age when most boys are’ been the great discovery of imagina- 


tive prose. And in conclusion he says 
of Havana: “Its history had flashed 
through my mind with the turn of a 
wheel, its duration seeming no more 
than the opening and shutting of a 
hand; but now I had an impression 
not of the transient, not of walls and 
names and voices, but of qualitfes im- 
. There 
Was never a more complex spirit than 
Havana's but, remarkably, 

unity of effect had been the result, 
such a singleness as that possessed 
by an opera, in which, above the or- 
chestra and the _ settings and the 
voices, there was perceptible a trans- 
cending emotion created from an arti- 


‘tiring Briton. She speaks to the pub- | 20t to take liberties and which should 
lic of her private joys and her most! be spoken of only in a whisper when 
secret sorrows; and she exposes the | We compare our experiences. ) ee 
nakedness of real feeling in a manner |ADd there is also a great deal that | 
which, to many Englishmen, seems /|iS painful in the absence of freedom | 
shocking. in the division of ranks and the ris-,| 
ing or falling from one place in it! 

to another. I am convinced that it is 
a thing not to be spoken of: what we 
can do to improve it or do it good) 
must be done quite silently.’ But these | 
words were written in 1892 and times 
have changed since then. We are less | 
reticent than our fathers and we are. 
inclined to suspect mysteries which | 
can only be spoken of fin a whisper. (cursions. However he may read the 
For better or for worse, Mrs.|book, the reader will quickly find | 
Asquith has thrown reticence to the himself gaining a very distinct idea 
winds. “Prudence is a rich, ugly old | of the aboriginal people of Borneo, 
maid wooed by incapacity.” But this |anq he will also find himself steadily | 
book contains less malice than it has | peginning to share Mr. Lumholtz’ very . 


obtained a general idea of’ Mr._ bis ability to create this sense of in- 
Lumholtz’ purpose and of the kind of | timacy with foreign scenes from a 
'desk in a house in West Chester is 


country he was passing through, all | nae ; gar ; 
of which may readily be done there- | Hergesheimer’s interest in history. It! heimer’s own work, and its potenti- 


after, it will make verv little differ-| iS an old and famous story that the alities. His books are weather. He 
ence where he dives into the book. | Salem of “Java Head,” a book of only| has not written an opera yet, though 
Of course. the best way is still to| 255 pages, was the result of a reading | “The Three Black Pennys” approaches 
read it straight through, but there ig | Which included some 4% volumes ofa symphony. But there is hope that 
one specially entertaining chapter, | Salem history. But the mere reading!he may yet work toward it. 
toward the end of the second volume, | BRE 

on the folklore of the various tribes 
visited, into which the reader who 
discovers it must, surely, be tempted 
to make all manner of premature ex- 


Maeiaint to make. ins advertisements. And my overcoat 


a} . js in its fifth year. 
ict recui.| “Gorgeous Poetry.” By J. B. M. : 
“ee speak clearly, Because this Anthology of Humorous 
Meilable, and at a Poetry seems to be really humorous; it | 
evant mies a eng _ we a burlesque of the | 
fe Anglo-Irish styie. | 
a. sulld should r My = ie that I, 
omy ” tion class. As With the ever-singing birds 
of the dialogue, | Of yellow-haired Aengus 
me se” the next About my path, | 
ce pages of it. Cannot do this sort of thing 
randa—the Play 


Like Yeats. 
m of seriousness. ee a —Q. R. | 
. -honestly. It is not history, nor mere 
In shw during wg AN OXFORD ALUMNUS | scandal; it is neither a gospel, nor 
esidents of Alaska’ A Memoir of the Right Honorable Sir} a creed, nor a potboiler, its form 18 
Pitiewarc that, | William Anson. Edited by Herbert Hens-) so haphazard and incoherent that it 
See of Wales | sl > papper oe mney * ogee Bg not a work of art; but it is, what 
ty southern — 7. *t*... | ~~ /it claims to be; an autobiography, a 
An impos-|. [he Bishop of Hereford has cer-| human document, giving us the life 
® should have tainly performed well a task none too | story of an individual whose eyes and/ already provoked. “If I have written | rayorable estimate of them in spite of | 
writing, and the | ©**): for what the memoir of Sir ‘ears were sharper than most, whose “any Words here that wound a friend or | ¢noejr head-hunting ways. 
“a William Anson loses in unily, owing | circumstances were such that she/an enemy, I can only refer them to| he Davak would indeed appear to 


pretty that the sped ; | 
need and moved. to its plural authorship, it makes uP} could scarcely fail to have two my general character. : I aM pe a decidedly lovable person, pos-| 
cried, some for in variety and propably also in/yolumes of interesting things to say. not tempted to be spiteful, and have | cessed of a natural kindliness almont | 
aordinary—a New | 2CCuracy. To Oxford men of the last/ If anyone who knows England will| never consciously hurt anyone in MY | unbelievably superstitious “a cheer-. 
life”. Indeed, there would be some} ry) withal, capable and energetic. | 


vine because the | thirty years or so, this brief biog- | look at the index, he will find in that | 
$ not allowed to raphy of tne well-known and well-| alone a sufficient justification for the | excuse for greater bitterness than | “They are honest. trustworthy and 
n girl from Vir- loved warden of All Souls will have,; publishing of this book. the most rancorous reviewer will be | hospitable.” Mr. Lumholtz declares. | 
y am perhaps the of course, a épecial interest, whilst; Those who can never bring them-| able to detect in this first volume. | «1, their kampongs a lonely stranger | 
Neyer crossed the |*he lisht which it throws on many| selves to admit the obvious have de-| In one short paragraph Mrs. Asquith | ;. .o¢6 ¢rom molestation and a white’ 
“my handkerchief. |25Pects of the political life in Eng-| nied, in all sorts of ways, that the|contemptuously dismisses the slander-| nan traveling with them is far safer 
Sorrowiul as we |!@nd, during the first 14 years of tho) subject of this autobiography is Mrs.|9US Stories which were assiduously +1. with the Malays. They are able 
"our grief seemed |Present century, and the intimate| Asquith. The unprejudiced reader| Circulated during the war about her wood craftsmen, and strikingly ar- 
we discovered that |Slimpses it affords of many public | wil] feel quite certain, before he js | connection with Germans; and in BEN-*! 5s tic even their firewood being 
Hthat there werd /™en will greatly widen its appeal. A! half through with the book, that Mrs.|¢@ral she chooses to be silent where |. oooeq in orderly fashion, pleasing 
* considerable space is devoted to cor-| Asquith never could have written)* Trevengeful nature wouid relax |i, ine eye” ae ; a 
respondence and to extracts from Sir, about any other subject than herself. | control, “NO one has had such won-- Ges jet the olde? aiteactions of ~~ 
William Anson’s diary, which lattcr| Her personality is the one connecting | “¢'ful friends as I have had, but no|, oo. aoubtedly the very excel_ 
especially are always interesting and | thread that holds the book together; | OM as suffered more at discovering |). 4 conies of photographs with which | 
curiously characteristic. | she is tremendously interested in her- the instability vig emmneiyg  yseiegesect an ie is illustrated. These photographs 
th Ws eendammmeae ‘self, and we in turn may find a double | Ww little power to love they posses,” | indeed, an integral part of the’ 


vn | ag a é are, 
ut for a statement HUMOROUS COMMENT | interest in watching her and in see- | V 


‘of New York So- study, and are not, as is so frequently 
M9 Immocence, the| American Towns and People. By Har- | 128 froma new angle the socialhistory, The contents of the book the reader | the case, mere interjections designed | 
“af f of England for the past generation. 


Shen it drove up|Tison Rhodes. New York: Robert M.| ™must be left to find out for himself.|to lighten the text. “Through Cen- | 
fee” 1 like to| “McBride & Co. $3.50. | The stage is not entirely, or even/ It is a mosaic of anecdotes, incidents tral Borneo” is written, of course, | 
Seven | 


Sees in pairs. | In places, Mr. Rhodes’ kind of humor | principally, set for politics. and reflections, lightning sketches of primarily for the general reader, but | 
f Henry Adams” has the old-time extravagance that used | prime ministere, it is true, pass across|character and shrewd appreciations: the trained ethnologist wil] find it. 
‘¢ Americanization to be considered so distinctly Ameri-|it in turn and are shown to us for a |intensely personal throughout, and) none the less useful on that account. | 


And I should not |©#2- In other places, one almost be-| brief moment under the searching |transparently honest. The freedom of, - Z, 
mS RT a 
B REWAN 
“&) Wa= DEN 
i a. . 


ficial and illogical means.” These 
passages fairly summarize Herges 


IT 
These are side issues. The inac- 
. Curacies and the indelicacies are an, 
insignificant proportion of a book, 
which was well worth writing, which | 
is worth reading, and which deserves 
to .be presented and _ criticized 
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suggestion. Ask the best read man you 
know for his opinion of Oxford books. 
We know his answer, but enquire to satisfy 


yourself. 
cA selection of those recently issued. 


ENGLISH MADRIGAL VERSE 1588-1632 
By E. H. FELLOWEs \ Net $6.25 
A selection from the original song books of an important 
body of English verse which has not hitherto been collected. 
MY SIBERIAN YEAR 
By M. A. CZAPLICKA "Net $3.50 
A pre-war study of Siberian peasant lite. 
‘THE COLUMBIAN TRADITION 
‘By HENRY VIGNAUD Net $3.00 
“The author maintains, that Columbus set sail not for Asia 
but in search of some islands about which he had been told. 
GREAT BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATES 
By J. TRAvIs MILts Ss, Net $2.50 
A critical review of their historical relations in lectures 
delivered to men of the A. E. F. at Oxford. 


BELGIUM 
By H. VANDER LINDEN “Net $3.75 
An authoritative and fascinating account by the Professor 
of History at the University of Liege. 
HELLENISTIC SCULPTURE 
By Guy DIcKINs 
A scholarly monograph, beautifully iluscrated. 
RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN EUROPEAN 
THOUGHT 
Edited by F. S. MARVIN . Net $6.25 
Twelve essays by noted scholars summarizing the work of. 
the leading European thinkers in the last fifty years. 
THE AMERICAN SUPREME COURT 
By HERBERT A. SMITH Net $3.50 
A reasoned summary of the Supreme Court’s work in 
inter-state cases and its significance in the settling of inter- 
national disputes. 
At all booksellers or from the publishers. 
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hence, “The Age gins to believe that his comments are | limelight, or left, as in one case, to! the moor breathes through the whole) 
not stand against intended to be serious. Of course there | pass in silence and in darkness. But| story; a love of nature, or horses and 
ate Lewis. is not much new to be said about Bos- | more pages are given to hunting than| physical endurance, an adventurous) 
ae ton, Philadelphia, New York, Chicago,|to statesmanship, and scholars like | courage which rides as recklessly over | 
sold me, with 4N|or even Baltimore; not even a rush| Jowett, men of literature like J. A.| Social obstacles as over timber. And. 
“The Age of In-|of good old American humor can| Symonds, and the ¢reat ladies of Eng- | though this is the first book that Mrs. 
alsc foisted upon greatly enliven these familiar subjects. | land all play leading roles. Asquith has published, she has a com-. 

xem called “The Still, Mr. Rhodes’ impressions are as mand of English which gives distinc- 


ider Blok, which | ¢o50q as anyone's, and his book, as a : _ ition and interest to everything she 
ted to have sold) hole, is amusing to glance through. For Englishmen perhaps the chiel | tenis. “If ever I were to be as un-, 


ry is that it contrib-| , : 
which some pub-| Those who enjoy the fresh twist given eo Se vee _happy again as I was there, I should | 
PA Masterpiece.” |15 the familiar will relish his chapters, | Ut * fascinating chapter of the social | seek isolation on those curving coasts, 
: to school 7. | history of their country. But Mrs.| .nore the gulls shriek and dive, and 
"is merely Very! There a West?” q be ultimately healed by the beauty of | 
 vul It cost ead range of appeal than to those readers |+n_ anchored seas which bear their 
_ vulgar. In this chapter the author declares |.) wll, nant Mamnttom tank. | ; ; T | 
y 23 pages) and I se — ve Bering ‘one-' islands like the Christ child on their, 
J that “there is, of course, a middle ‘ 
” to take it back ness for the manners and the domes breasts.” 
a © it DacK | west; it is astonishing to find that it tic interests of a generation which ' aN 
read better I ; , Of herself, Mrs, Asquith gives us 
now extends as far as Utah, where in|}, } t d ae book | 
not time to as almost passe away. er DOOK |two character studies written respec-— 
Salt Lake City an enterprising junk; yj); endure not as a study of men : - 
oclaims itself ‘the largest | > 14 wont 4 tively in 1888 and 1906. “1 do not 
se oe re ‘argest/and manners, but as an astonishing |ajways know what hurts my friends’ | 
in the middle west. The west, if it|/ feat of self-revelation. To anyone | ¢eelings . . . I hope I am not ungen-| 
exists, has ay been pushed be-| who can appreciate the complexities | ¢rous but I fear I am not really¢for-| . eae - 
ena 8 nie age ll gale and the contradictions, the fascinat-| siving . I am infinitely compas- | BRED Italian, Spanish Books. 
ing inconsistencies and elusiveness,! <jonate. and moved to my foundations | R ? 
has been shoved — “4 Pacific andthe eternal inscrutability of human! py the misfortunes of others. Truth-| ENTANO S 
safely out of yo nse can life. character in general and the modern fyjness with me is hardly a virtue, | Salts Asus as Sis Semen Oe Vert 
Some day a book of clever impres-/geyelopments of womanhood in par-|pyt I cannot discriminate between. 
in the United States will have to bean irresistible appeal. not be told. Want of courage is what B L H ae ; | 
written to give to Americans them-| Margot Tennant was the daughter|makes so many people lie. I am en- | OOKS rierein Reviewed | 
selves, as well as others, a fairer! or the man whose courage and te- ergetic and industrious, but I am a 4 ell oth | 
conception of what average living| nacity led to the rediscovery of the! little too quick. I am ¢riven along ang au omer 
really has been. To distinguish Mysore gold mines. A “child of the|by my temperament till I find myself important publications 
vividly between Topeka, Kansas, and/ heather.” she spent. her early days in iia ded an 
Lincoln, Nebraska, or bétween Sagi- : pt Atteatios | 
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MUDIE’S 
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to fill a Library or a Rack 


We can supply you with just a few 
books for a rack or we can com- 
pletely stock your library, and our 
prices will enable you to buy three 
or four books for the original price 
of one. Write today for our classi- 
fied catalog (a ‘happy discovery to 
all book lovers) and ,.then make 
your selection. Each catalog is sent 
post free to any part of the world 
it this paper is mentioned. 
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Scotland, among those border people|and skate well. I have a talent for, 

naw, Michigan, and Akron, Ohio,| who “are more intelligent than re STEWART & KIDD CO. | 

would be much more of an accomp- have neglected both these accomplish-|' Booksellers, Cincinnati, U. S. A. | 

of heather swept down to the garden| ments. I am restless. Many of my | ae Mines woe.ayenns 42 aioe ange eens 

differences between the larger cities. walls: and however many heights/|faults are physical. If I had chosen | F or All New 

Anyone desiring to write such a book|you climbed, moor upon moor rose;my own life—more jn the hills and}; 4nd Old 
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drawing and am intensely musical, but 
born in the South” “Great stretches | 
lishment than to record anew the Riga reagent 
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less in the traffic—I should have slept | | 
possible to ask the towns to tell us 
entertaining sarcasms and then set-;whom they find most untamable, I 
have not a doubt that they would 


say, those who are born on the 
moors.” “Every shepherd poacher 
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0’ th’ Hill 
8 mn | Derbyshire, 
it spring day, 

to a valley 

ind @ way; 


and bold; | 

of the blue, 
i. of the gold. 
, of yonder point 
pme quickly tell!” 
8 any echo, 


r:—“Tap o’ th’ hill.” | 


y other name 
May say—as thus— 
r Fairbrook Naze?” 


t 


able.every day, and which gave it an 

air of mirage instead of the vastness 
‘of ocean. Then there was a grandeur 
in the feeling that [ might continue 
that walk, if I had any seven-leagued 
mode of conveyance... , for hundreds 
of miles without an obstacle and with- 
out a change... . 

“Notwithstanding all the attractions 
| I thus found out by degrees on the flat 
shores of the lake, I was delighted 
when I found myself really on my way 
into the country for an excursion of 


he child, with constant 


jl it gets with us” 
said, “but has it not 
ame as well? 


” “Aye, aye!” he’ 


ie 
ill! Tap o’ th’ 


“hilt” 


ier, now? how calls it. 


as is a bell 
merry 


>» o’ th’ hill!” 
—T. E. Brown. 
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;,’ Margaret Fuller con- 
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flame-like 


flower I was taught} 


yan. Indian girl, to call 


i Y . 
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brilliant flowers, 


i and gilt the grass in a. 
on’s driye near the blue, 


t r low oakwood and the 
. ...- I enjoyed a sort 
sxultation never felt be- 


e first drive amid the. 
“me anticipation of the 


aa 
prairies. 
\, , 


‘a lation of dullness. 
& over the vast monotony 
to come to this monotony 
| all around a limitless 
valk, and walk, and run, 
ib, oh! it was toe dreary 
‘Hollander to bear. How 
id the approach of a sail, 
ce of a steamboat; it 
. hing so animated 
Om a better land, where 
ve religion to the scene. 
ing I liked at first to do, 

slow and unexpect- 
arrow margin of the lake. 
heavy swell gave it ex- 
0 s, only its varied 
h I found more admir- 
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rie seemed to speak | 


| 


two or three weeks. We set forth ina 
strong wagon, almost as large, and 
with the look of those used elsewhere 
for transporting caravans of wild 
beasteses, loaded with everything we 
might want, in case nobody would give 
it to us—for buying and selling were 
ho longer to be counted on—with a 
pair of strong horses, able and willing 
to force their way through mud holes 
and amid stumps, and a guide, equally 
admirable as marshal and companion, 
who knew by heart the country and its 
history, both natural and artificial, and 
whose clear hunter’s eye needed 
neither road nor goal to guide it to all 
‘the spots where beauty best loves to 
dwell. 

“Add to this the finest weather, and 


such country as I had never seen, even | 


in'’my dreams, although these dreams 
had been haunted by wishes for just 
such a one, and you may judge 
whether vears of dullness might not, 
_by these bright days, be redeemed, and 
a sweé@tness be shed over all thoughts 
of the West. 

“The first day brought us through 
woods rich in the moccasin flower and 
lupine, and-plains whose soft expanse 
Was continually touched with expres- 

‘sion by the slow moving clouds which 


“Sweep over with their shadows, and 
beneath 

The surface rolls and fluctuates to 

| the eye; 


| 


Dark hollows seem to glide along! his window to Jook at them. 


and chase 
The sunny ridges,’ 


to the banks of the Fox river, a sweet 
and graceful stream.” 


A Word for Winter 


| 
i 
! 


| 
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My Three Cardens 


Yes, I have three gardens. You 
come upon the first one as you are 
shown up the staircase to the drawing- 
room. It is outside the staircase win- 
dow. This is the daffodil garddn— 
three feet eight inehes by nine 
inches. The vulgar speak of it as a 
window-box; that is how one knows 
that they are vulgar. ... 


Sometimes I sit on the stairs and 


| count the daffodils in my garden. | 


There are seventy-eight of them; sev- 
enty-eight or seventy-nine—I cannot 
say for certain, because they will keep 
nodding their heads, so that sometimes 
one may escape me, or perhaps [ may 
count another one twice over. The 
wall round the daffodil garden is 
bright blue—I painted it myself, and 
still carry patterns of it about with 
me—and the result of all these yellow 
heads on their long green necks wav- 
ing above the blue walls of py garden 
is that we are always making excuses 
to each other for going up and down 
stairs, and the bell in the drawing- 
room is never rung. 

But I have a fault to find with my 
daffodils. 
It is natural, I suppose, that they do 
not care to look in at the window to 
see what we are doing, preferring the 
blue sky and the sun, and all that they 
Can catch of March and April, but 
the end of it is that we see too little of 


| their faces; for even if they are 


! 


/ 
’ 
| 


| 
i 


; 
; 


trained in youth with a disposition 
towards the window, yet as soon &s 
they begin to come to their full glory 
they swing round towards the south 
and hide their beauty from us. But 
the House Opposite sees them, and 
brings his visitors, you may be sure, to 
Indeed, 
I should not be surprised if he boasted 
of it as “his garden” and were even 
now writing in a-book about it. 

My second garden is circular— 
eighteen inches in diameter, and, of 
course, nore than that all the way 
round. I can see it now as I write—or, 


I wonder how many people there are |More accurately, if I stop writing for 


in New England who know the €lory |}4 moment—for it is just outside the 


and inspiration of a winter walk just | /ibrary window. 


The Wulgar call it a 


before sunset, and that, too, not only | tub—they would; actually it is the 
on days of clear sky, when the west is Tulip Garden. At least, the man says 


aflame with a rosy color, which has no 
‘Sugeestion of languor or unsatisfied 
longing in it, but on dull days, when 
;the sullen clouds hang about the hori- 
won, ... We are 


before sunset that has not some spe- 
cial attraction. 


comfort of the open fire at home. 


land could have a plebiscitum on their 
especially against winter. Almost no 
one epeaks well of winter. And this 
suggests the idea that most people 


‘place, or do not know what is best for 
them. I doubt if 


turn out as well, in the tropics... . 

It seems unaccountable to a super- 
ficial observer that the thousands of 
people who are dissatisfied with théir 
climate do not seek a more congenial 
one—or stop grumbling. The world is 


himself by 
Studies,’ Charles Dudley Warner. . 


'They have bourgeoned, but they have | 
very busy with Our not blossomed. Their heads are well | 
Own affairs, but there is always some-| anove gpound, they have swelled into 
thing going on out-doors worth look-| puds, but the buds have not broken. 
ing at; and there is seldom an hour So, fér all I know, they may yet be 


And, besides, it puts | they 
one in the mood for the cheer and | tulips; and he assures me that he has 


Probably if the people of New Eng- | 


‘ful management. 


SO. 

For the tulips have not bourgeoned 
yet. No, l1 am wrong. (That is the 
worst of using these difficult words.) 


.. However, the man says 
be tulips; he was paid for 


sunfio 


had experience in these matters, ... 
One’s gardens get smaller 


what else they could call it. East is 
East and West is West and never the 


here were either born in the wronk |twain,shal! meet, but this doés not pre-_ 
vent my Japanese garden from sitting | 
these grumblers on an old English refectory table in 
would be any better satisfied, or would the dining-room. 


A Japanese garden needs very Care- 
I have three native 
gardeners working at it day and night. 
At least they maintain the attitudes of 
men hard at work, but they don’t seem 
to do much; perhaps they are afraid 


so small, and all parts of it are so,of throwing one another out of em- 
accessible, it has so many varieties of ployment. The head gardener spends 
climate, that one could surely suit | his time pointing to the largest cactus, 
searching.—-“Back-Log/| and saying (I suppose in Japanese), 


“Look at my cactus!” The other two 


They turn their backs on us. | 


| and | 
smaller. My third is only eleven inches | 
weather, they would vote against it, by nine inches. The vulgar call it af o= 
Japanese garden—indeed, I don’t see | Francisco de Goya, 


| appear to be washing his Sunday shirt 
for him, instead of pruning or potting 
out, which is ahat I pay them for... 

My Japanese garden has this advan- 


| pendent of the seasons. 


will bow their heads and droop away. 
The tulips—well, let us be sure that 
they‘are tulips first; but, if the man is 
correct, they too will wither. But the 


‘is a cactus will just go on and on.... 
,—From “If I May,” by A. A. Milne. 


he Walkers on Stilts,” by Cove 


The Art of Goya 


.. Goya is thé first chronicler of | the metropolis. 


the old Spanish life. ... This very fact 
that no foreign ideals led him astray 
gave to his works on their purely 
artistic side that fresh blood, which 
Only those works possess which come 


to us from immediate contact with life 


are not generated hy 
Academical relations with ancient 
works of art. We cannot indeed con- 
ceal from ourselves the fact that Goya 
is often as a, painter entirely d@void of 
culture. A man who had so much that 
he wanted to express could only at 
rare intervals possess the calm out- 
look of the artist. Many of his pic- 
tures seem confused and barbarous, 
almost unattractive, so roughly are 
they daubed in. In others we seem to 
notice that they are commissions 
which he discharges jn a purely busi- 
ness spirit without any personal pleas- 
ure in the task. But when he was Lim- 
self inside his subject, where it was 
‘something that appealed to him artis- 
tically, then he becomes absolutely as- 
‘'tounding. ... He aims at ren“ering 
ithe most momentary, the most fleeting 
‘subjects. He paints in some pictures of 
a yearly fair the billows of Humanity; 
he paints girls dancing with castaneis 

. . Scuffles and street scenes. . 

He paints a street scene; and the 
figures in it are only put in as spots. 
But these spots have life,—this crowd 
is speaking to us. ... He paints a 
yearly market: and actually we almost 
seem to hear the crowd chattering 
and laughing, as it pushes its way be- 
tween the booths.... 

For Goya always contrives to seize 
with a few clean, sharp strokes the 
most striking impression of life... . 
At the same time this masterly crea- 
‘tive power is united with the most 
| delicate taste for the nuances of color. 
While he is often a plein-air painter of 
astonishing truth when he lets his 
| figures move in the full, vibrating sun- 
‘shine, in these last works of his, which 
re entirely kept within a transparent 
dark-gray tone, he touches the note of 
Eug@ne Carriére’s art. And yet again 
lin other works he sets the pure un- 
broken colors boldly one against an- 
other, just like the later Pointellistes. 
Never does he give us an outlined con- 
tour: with him the outline disappears, 
left entirely indeterminate and bathed 
in light, and in the way in which he 
selects and gives us only the living 
points of his subject he brings back 
thoughts to the work of Degas.— 
” Richard Muther. 


itself, which 


' 
| 


a 


i . 
. 
| Talking Shop 

Of course, we were prone to talk 
shop at our fortnightly reunions, and 
tq break into little groups to exchange 
experiences. Authors and editars met 
informally as fellow-members and 
they welcomed now and again the pub- 
lishers, even making them members 
when they happened to have written a 
book or two. Two of the anecdotes 
told to me at one or another of these 
earlier gatherings recur to me now as 
I am jotting down these recollections. 
Who it was that imparted the first of 
them I do not now remember, tho the 


tage over the others, that it is inde- 
The daffodils 


green hedgehog which friends tell me. 


tions: constitutes the brotherhood of 
man: ends wars; fulfils the Scripture, 
‘Love thy neighbor as thyself;" annihi- 


HE essence of worship is obedi-| lates pagan and Christian idolatry, 


ence. The truth of this statement whatever is wrone in social, civil, 
'crimirfal, political, and religious codes ; 


invited every one who had ever con- is not impaired by the obvious fact | ’ bs . amen the ones 
tributed to Scribner’s. One of these that, in their everyday “walk and con-— 5s pean ae ce ager het enn 
‘invitations went to an elderly maiden yersation,” men and women are fre- oo wetter be punished or destroved.” 
lady in a remote New England village,| quently placed in positions where : . ; 
a few of her unpretending lyrics hav-| obedience, often implicit obedience, to | . 
ing been printed once upon a time in 'a superior authority is required and is Skis 

is only one true) 4 pale new moon hung in the western 
Obedience, and that is obedience to) sky 


the pages of the magazine. She held requisite. There 
Principle. The channel through which apovye the banners of retreating day. 
| the order comes is of no consequence.| Almost it seemed a golden aeroplane 
“The powers that be,” says Paul, “are; To spy on night, pursuing from the 
‘ordained of God.” The obedience ren-,| east. 
dered to a superior human authority|The summit elm where | stood sen: 
| 's service, out 
anny a aetadetlan of thet tremens: |AD endless shadow {rom the light, <0 
} msn tr alleges the Just gueerrense - It Pa dimming breath of amethys' 
which is required of him-vevery mo-) . oss the mirror of the wind-swept 
ment, his allegiance to God. snow. 
| Now, the paramount nature of thiS’ tye world, I thought, had never been 
‘demand for obedience to God would so still: 
ibe admitted, at any rate in theory, by [| heard the tinkle of a blown ice chip. 
‘al! Christian peoples and—by many! The crack of frozen bark within the 
others. They would accept unhesi- tree 
|tatingly and without any reservation with the night 
the scripture quoted by Jesus, “Thou stiffened up. 
‘shalt worship the Lord thy God, and The faint. far baying of a village dog; 
‘him only shalt thou serve.” Yet, But other sound was not, except thi 
| whilst they might worship God in the. Stay 
superficial and fictitious sense of out- “i 2 
| ward reverence, they woute entirely | pelow my feet the pasture dropped 
‘fail of that true worship which is away 
obedience. ‘With white-capped boulders strewing 
Now, when any examination is made it. a long 
of the life and work of Jesus of! Descent to that 
Nazareth it is found that in all he) house 
did and said he only recognized one! That snuggled warmly by the valley 
allegiance. Early in his ministry, he road, 
declared to the Samaritan woman at! Behind a hemlock 
the well of Sychar that God is Spirit my cap 
and that those who worship God must | gap teonireg 
wprsnip: Aim _ has apie and ye One last deep breath of stinging air, 
He bade his disciples call no man on and. slipped 
earth their father, for he said, “one is My skis across the rim: then farewe'! 
your Father, which is in heaven.” breath. 
When the rich young man approached And almost vision, too, as tears rolled 
him with the address “Good Master!” | down 
he deprecated its form, insisting that My cheeks. 
“there is none good but one, that is, riven air 
God.” He declared that it is the Spirit Tore by, and all the hillside flew to 
that quickeneth and that the flesh meet 
‘profiteth nothing. And, finally, in one My flying figure 
of his last messages to his disciples,), SOP8— 
he foreshadowed his own complete re- He fhe of rapid 
pyciation of the flesh, and an inevitable A cieemanil only,and the barn appeared 
similar achievement on the part of all Looming beside me, that had been a 
who believed on him, in the momentous) 
words, “I ascend unto my Father, and 


toy. 
A stem with all my strength, a spurt 
your Father; and to my God, and your 
God.” ' 


of snow, 
So much for Jesus’ words! What of 


“‘Christian Idolatry” 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor i 


story itseif has clung to my aiden 
It related to the earlier days of Scrib- 
‘ner’s Monthly and to Charles Kings- 
ley’s brief’stay in New York. To meet 
the British visitor Dr. J. G. Holland 


As the days thaw 


end chill, forever rushing 


toy barn and tiny 


screen. I pulied 


about my 


down ears, 


while past my face the 


with a lovw-hissed 


runners cleaving 


\ 


different guests were, delighting her 
by enabling her to see in the flesh the 
writers she had met before only in| 
print. Finally he asked her to go with | 
him into the dining-room for a Cro- | 
j quette or an ice cream. She hesitated | 
for a moment and then confessed | 
frankly: “I'd like to, but I don’t know) 
‘that I ought. You see, I have a ticket | 
| for the entertainment, but I’m not sure. 
| whether it includes refreshments.”’ 
The other tale was told me by S. S.. ser sited 

Conant, ... At the time of this talk | How then 
with him he was the managing editor | tians followed the example and teach- 
of Harper’s Weekly and he had only | ing of Jesus Christ? At first, the; 
recently received from E. A. Abbey a| following was faithful, and, if not. 
double-page drawing depicting the ex-| always complete, still it was honest | 
pulsion of the Quakers from Massachu-|and earnest and sure of its reward. 
setts. Conant had at once written to| The apostles and early Christians | 
Whittier, asking him for a poem to ac-| healed the sick, raised the dead. and. 
yg vat picture; and the Quaker | saved themselves and others from | 
ready treated the theme and id not|CTugeeie, Gradually, Bowever, the 
feel that he could add anything to thes wb ane m3 ae 

;cCame less faithful, and the possibility 
what he had once said. But Conant ‘of the flesh, after all, being of some! 


|was not discouraged, and when the) ; 
drawing was engraved on wood he sent Profit was again claimed. Before very 


| Whittier a proof of the cut, in the hope | 00S, matter was reinstated. Direct 
| that the poet might be moved to recon- | 2¢cess to Spirit was barred to mortal 
Sider his refusal. Within a week his| mam by his own beliefs. In place of 
faith was justified, and he received aj the one God, the one good, to which 
pair of sonnets which the sight of| Jesus ever had resort, his outlook be- 
Abbey’s beautiful print had evoked. 'came littered with all manner of false. 
Accompanying them was a letter in| gods of material trusts, ways, means, 
which the simple-minded poet re-! hopes and aims. Heaven, the kingdom | 
quested two hundred dollars in pay-' o¢ Spirit, of reality, which Jesus de-| 
ment, adding that “if thee cannot give clared to be within, and at hand became 


so much, thee will please re 

neg prease return them! an indefinite locality to be reached, 
ome, as | can get that sum nearer hereafter: th ni 
bome,’’—-meaning, no doubt, from the) oryaker, SAFOREs Conn; wae ate 


Atlantic. The editor promptly put the! 224 sickness, which Jesus cast out, 
sonnets in type and sent a proof to became God’s means of salvation. 
Whittier with a check for the desired! 59 the Olympus of orthodox Chris- 
amount. When the proof was returned, | tianity was peopled. Lip-service to 
Conant found that Whittier had inter-; the one God was sedulously observed, 
calated a third sonnet between the but the real master of the situation, as 
other two. : ‘far as mortal man was concerned, was 
“Did yes send him another hundred | matter. 
ooteang $e og 9 gr oa reed No show of hypocrisy, however, no 
| Should reap his| matter how clothed it was with tradi-| 
tion or sanctfoned by history and gen-| 


reward. 
“No,” responded Conant. smili oi & 
, practi, eral acceptance, could escape the ex- 
,| posure involved in Paul’s words, “His 


thought he could ask for it, 
Years;” | 
servants ye are to whom ye obey.” As 


pected it.”"—“These Many 
Brander Matthews. | 
Mrs. Eddy puts it on page 119 .of Sci- 
. ; - ence and Health, “When we endow: 
The Child S Character matter with vague spiritual power,— 
So then, you have the child’s char- | that is, when us do so in our theories, | 
acter in these four things—Humility, for /of course we cansct really endow 
Faith, Charity, and Cheerfulness matter with what it does not and can- 


That's wih wee wawe tobe cn not possess,—we disown the Almighty. 
$ nverted for such theories lead to one of two 


to. “Except ye be converted and be-. They either presuppose the 


: _ things. 
com little i "——- Y¥ ar | 
. children You hear | sej¢-evolution. and self-government of. 


much of conversion now-a-days; but | 

people always seem to think they have — oa, poranaeny etacail 

got to be madé wretched by conver-. erie the product of Spirit. 

sion,—to be converted to long faces, _ 126 failure to recognize this great 
fact has Jed through all the centuries 


No, friends, you have got to be con- 
verted to short ones; you have to re-} 2"d still leads to what Mrs. Rddy calls 


pent into childhood, to repent into | “Christian Idolatry.” She says on page 
delight, and delightsomeness.—Jonn | 340 of Science and Health, “One in- 
Ruskin. | finite God, good, unifies men and na- | 


such abundant clarity on page 183 of 
“Science and Health with Key to the, 
Scriptures,” the textbook of Christian 
Science, “Divine Mind rightly demands | 
man’s entire obedience, affection, and | 
strength. No reservation is made for. 
any lesser loyalty. Obedience to Truth | 
gives man power and strength. Sub-| 
mission to error superinduces loss of 


'And I was through the gate, where 
ran the road 
his.deeds? In his every work, from the Sedate and level past the valley farme. 
changing of the water into wine at the Far up above me on the lonely hill 
marriage feast in Cana of Galilee to his My summit elm sentinelled the ridze. 
‘own resurrection from the dead and 4 toy tree children might take out anc 
| | stand 
| pee gl 88 any ae sng _Beside their soldiers on the play-room 
ges : ‘ @ .—Walter Prich: E 
[it a duty to. accept the editorial com-| He never resorted to drugs for heal-| sour ter Prichard Eaton 
/mand; and she made her first trip to' ing the sick, or to any material plan | ~\ 
se ches a 2 pea ye aoe | OF device for meeting any untoward | 
| se gathered to do honor! .ondition, whether it was a storm at 
|to Kingsley; and she sat by hewrself in a ara eee multitude in a desert 
a modest corner. There she was spied | |. He x atiehs: ah nc 
‘by Roswell Smith, the kindly publisher P*#°*: spe re ) AND 
lof the magazine, and he had pity on| P¢tween INm and Spirit. For Jesus} , 
her solitude amid the throng. He in-! ‘mew, in its fullness, what Mary Baker | H KA H 
troduced himself and told her who the Eddy, the Discoverer and Founder of 
Christian Science, has explained with 
With Key to 
the Scnptures 
| By 
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Science Mind-healing, in one 
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George Leygues 


xxander Millerand, then Premier of 
e bit in his teeth in regard to the French 
Russia and Poland, last August, there 
m in France, who viewed the move with 
s. Not only did the Millerand policy 
tantial assistance to the Poles, then hard 
evist forces, find no popular favor in 
t his decision to recognize General 
Enid him in his struggle against the Bol- 
h Russia, was a deliberate contravention 
: € ding then existing between London and 
T, not only was the move itself risky in 
: Ze. Way in Which it was taken was 
mati Mr. Isloyd George's first in- 
Btwo gov ernments were not in complete 
bugh a Paris dispatch published in the 
¢ papers, and when his attention was 
latter, in the course of the afternoon 
Te se of Commons, he at once explained, 
rankness on such occasions, that he had 
French decision “with surprise and anx- 
"a few days previously he had discussed 
on with Mr. Millerand, at great length, 
ee stion of any kind had been*made as to 
f General Wrangel. 


vit looked as if a serious breach had been 
mte, and, indeed, if the British side of 
deen in less able hands than those of 
, the consequences might have been dis- 
Boyd George, however, at once made it 
F there would be no breach, but he also 
‘ar that if France thus elected to carve 
her own in Poland and Russia she would 
ough alone. 
fer other factors may have influenced Mr. 
S ing to the decision he reached last 
€ Supreme factor was the factor of suc- 
dei was, at that time, successful. 
“in Moscow had only contrived to win 
nd by reducing the Soviet forces opposed 
angel to a minimum. General W rangel 
steadily. The hopes of the anti-Bolshevist 
¢ south were running high, and Mr. M1l- 
F committed, anvway, to an attitude of 
¢ British plans for reopening trade with 
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There ought> 


for the great change over, but the real Mr. Leygues, the 
Mr. Leygues w ho. quite definitely declines to be merely 
the mouthpiece of the Elysée, stands revealed when he 
roundly declares concerning the Russian blockade policy, 
so essential to the Millerand plan, that it is “dangerous 
and inoperative.” 
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The Mexican. Situation 


FOLLOWING the inauguration of President Obregon 
in Mexico, the question of recognition of the new 
government by the United States will naturally be 
considered on the basis of the conditional under- 
standings at which the Provisional President, Mr. de la 
Huerta, has demurred.. It is possible, however, that 
because of the presidential inauguration in the United 
States in March, the question may not be decided until 
after that time. Recognition is, of course,one of the 
prerogatives of the President himself. As Mr. Taft 
says in his book on “Our Chief Magistrate and His 
Powers,’ “In receiving foreign Ambassadors and in 
sending them, he is bound to determine, when there is 
any dispute, who the lawful government is, to whom he 
wishes to accredit his : 
wishes to receive-an Ambassador. ‘Therefore in htm’ is 
necessarily vested the power and duty of recognizing 
the lawful government of any country. President 
Wilson could recognize the government of President 
Obregon, and appoint an ambassador to Mexico, though 
the appomtment would have to be confirmed by the 
Senate. It there is no recognition until after the change 
in administration in March, then Mr. Harding will have 
an excellent opportunity in this connection to show just 
how he intends to confer with the Senate about foreign 
affairs. 

Though it might seem ‘natural for a president, about 
to end his term of office, to leave some of the most dit- 
ficult questions to be settled by his successor of the op- 
posite political party, still the public will probably be 
better satisfied if President Wilson accomplishes the ut- 
most that is possible in the few months that remain of 
his term. Recognition of the new Mexican régime may 
mean much or may mean little. Recognition of Car- 
ranza did not accomplish, by any means, what it was 
hoped that it would. The acfual reasons why Mexico 
desires immediate recognition, and thus is eager to pla- 
cate the United States, are rather well presented by Mr. 
Blasco Ibafiez in his book on “‘Mexico in Revolution,” 
even though not all will agree with his conclusions. 
The main consideration, according to him, is that “ Mex- 
ico, Which might be the richest country in the world, 
next to the United States, is in a very precarious situa- 
tion. The taxes on petroleum and minerals (both owned 
in large part by Americans) and the proceeds of internal 
imposts are barely sufficient to meet the most pressing 
state expenditures.” Vhen he goes on to show that what 
the country is now maneuvering for is a loan of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. His whole discussion of 
Mexican expenditures is especially interesting, now that 
it is announced that the Mexican budget tor the next 
year provides for military purposes 18,000,000 pesos 
more than ever before. Recognition of the new regime 
would undoubtedly be followed by negotiations for the 
loan. 

If such a loan should be followed by another revolu- 
tion, carried through by others eager to spend the money 
the recognition of the preserit régime would have accom- 
plished nothihg. The United States, of course, desires 
Mexico to demonstrate an assured stability before any 
complete recognition, and yet at the same time desires 
to accord recognition, 1f possible, as an aid in the sta- 
bilizing process. Whether or not President Wilson 
does actually recognize the government of President 
Obregon, it will not be long before the critics of the 
Mexican policy of the United States during the last 


eight years will have the opportunity of showing how 


much they can improve upon it. [Even though a rea- 
sonably stable government is achieved and recognized 
in Mexico before next March, there will be a conSider- 
able period of readjustment after that time, when the 
new administration will have to be more alert than ever. 
The public will be glad to watch and aid in the develop- 
ment of any policy that will mean real progress in the 
relations between the two countries. 


Artless Roadside Marketing 


ly rue farmers who have been making a practice of 
selling fruits and vegetables to motorists who pass their 


Way wish to make a lasting success of that sort ot 


trading they will probably do well to consider carefully 
the word of advice that was spoken the other day by 
R. 1. McFall, of the Massachusetts Agricultural College 
I:xtension Service. Mr. McFall is convinced that simple 
methods are the ones that will bring the best results, both 
fer the farmer and for the motorist. What this expert 
says along this line would seem to be, indeed, timely, as 
claiming attention just when many farmers have shown 
a tendency to get away from offhand showing of their 
wares, choosing rather to attempt some permanent mens 
of display, like “the building of a’small shop or a specially 
constru¢ted shelter. But. “fancy stands’ are not the 
thing, as Mr. McFall sees the matter. 
is just what the motorist has‘to do in the citv. The shop, 
or fancy stand, is out of keeping with marketing at the 
farm, and Mr. Me-‘all would have the farmers stick 
to the old-fashioned farm surroundings and appearances. 
An old kitchen table, in front of an unmistakable farm- 
house, will nake a better stand for roadside selling than 


any kind of shop or shelter that suggests something apart | 


from a real tarm. 

The wisdom: of this advice hes in its recognition of 
the economic fact that only by keeping down the over- 
head expenses can the seller afford to dispose of his 
“oods at moderate prices. That not much “overliead”’ 
is involved in the display of fruits and vegetables on an 
old kitchen table, set up just where the patch of door- 
yard grass merges in the highway, is so obvious that 
even a sneeding motorist can appreciate it. If he 1s 
really interested to lay in a stock of farm products at 
fair prices, he will stop there rather than at some 
farm where a move elaborate display may have been 

made, say Wehind the open windows ofja tidy little shop. 


\ 


Ambassador and-from whom he 


Buying in shops ° 


That the farmers themselves have not all given more 
weight to this consideration is doubtless due to the effecis 
or the period of inflation through which the country has 
been passing. Many classes of people in the United 
States have been-tnusually well supplied with ready 
money within the last year or two. So far as they have 

used it to buy automobiles, they have increased the 
number of motorists constantly traveling the highways 
ho have been in a mood to buy whatever might strike 
their fancy without much haggling over the price. It is 
the motorist of this sort who must be counted on, ior 
the inost part, to support the fancy stands that figure in 
roadside marketing. 

But this sort of motorist is not likely to be so numer- 
ous hereafter as he has been in the recent past. Things 
are becoming more normal. Motorists who interest 
themselves in roadside buying for the n@éxt few seasons 
are likely to be increasingly attracted. by reasonable 
prices. They will be much readier to pay the farmer for 
displaying his apples and sweet corn on an old kitchen 
table than on anything that casts more to maintain. And 
they will tell their friends where to find any farmer who 
has treated them, as they will perhaps put it, right. 

Mr. McFall realizes this. He realizes that road- 
side selling is not likely to be a gold mine for any 
farmer during a period of falling prices, even if it 
has seemed to be very near something of the kind while 
prices have been tending upward. He is trying to make 
the farmers see that roadside marketing has a rea- 
son for being, even though prices are coming down. 
Ile wants the farmers to build up their roadside mar- 
keting on sound lines. And just what does. this mean? 
Simply that there is a possible saving for both the farmer 
and the purchaser when the city.man drives out to the 
farm, buvs what he needs, and carries it back to town 
with kim. The city man has saved for the farmer the 
cost of trucking the goods into the city, and perhaps the 
cost of doing business through a commission merchant. 
The city man has made the transaction a side issue ot 
his pleasure trip out into the country, spending no more 
ior gasoline in bringing home his fruits and vegetables 
than he would have had to spend merely to take a ride. 
Business on sound lines means that the farmer must see 
to it that the motorist benefits by enabling the farmer to 
dispose of his products cheaply. The farmer must at 
- least share the saving if he expects to make roadside 
inarketing an ene during success. It is not enough ter 
him to charge his visitor topnotch city prices and then 
trv to argue him into believing that the freshness of the 
products makes buving worth while. That theory has 
been already too often exploded. Mr. McFall thinks 
the tarmer can well afford to split the difference be- 
tween the citv wholesale price and the city retail price in 
selling his products in the front vard of the farm. 
Certainly not less than that 1s likely to build up his 
roadside business in normal. times. 


Clifford’ S inn 


“YEARS ago | remarked to Ilewson, 
ful book could be written about Fleet Street 
just left Groom's. ‘Yes, if you will leave oue Dr. 
son. “The Hamlet of Fleet Street?’ ‘No, no, the 
Polonius. He should be kept behind the arras. A book 
on Fleet Street minus the Doctor, and Nell Gwynn and 
Will Waterproof, and Mrs. Salmon’s Waxworks, and 
Nando’s, and Dick's might be worth reading.’ ‘But what 
is left?’ ‘Ah, my young friend, stand still. Here! This 
is Glifford’s Passage.’ ”’ So does Wilfred Whitten in his 
delightful book, “A Londoner's London,” launch out 
into a description of leet Street in the City of London 
in the forties and fifties of the last century, when the 
newspaper offices were “the seasoning and not the dish” 
in this street of the ready writers. And he goes on to 
tell how the street has changed, to gossip delightfully, 
through his friend Hewson, of the old shops, long since 
disappeared; of the picture and print shops, the silver- 
smiths’ and the ironmongers’:; of the lace and veils that 
might be had at Speare’s, where Barclay’s Bank now 
stands; of the “cosy confectioners’ close to Bride's 
Lane; of Waithman’s shawl warehouse, for it was the 


‘What a wonder- 
We had 


‘age of shawls; of Ne milliner’s at the corner of Bouverie 


Street ; and of the mjaps that might be had at Crutchley’s 
at the Daily Chronitle Office corner. 

But most interesting of all, perhaps, is the recollection 
of Button’s cookshop, at the entrance to Clifford's 
Passage; how it curved round thé corner with lots of 
window panes, through wh ich the passer- by might look 
and see the barristers “gulping soup’ and otherwise 
hastily consuming all manner of victuals. Well, Button’s 
has long since disappeared, but Clifford’s Passage still 
remains, and anyone who may pass through the gate- 
way from Fleet Street will, within a moment or tw O, Tove 
left all the roar of the traffic behind, and be w alking over 
cobbled pavements, amidst the mellow buildings and old- 
world quiet of centuries ago. Not that Clifford’ s Inn, 
centuries ago, was a very quiet place. Indeed, of the 
Nine Inns of Chancery, Clifford’s was, perhaps, the most 
frequented: And certainly in the days when all six attor- 
neys of the famous or rather infamous Marghalsea Court 
had their chambers there, there must have been much 
eoing back and forth, much discussion, and much business 
of a very vigorous nature. But then that kind of thing 
was expected at Inns of Chancery as at the Inns of Court, 
and ‘no one seemed to be disturbed by That ‘‘re- 
spectable gentleman,’ for instance, as one authority stvles 
him, Mr. G. Dyer, found no difficulty in writing his His- 
tory of Cambridge University here, although directly 
beneath him was a firm of Marshalsea attorneys, for- 
ever wrangling and shouting, when-they were not stamp- 
ing some one or other of the interminable writs for which 
Clifford’s Inn was notorious. And here to.visit Mr. Dyer, 
on occasion, would come Sir Walter Scott, Southey and 
Talfourd, Lamb and Coleridge, the last two, perhaps, 
especially, for was not Mr. Dyer himself an old Blue 
Coat boy, who had gone to Cambridge as a Grecian? 

However, there. were of course many lulls in the 
storm, many long hours when the chifping of the spar- 


rows would be the only sound wafted through the open. 


windows from the court below. And that is very much 


like what Clifford’s Inn is most of the time today, at any - 


rate it seems so after the rush of Fleet Street. Just now 
the inn is calling attention to itself because it is going to be 


John- 


sold, or a part of it is, the old hall and a-certain portion 
of the inn itself. But then, that is no new experience 
for Clifford’s Inn. Six hundred vears ago Clifford's Inn 
was the town house of the Lords Clifford, and Edward 
III it was who first let it to the “students of law.” The 
attorneys had a long tenure, but in recent years the inn 
hag been sold and resold several times. The coming and 
going of Owners, however, makes little difference to 
Clifford’s Inn. There is no thought of sweepmg it away 
or of changing the old hall which has Been put to so many 
and various uses through the centuries. 
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E ditorial Notes 


WHILE toreshadowing new liquor legislation in the 
next session of the Quebec Legislature, the Premier made 
it clear that no measure for total prohibition would be 
brought forward. In reviewing the present situation 
concerning the control ot the liquor trade in the Prov- 
ince, he declared that it had tried everything, total pro- 
hibition excepted, and had finally adopted a wine and 
beer régime, “which, thanks to the license taken and not 
to the licenses granted, has made our Province a veri- 
table oasis in the North American desert." Perhaps the 
Province of Quebec will some day wake up to the fact 
that if the liquor traffic is an evil, and the Premier prac- 
tically admits that most of North America considers that 
it is, then there is not the slightest use in tinkering with 
it. Total prohibition is the only right way out. 


THE BoarbD OF EDUCATION of the City of New York 
1s announced to be carrying on ‘‘one of the most 1nterest- 
ing educational experiments on foot” 1n the way of “‘voca- 
tional testing.” By this method, girls from the eighth 
erade of the elementary schools are taken to “‘testing 
rooms” for two weeks, where they are subjected to spe- 
cially prepared tests in hand-sewing, power-machine 
operating, bookkeeping, English, and what not. At the 
end of the two weeks they are standardized, given their 
ratings, and thus presumed to be acquainted with their 
special aptitudes, sc that they may turn to a vocation 
without time wasted in indecision. While the usefulness 
of such methods, 1n many cases, will be superficially ex- 
emplified, yet the tendency of an age of efficiency to re- 
duce human capacity to the hard and fast lines of the 
catalogue and card-index is accompanied by a constantly 
recurring demonstration of the fact that. human beings 
are neither mechanical contrivances nor mathematical 
formule, and cannot be regulated as such. 


THOSE who have noted the increasing interest of 
south American athletes in the Olympic Games this year 
may have noticed, also, that Y. M. Cs A. representatives 
have played a leading part in developing that interest. 
As the Y. M./C. A. has spread through the countries to 
the south it has carried with it everywhere a wholesome 
interest in clean games and sports. ft has helped to 
organize tournaments, meets, and leagues, like those 
common in: North America. There is, therefore, noth- 
ing surprising in the discovery that Y. M. C. A. men 
have been representing South America in the impor- 
tant conferences that have taken up the affiliation 
of South American countries with, the world program 
for. Olympic meets, or that a well-known Y. M. 
C. A. man, Jess T. Hopkins, has been nominated 
by the World’s Olympic Committee as technical director 
of the South American Olympic Games that are to be 
held in Rio de Janeiro in 1922. 


It 1s not only the hand that rocks the cradle, but also 
the woman who sees after the potato, that holds sway 
over tlre nations, and Miss Breeze, who has been called 
the Potato Queen, in England, has many loyal subjects 
among cooks of all classes. It is not that she wields the 
wooden spoon herself, but she enables others to do so with 
success by producing, by crossing, the right potato for 
the pot. It is calculated that she must have crossed a 
million flowers to arrive at her successtul varieties. Miss 
3reeze is a Bachelor of Science,-and a handy woman at 
the same time, as she arrived at her present exalted posi- 
tion by offering to hoe potatoes for Mr. Biffen, at €am- 
bridge, England, he having discovered her genius for 
hybridizing, which she brought to perfection at the Cam- 
bridge School of Agriculture. | 


THE efforts being made in certain quarters to control 


and curtail the “drives” for charitable purposes which 
occur, with ever increasing frequency, in the towns and 
cities of the Unitéd States, is very just and very wel- 
come. Bird S. Coler, Commissioner of Public Charities 
of New York City, who is prominent in investigating 
the question, and has recently been able to lay most val- 
uable information before Congress, declares that amongst 
those organizations he charges with having “utilized the 
funds gained thereby for purposes other than those pro- 
fessed,”” were at least two of the largest philanthropic 
organizations in the country. Quite apart from such con- 
siderations, however, the very idea of a “drive” for char- 
itable purposes is, fundamentally, a contradiction in 
terms. 


lr 1s difficult to believe that Mr. H. G. Wells could 
ever have been a bov, or, if he has been, that he ever 
attended one of Messrs. Maskelyne and Cook’s enter- 
tainments, because he says that Communism ts “ruling 
quite honesfly and pluckily in Russia, and yet, m so many 
matters, like a conjurer who has left his pigeon and his 
rabbit behind him and can produce nothing whatever 
trom his hat.” If the ordinary canjurer acted in this 
way, the ordinary boy would be tempted to put his pluck 
to the test and measure his honesty with an indifferent 
egg or an overripe orange, if a pea-shooter was not handv. 


Mr. Asguiru, in a speech at Last Islington; in ad- 
vocating drastic reforms in ecoromy, said he had been 
told that at the Ministry of Health there were six super- 
intendent charwomen and seven deputy superintendent 
charwomen. He did not add that if asked to reduce 
the staff the Ministry would exclaim, “But we must have 
a scrubbing brush! * in the same way that the bankrupt 
Duke of Buckingham, ; when advised to dispense with 
four still-room maids, whose duty it was to make tea 
and cakes, replied, “Hang it all, a man must have a 
biscuit.” 


